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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH BISHOPS AT THE 
COUNCIL OF ARLES. 

Mr. Ursan.—In the year 314 we 
read certain British Bishops were present 
at the Council «f Arles; three names only 
are mentioned—Eborius, Restitutus, and 
Adelfius ; the first from York, the second 
from London, the third from “Colon. Lon- 
dinensium.” I know this to be a disputed 
point with historians; Selden and Spel- 
man translate it “ Richborough,” can you 
tell me on what grounds? I have also 
heard it explained as Colchester; is there 
any authority for this? 

The third, however, is the rendering on 
which I especially requ‘re information. 
Stillingfleet renders it “Cuerleon.” Now 
this it would be most important to sub- 
stantiate, because it goes far to prove a 
complete organization of the Church in 
England long before Augustine. The 


three great divisions of England send re- 


tively their Bishops. York is still 
the chiet see of the northern part ; London 
was certainly the chief see of the south, 
till Augustine, by a wise stroke of policy, 
removed it as it were from its orivinal 
site, in order to obliterate as far as pos- 
sible the marks of the Early Church; and 
Cavrleon was certainly the site of the 
principal see in Wales before it was trans- 
ferred to St. David’s. Now the question 
I would ask is, Is there any corroborative 
authority for translating Col. Legion. by 
Caer-Leon, any document? or coin, or 
stone inscription which would throw light 
upon the subject >—Yours, &c. 

JASPER. 


WAS ST. DUNSTAN A BELL 
FOUNDER. 
Mr. Ursay.—What authority is there 
for su posing that St. Dunstan was a “ bell- 
founder,” as I have seen it stated? J.P. 


DR. GAUDEN. 


Mr. Ursan.—In Kennett’s Coll. Lansd. 
MSS. 1023, p. 433, (note), we have th» fol- 
lowing evidence that Dr. Gauden wrote, 
or materially enlarged the celebrated EI- 
KQN BASIAIKH :— 

“ Among the papers said to be lost by 
Mrs. Gauden, his widow, was a ‘ Copy of 
a Letter to Chancellor Boyle,’ where he 
pleads that which was done like a king 
should have a king-like retribution ;? and 
that his design in it was to com'‘ort and 
encourage the king’s friends, to expose his 
enemies, and to consult,” &e. 


Kennett gives here a curious list of some 
of these missing papers, and adds,— 

“Letters patent of King Charles II. 
dated the 20th Nov. 1660, granting to 
Richard Royston, of London, booksell:r, 
the sole privileze of printing all the works 
of King Charles I., among which EIKQN 
BASIAIKH is mentioned with a particular 
character and commendation. And yet 
when the like privilege of reprinting the 
works of King Charles I. was granted by 
King James IL. by his letters dated Feb. 
22, 1685, though the grant refers ex- 
pressly to the first edition, published by 
Richard Royston, in the year 1662, and 
in which his Majesty declares that all the 
works of his royal father were collected 
and published, the King, notwithstanding, 
would not suffer EIKQN BASIAIKH to be 
inserted as a part of those works. And the 
person chiefly concerned in the property 
of that edition, Mr. Richard Chishall, after 
a tedious and expensive applic tion, could 
only obtuin, or rather tuke a cognizance 
of finishing the work with a FINIS set 
to it, and after the said FINIS to add 
that book, not as of equal authority with 
the rest.” E. G. B. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
CHAPTER IX. 


DR. HAWKSWORTH’S BROTHER-IN-LAW, MR. RYLAND.—MRS. MARY MASTERS.—MRS 
ANNA WILLIAMS.—JEDIDIAH BUXTON.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND PETER COLLIN: 
SON.—THE DEATH OF EDWARD CAVE. 


Mr. Boswett once inquired of Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s negro 
servant, who were the most frequent visitors to Johnson when he was left 
in deep affliction upon his wife's death in 1753. After mentioning Dr. 
Bathurst and Mr. Diamond an apothecary, and the blind Miss Williams 
who resided in the house with him in Gough-square, Frank added, ‘‘ There 
were also Mr, Cave, Dr. Hawksworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower- 
hill, Mrs. Masters the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. (Elizabeth) 
Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay (then Miss Sawbridge); also Mrs. 
Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned way, 
but a worthy good woman ;” after whose names follow those of Mr. (sub- 
sequently Sir Joshua) Reynolds, and others of higher grade and greater 
notoriety. 

This passage presents a remarkable group of the immediate associates 
of Sytvanus UrBan: naming first Mr. Cave, who, before another year 
was over, was himself in the tomb; next Dr. Hawksworth®, who had be- 
come his best friend and contributor; and then Mr. Ryland, who was 
Hawksworth’s brother-in-law. 

Mr. John Ryland, as well as Hawksworth, was one of the original mem- 
bers of Johnson’s Club, formed at the King’s Head, in Ivy-lane, in the 
winter of 1749. It did not last long; but the survivors, Johnson, Ryland, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Mr. Payne, of the Bank of England, met again to 





® I find, since writing the note to my last chapter, at p. 285, that my friend Hawks- 
worth latterly wrote his name with an e inserted—Hawkesworth ; which accounts for 
the orthography that h:s prevailed with his biographers. ‘This alteration appears on 
the title-page of his Voyages, and in a letter written shortly before his death to Joseph 
Cradock, Esq., F.S.A., which is printed in that gentleman’s Memoirs. 

» Sir John Hawkins says until about 1756, and he enumerates ten members; viz., 
the Rev. Dr. Salter, father of the Master of the Charterhouse; Hawksworth; Ryland ; 
Mr. John Payne, bookseller, the original publisher of the Rambler, and afterwards 
chief Accountant of the Bank of England; Mr. Samuel Dyer; Dr. William M’Ghie, 
a Scots physician; Dr. Edmund Barker, a young physician; Dr. Richard Bathurst, also 
a young physician; Hawkins himself, and Johnson: but Dr. Johnson, in his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, Dec. 13, 1783, and April 19, 1784, recognises only sia—the four who met 
again in 1783, with Hawksworth and Dyer, then deceased ; and says that they had not 
met for thirty years. 
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talk over their lives’ experience, like the four old men in the Senile Ool- 
loqguium of Erasmus, in the vear 1783. Mr. Ryland was also, I believe, a 
member of the Literary Club®, which was est :blished in 1763, and pro- 
bably of that formed in Essex-street especially for the conso'ation of 
Johnson’s declining days. He was certainly a constant visitor of Dr. 
Johnson during his last illness, and he furnished some of the particulars 
for the article which commemorated the death of our illustrious friend in 
our O)ituary for December 1784. Whilst Hawksworth conducted the 
Review department of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaztne, Ryland was a fre- 
quent contributor, and sometimes, in his brother-in-law’s absence, he under- 
took its arrangement. ‘ He was a good scholar, and expressed himself, 
both in writing and speaking, in a pecutiarly elegant and forcib!e manner. 
From long habits of intimacy, he occasionally caught the expressions of 
his friends Johnson and Hawksworth; but his mode of thinking was 
his own 4.” 

Miss Elizabeth Carter's early connection with the GENTLEMAN’s 
Maaeaztxe I have already related somewhat at full®. The name of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Masters, the poetess,”’ is oue now less remembered. Mr. Boswell has re- 
ported that she “lived with Mr. Cave,” but that was only during an occa- 
sional sojourn in London, for her usual residence was in the East of Eng- 
land, first at Norwich, and afterwards at Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth, 
After she had been a contributor to my poetical pages for some time, she 
published a small volume of Poems by subscription in the vear 1738, and 
subsequently, in 1755, also by subscription‘, a larger collection of Familiar 





¢ The Essex-street club was not set on foot until December, 1783. In August of 
that year Johnson writes to Mr. Hoole,—“I hear trom Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland 
that the club is not crowded. I hope we shall euliven it when winter brings us 
together.” 

4 These lines are quoted from the memoir of Mr. Ryland in Gent. MaG., vol. Ixviii. 
p- 629; also given, with some alterations, in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. 
p. 500. Mr. Ryland died June 24, 1798, ag.d eighty-one. 

© In chapter iii., Sept., pp. 273, 4. 

f Mrs. Masters’ list of subscribers in 1755 amounts to about a thousand names. 
Among them appear— 


The Rev. Dr Birch, Secretary to the Royal Society, and Rector of St Margaret 
Patton. 
Miss Carter. \ 
»» Margaret Carter (now Mrs Pennington) >of Deal. 
» Molly Carter. J 
Mr Ed. Cave 
Mrs Cave Vt of St. John’s Gate, London. 
Mr Joseph Cave 
Mrs Gardiner, of Snow-hill, London. 2 Books. 
Mr John Hawksworth, Author of the Adventurer. 
Mrs Hawksworth. 
Mr Samuel Johnson, 4.1, Author of the Rambler, &c. 
Mr Sam. Richardson, Author of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Cha. Grandison. 4 Books. 
Mrs Anna Williams. 2 Books. 


We find also the names of Robert Masters, B.D., Fellow of Bennet College, for two 
books; Miss Lucretia Masters; Mrs. Masters, of Brook, Kent ; the Rev. Henry Heaton, 
B.D., Fellow of Beunet College, for five books, and the Rev. Mr. Jos Grigg, for fourteen. 
Dr. Johnson’s active interference in favour of Mrs. Masters appears in a letter written 
by her to Dr. Birch, dated 7th March 1755 :—“ My list is embellished with the names 
of many eminent persons, both clergy and laity. The Earl and Countess of Cork sub- 
scribed upon sight of a Proposal tender’d them by the Author of the Rambler, who is 
himself a subscriber, and Mr. Richard-on, Mr. Hawksworth, and other gentlemen of 
genius.” —(Birch MS. Corresp. in the British Museum.) 
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Letters and Poems, partly her own, and partly selected or contributed by 
her friends. 

It resembled, in that respect, the volume of ‘ Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Verse,” published in 1766 for the benefit of Mrs. Anna Williams, the 
blind protégée and tea-maker® of Dr. Johnson; and who also was the inti- 
mate friend of the benevolent Mrs. Gardiner, and bequeathed all her little 
property to a school for deserted girls in the parish of St. Sepulchre, of 
which that lady was the main support®. 

I may here notice, en passant, another temporary inmate of Saint John’s 
Gate; I mean Jedidiah Buxton, a mental calculator of extraordinary powers, 
whose portrait was published in the Magazine for June 1754. This man, 
though the son of the schoolmaster, and grandson of a vicar, of his native 
parish, which was Elmton, in Derbyshire, had never learned to write, but 
he could conduct the most prolonged and intricate calculations by his 
memory only. The first account of him was communicated to the Maga- 
zine of January 1751, by Mr. George Saxe, of Sherwood Forest; and in 
that for August following there appeared further anecdotes written by Mr. 
Francis Holliday’. In 1753 (p. 557), Mr. Holliday gave some additional 
particulars; and in the spring of 1754 Jedidiah paid his visit to London, 
with the express motive of obtaining a sight of the King and Queen; for, 
after figures, rovalty formed the only object of his curiosity. Old Mr. Cave 
was then lately dead, but we lodged Jedidiah in St. John’s Gate. He did not 
accomplish the object of his journey, owing to the royal family having re- 
moved from London into greater privacy at Kensington; but he was intro- 
duced to the Royal Society, whom he called the volk of the Siety Court, 
and who, having tested his calculating abilities, dismissed him with a hand- 
some gratuity. We also took him to see Garrick enact Richard the Third at 
Drury-lane ; but, undazzled by the splendour of the scene, and unaffected 
by the passion of the actor or the sentiments of the poet, Jedidiah employed 
himself in reckoning the number of words he heard, and in calculating the 
sum-total of the steps made by the dancers! The innumerable sounds pro- 
duced by the musical instruments perplexed and entirely confounded him. 
I retail these particulars from our last account of this extraordinary being, 
which might safely be added to the other biographies assembled in John- 
son's Works, as the following passage will amply justify such ‘appro- 
priation :— 

“ With this print it was greatly wished some account of his life could be given; but 


the life of laborious poverty is necessarily uniform and obscure. ‘The history of one 
day would almost include the events of all. Time, with respect to Buxton, changed 





8 “T have frequently taken tea with Dr. Johnson, made by Mrs. Williams.”—Mr. 
Nichols in Literary Anecdotes, ii. 184. 

h In 1777, on Easter-day, Johnson “dined, by an appointment, with Mrs. Gardiner, 
and passed the afternoon with such calm gladness of mind as it is very long since I felt 
before.” Mrs. Gardiner is noticed at further length by Boswell under the year 1783,— 
“who, though in the humble station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow-hill, was a woman 
of excellent good sense, pious, and charitable. She told me she had been introduced to 
Johnson by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose volumes he revised, and, it is said, illumi- 
nated here and there with a ray of his own genius.” Johnson lett Mrs. Gardiner in his 
will a book “at her election, to keep as a token of remembrance.” She died in 1789, 
aged 74. Mrs. Anna Williams died in 1783, aged 77. 

' This paper, by a typographical error, is signed T. Holliday. Its writer was already 
known to Mr. Cave, from his having translated into English ‘ The Differential Method ; 
or a Treatise concerning Summation and Interpolation of Infinite Series, by James 
Stirling, Esq., F.R.S.,” printed at St. John’s Gate in 1749. See vol. xix. p. 336. 
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nothing but his age; nor did the seasons vary his employment, except that in winter 
he used a flail, and in summer a ling-hook. Some particulars, however,” &c., &e. 


At the period when the attention of Sytvanus Ursan (after the termi- 
nation of the Rebellion of 1745, and the suspension of his report of debates 
in Parliament,) was withdrawn from politics, and largely devoted to scien- 
tific matters, ELrectricity had become a fashionable pursuit with the phi- 
losophers. The Royal Society, in 1745, had given their annual medal 
to Mr. Watson, of Aldersgate-street, for his discoveries in this science. 
Earlier in that year, the Magazine for April, at pp. 193—197, had con- 
tained ‘an historical account of the wonderful discoveries made in Ger- 
many, &c. concerning electricity ;” and early in the next year* was 
announced the discovery by Professor Musschenbroek, of Leyden, of the 
instrument afterwards called the “‘ Leyden phial.” The indexes to the 
Magazine for 1746 and the succeeding years refer to many articles on the 
subject of Electricity, by various writers. 

The earliest account of the electrical experiments made by Benjamin 
Franklin, at Philadelphia, (where he was then the post-master,) appeared 
anonymously in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAzinE for January 1750'. In 
that for April following his remarks on the *‘ effects of points in electricity” 
were given as communicated ‘from a Gentleman in America, in a letter 
to Mr. P. C., FR.S.” This correspondent in London was Mr. Peter 
Collinson, who, though a mercer in Cheapside, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society—for the temple of science at Somerset-house was not then so diffi- 
cult of access as of late. Collinson was previously a contributor to SyL- 
vanus UrBan™; and when he brought the whole of his correspondence 
with Franklin to Mr. Cave, the latter undertook to publish it in a separate 
pamphlet. This appeared from the press at St. John’s Gate, in quarto, 
1751. It was soon after translated into French, and republished at 
Paris; and in 1753 the Royal Society awarded to the author their gold 
medal for “ his useful discoveries in electricity.” I could not but feel a 
personal interest in this triumph. I indulged it by giving an engraving of 
the Copley medal, as inscribed with Franklin’s name, in the Magazine for 
December ; and by commemorating in my emblematic frontispiece my first 





k Vol. xvi. p. 163. 

! A subscription-library set on foot by Franklin at Philadelphia, in the year 1730, 
had received Mr. Collinson’s immediate aid, and for more than thirty years he con- 
tinued to act as the agent in London for supplying it with books. It had before the 
year 1770 become the model of more than thirty such libraries in the United States. 
“During the same time he transmitted to the directors of the library the earliest 
accounts of every new European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and every 
philosophical discovery ; among which, in 1745, he sent over an account of the new 
German experiments in electricity, together with a glass tube, and some directions for 
using it, so as to repeat the experimeuts. This was the first notice I had of that curious 
subject, which I afterwards prosecuted with some diligence, being encouraged by the 
friendly reception he gave to the letters I wrote to him upon it.”—Letter of Benjamin 
Franklin to Michael Collinson, Esq., Feb. 8, 1770. 

™ In the Magazine for 1748, p. 484, are “ Observations on the Cancer-Major, or 
larger Crab, found in the sea at Crabnighton in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. P. Collinson, 
F.R.S.” In the memoir of Collinson appended to the Works of Dr. Fothergill, 1781, 8vo., 
is given, at p.617, what was said to be a complete list of Mr. Collinson’s papers inserted 
in the GEYTLEMAN’s MaGazine; but they are only thirteen in number, and ranging 
from 1751 to 1766. They include a plan for a lasting peace with the Indians, in Sept. 
1763; some anecdotes of the late Dr. Stephen Hales, 1764; an account of the late 
Dr. William Stukeley, May 1765: the rest are on subjects of natural history. He also 
procured from Spain the account of the management of sheep in that country, printed 
in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE for May and June 1764. 
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reception of these novel wonders from the genius of America. One of the 
electrical spires, or lightning conductors, recommended by Franklin, was 
erected on the top of St. John’s Gate, and its effect is described in the 
volume for 1751, at p. 383. It figures in the background of our emble- 
matical frontispiece for 1752". 

I can also well remember, as another evidence of Mr. Cave’s scientific 
efforts and ingenuity, that the battlements of St. John’s Gate were again 
mounted with cannon. The merit of this invention was portability °. 
These cannon would discharge about a pound ball, and yet were so light 
that a man could easily carry one of them on his shoulder?. They re- 
mained on our premises for some years after their honoured inventor was 
no more. 

Epwarp Cave breathed his last, within the venerable walls of St. John’s 
Gate, on the 10th of January, 1754, in the 63rd year of his age. His 
health had been perceptibly failing for the last three years, from the time 
of his losing his wife, who died of asthma in the year 1751. He had been 
long a martyr to gout, and his life was sacrificed to the injudicious means 
he adopted to escape from its torments. His name must be ever memo- 
rable as the first projector of Magazines, and as the early patron of SAMUEL 
Jonnson. And to the honour of both it is to be remembered, that, 
although their more intimate connection as employer and servant termi- 
nated in 1743, though Johnson served other masters, and even wrote in 
other Magazines, yet their mutual esteem and good offices were unim- 





™ It need scarcely be added that Franklin’s subsequent discoveries in electricity made 
repeated calls upon our a'tention. In our volume for 1752 (at p. 560) is the account 
of a new experiment by him, signed B. F., and dated from Philadelphia on the 19th of 
October in that year. The Magazine for Nov. 1755 contains a paper by him entitled 
‘Observations on the Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countries,” &. Another cor- 
respondent of Mr. Collinson was Cadwallader Colden, Esq., of New York, author of 
The Principles of Action in Matter, the Gravitation of Bodies, and the Motion of the 
Planets explained from those Principles: of whose work an account was given in 
vol. xxii. pp. 498, 570, 589. ; 

° «May 5, 1746. Experiments were made on Wimbledon-common before Gen. Ligo- 
nier, and other persons of distinction, with 4 small cannon of a new contrivance, upon 
one light carriage, which was drawn by one m:n from place to place. Each piece dis- 
charged either a pound ball, or from 14 to 24 musket balls. And they were judged 
very useful.”—GeEnT. Maa., vol. xvi. p. 270. 

P Vol. xxviii. p. 587. 

4 Even when John-on, in 1756, consented to take an active part in the conduct of a 
new Magazine, he did not do so without a testimony to the merits of its prototype, and 
a disclaimer of any intention or desire to withdraw from us the share of public favour 
which we then enjoyed. 

“We are about (he then wrote) to exhibit to our countrymen a new Monthly Col- 
lection, to which the well-deserved popularity of the first undertaking of this kind has 
now made it almost necessary to prefix the name of MaGazine. '‘lhere are already 
many such periodical compilations, of which we do not envy the reception, nor shall 
dispute the excellence. Ifthe nature of things would allow us to indulge our wishes, 
we should desire to advance our own interest without lessening that of any others, 
and to excite the curiosity of the vacant, rather than withdraw that which other writers 
have already engaged.” 

The Literary Magazine, or Universal Review, to which this passage was prefixed, 
was commenced in Jan. 1756 by W. Faden, in Wine-office-court, Fleet-street. On the 
title-page of vol. I. appears the name of “J. Richardson in Paternoster-row ;” on those 
of vols. II. and III. that of “J. Wilkie, behind the Chapter-house in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.” It continued to August 1758, and was published on the 15th of every month. 
The number for January 1758 (on/y) is entitled “The Literary and Antigallican 
Magazine.” 
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paired to the last'. One of the last acts of reason exerted by Cave was 
fondly to press the hand of Johnson, and Johnson eagerly undertook to 
commemorate the merits of his departed friend’. 

I have already, in my previous chapters, given various indications of 
Cave’s character and habits. His want of warmth in personal intercourse, 
and his apparent slowness of apprehension, but which were combined with 
a more than ordinary resolution and perseverance, are particularly noticed 
by Dr. Johnson, and I have related the description given by Sir John 
Hawkins, how Cave would receive his visitors sitting, and still pursue the 
task that was before him. In many respects he resembled a well-known 
person of modern times, that indefatigable collector of autographs, the late 
Mr. Wiiu1am Upcort, of the London Institution. There was the same 
imperfect education and scholarship, combined with natural talent and 
shrewdness, and considerable self-acquired knowledge. There was the 
same inattention and discourtesy, particularly to strangers on their first 
address, combined with a rough bonhommie, and real goodness of heart. 
There was the same plodding industry and determined perseverance. Up- 
cott was a good-looking man; Cave was less so, but tall and well made, 
and “ when young (as Johnson says), of remarkable strength and activity.” 
The close attention and application which he devoted to the Magazine in- 
duced more sedentary habits; he now kept his wife half-an-hour waiting 
for meals, sat writing during breakfast and supper, and was even buried in 
thought at dinner-time. But once a week, “to stir his blocd,”’ he would 
play at shuttlecock, in his library, with his poetical friend Mr. Duick ; 
though Mrs. Cave thought it might have shewn better manners, and done 
himself more good, if he had taken her an airing in the chaise". This was 
before his rising fortunes had enabled him to give madam her carriage, 
with St, John’s Gate on its panels, and a pair of handsome bays to ride to 
Islington or into Cheapside. 

In his ineffectual efforts to shake off the gout, Cave abstained during 
four years from animal food, and from strong liquors much longer*. Nearly 
twenty years before his death his ordinary beverage was milk-and-water’. 
This made him an unsocial companion in those convivial times, and deprived 
him of one chance of conciliating his brother publishers :— 

“ Mr. Urban, (said one,) as you don’t take a merry bottle, and keep Booksellers com- 


pany, 
They may be apt to tell Gentlemen—all you undertake is mere trumpery.” 


The verses* from which these lines are extracted contain some pleasant 
allusions to Cave’s “ mighty projects,” and particularly to his translation of 








* “ Poor dear Cave! I owed him much. For to him I owe that I have known you. 
He died, I am afraid, unexpectedly to himself; yet surely unburthened with any great 
crime, and for the positive duties of religion | have yet (got ?) no right to condemn him 
for neglect.”—Johnson to Miss Elizabeth Carter, Jan. 14, 1756. 

s Johnson’s memoir of Cave wis first published in the Magazine for February 1754. 
It was inserted by Dr. Kippis in the Biographia Britannica, and has been repeated in 
other biographical collections. In 1781 it was revised by its author, on the request of 
Mr. Nichols, who inserted it in his Life of Bowyer, and subsequently, with additions, 
in the fifth volume of the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. It was 
originally accompanied, in the Maguzine, by a portrait, etched by the celebrated Wor- 
lidge, “after the manner of Rembrandt” (vol. xxiv. p. 47); but that plate not printing 
a sufficient number, it was re-engraved in line, (as before noticed, in last August Maga- 
zine, p. 131). 

* August, p. 131. " Gent. MaG., vol. v. p. iv. * Dr. Johnson’s memoir. 

¥ Gent. Maa., vol. v. p. iv. * Mrs. Urban’s Lecture, Dec. 31, 1785. 

1 
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Du Halde’s Description of China, which was published in shilling num- 
bers, and finally formed two volumes folio. To advance this project, 
Cave announced that he should be contented with the proceeds that might 
arise from the sale of 1,000 copies, and that all subsequent profits should 
be divided among the first thousand subscribers, ** only deducting £50 to 
be given to such of his Majesty’s British subjects as shall, in the opinion of 
the Royal Society, make (from the hints given in this Description of China) 
the best and most useful improvement in any beneficial branch of art.” 

Of the efficacy of premiums he had always a great, and perhaps undue, 
estimation. He vastly admired the plan, in this respect, of the Dublin 
Society, founded in 1731, for promoting husbandry and other useful arts 
and sciences in Ireland; and so much so, that in 1740, he proposed to offer 
additional prizes in aid of its objects. 

A taste for scientific inventions, combined with a turn for speculation, 
naturally led Mr. Cave, when he possessed the means, into some hazardous 
and unrequited expenditure. His fancy was successively occupied by “ in- 
numerable projects,” none of which, excepting the Magazine, were known 
to Dr. Johnson to have succeeded; and by some of them, according to the 
same authority, his fortune was ‘‘ rashly and wantonly impaired.” I think 
it very probable that the Doctor had particularly in mind Mr. Cave’s 
speculation in spindles, in which he embarked on the suggestion of Mr. 
Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, and with which Johnson, as a mutual friend, 
had a good deal to do. Paul was an ingenious gentleman who, in the 
year 1738, took out a patent for a “ machine to spin wool or cotton into 
thread, yarn, or worsted ;” and who, therefore, if he had been successful, 
might have anticipated the triumphs of Sir Richard Arkwright and the 
first Sir Robert Peel. In January 1740, Cave was induced to purchase of 
Paul one hundred spindles, which were delivered at Clerkenwell, and a 
mill was erected for their reception, on the course of Turnmill-brook, the 
stream which has sometimes, but improperly, been called the river Fleet. Paul 
undertook to work this mill; and it was in fact a partnership concern, but 
it was never brought into profitable order ; and in October 1756, nearly 
three years after Mr. Cave’s death, his nephew, Mr. Richard Cave, at 





« The proposals for the Description of China will be found in GENT. MAG., vol. v. 
p- 563, and at length in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 44. 

» Gent. MAG., vol. x. p. 472. 

© It is to this affair, and other money transactions in which Cave was involved with 
Paul, that the letters of Johnson to that gentleman refer, which have been inserted in 
Croker’s edition of Boswell, and which Mr. Croker truly says are very dark and obscure. 
Many of Paul's papers are extant, but divided in at least three portions. In the British 
Museum, Additional Charters, are, No. 5971, the specification of Paul’s patent, 20th 
July, 1738; 5972 and 5973, two indentures of the 5th Jan. 1740, signed by Paul and 
Cave; and 5974, the probate of the will of Lewis Paul, of Kensington Gravel-pits, esq., 
dated 1st May, 1758, and proved 27th April, 1759, (two days after Paul’s death,) by 
Thomas Yeo, of Gray’s-inn, gentleman, who was enjoined by the testator to take the 
name of Paul. Mr. Paul was, in 1738, styled “of Birmingham, gentleman,” and in 
1755 he resided at Brook-green, Hammersmith. The letters of Johnson, inserted in 
Croker’s Boswell, are (or were) in the possession of Mr. Lewis Pocock, with the excep- 
tion of two—those of Dee. 23, 1755, and Sept. 25, 1756, which are part of the col- 
lection of Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., of Upper Norton-street, and never were Mr. Po- 
cock’s. Mr. Cole possesses a considerable number of other papers relative to Mr. Paul, 
including some letters of Mr. Cave, and he has the intention to form from them a me- 
moir which will commemorate the merits of a scientitic inventor whose merits have 
-been hitherto disregarded, and at the same time confer that elucidation upon the afore- 
said letters of Johnson which they so much require. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCII. 38E 
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Johnson’s request, made a friendly seizure of the property (then valued at 
£1,000), in order to prevent worse consequences 4, 

In literary composition, Cave left nothing of much importance. Though 
his pen was constantly in his hand, his labours were principally devoted to 
abridgment and condensation, and the ordinary work of editorship. His 
original efforts were usually in rhyme. Of these I before gave some short 
specimens ®, with references to others. Such was his itching for rhyming, 
that in June 1732 he wrote ‘a week’s occurrences in verse,” and in 
December 1735 he versified the whole chronicle of the month’. In the 
volume for the latter year (p. 265,) is a longer poetical piece by him than 
any I elsewhere know. It consists of 193 lines, entitled ‘“‘an Epistle to a 
Fellow-traveller,’ and describes a journey to London from Eyford in 
Gloucestershire. This was a place which furnished some features of local 
description to Milton in the third book of Paradise Lost, It belonged, 
in 1735, to “the worthy William Wanley, Esq.” Cave remarked in a 
note :— 

“T have nowhere seen (except at Cave’s inn on the Watling-street road between 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire) so strong a spring as in these gardens: it is almost 
at the bottom of a hill adorn’d with a fine grove of pine trees; there is a stone table 
over it, which Milton is said to have made use of. King William on his progress being 
invited to this seat", was pleased to dine there, and to say it seemed to be a place out 
of the world.” 


From Eyford the travellers proceeded to Stow-on-the-Wold, whence 
Cave’s companion, whom I believe to have been Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, 
was about to take a third wife,—Mary, the daughter of Mrs. Mary Curtes ; 
and here some bantering occurred whether the buxom mother, who had 
been fourteen years a widow, would not prove an equally suitable match 
for Cave himself. There was one material obstacle in the way :— 

* Urbana’s in no hurry to expire! 
By birth a Milton, she that shining name 
Exchang’d for Newton, dear alike to fame ; 
And, made by second choice Urbana now, 
May reckon still to pledge another vow.” 

Upon this consideration, Cave shook his head, and came to the con- 
clusion that he was more likely to give place to a third husband, than to be 
one himself. Poor man! he missed his wife! greatly when she was taken 
from him, some sixteen years after, but he did not marry again. 

In 1736 he went to Bath in search of relief for the gout; a journey 
celebrated in some other verses, 

Ten years later, in 1746, he has left a pleasant record of a day’s journey 
from Aylesbury to London, which he made after parting corfpany from the 
celebrated Dr. Philip Doddridge, who, it will be recollected, lived at North- 
ampton, and with whose “very delectable and no less improving dis- 
course” he acknowledges himself to have been highly gratified*. 

There is yet one more of Cave’s country excursions upon which a few 
words must be said, if it were only to correct a very extraordinary misap- 





4 See Johnson’s letter of the 8th Oct. 1756. 

e August, p. 132. f Vol. ii. p. 822. & Vol. v. p. 734. 

h Then belonging to the Duke of Shrewsbury: see Sir Robert Atkyns’s History of 
Gloucestershire, p. 657. 

i This is the only notice we have of the family name or connections of Mrs. Cave. 

J See lines from Sylvius to Sylvanus at Bath, in vol. vi. p. 543. 

k This interesting letter of Cave to Doddridge is printed in Nichols’ Literary Illus- 
trations, vol. ii. p. 840. 
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prehension of Mr. Wilson Croker. In 1750, during one of his visits to Mr. 
Raikes, at Gloucester, Cave rode from thence to Whitminster, on a visit to 
Richard Cambridge, Esq., who had recently entertained the Prince of 
Wales at the same place, and who gave him some amusing anecdotes of 
the behaviour of the Prince and the people. These are recounted by Cave 
to his correspondent Samuel Richardson!, 

This is not the place for a history of Cave’s press at St. John’s Gate ; 
but I may here briefly state, in addition to Dr. Johnson’s slight reference 
to “an account of the Criminals, and many little pamphlets brought by 
accident into Cave’s hands,’ that, besides the translation of Du Halde’s 
China, (of which, by-the-bye, I find no copy in our National Library,) 
and the poetical works of Elizabeth Carter, Moses Browne, and R. Luck, 
and other books which I have incidentally noticed, that press also produced 
the Hon. Anchitel Grey's Parliamentary Debates, a History of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, in two volumes, octavo, Mackerell’s History of King’s Lynn, 
in folio, Dawson’s History of the Order of the Garter, in octavo, and the 
Parliamentary Register, or Lists of all Parliaments from 1660, a very 
useful book for reference. I have already mentioned that The Rambler 
issued from it, in its original numbers, as did Johnson’s London, his 
Vanity of Human Wishes, his tragedy of Irene, his Lives of Savage and 
of Barretier, and his Miscellaneous Observations on Macbeth, and on 
Hanmer’s edition of Shakspeare. ‘hence also issued the Works of Dr. 
Thomas Sydenham, for which Johnson wrote the preliminary life of that 
distinguished physician; the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery, 
at Paris, in two vols, 8vo. ; Daniel on the Present State of the British 
Customs, in quarto, and several works of the mathematical class. 





SONNET AFTER PETRARCH. 


AYE me! it ever seems, as years roll on, 

That Time is speeding with a swifter foot ; 

And that his step is still more soft and mute 
When men do feel how much of life is gone! 
In youth, methought life might too slowly run; 

That strength might fail me ere I won the goal ; 

That ere the prize to which my panting soul 
Pressed ever onward should be surely won, 

Desire might fail me: I have long since past 
That glittering goal; and now my lonely way 

Lies ’mid dim shadows from the rearward cast, 
And low faint voices whisper me to stay ; 

But still more swiftly Time is hurrying me 

To the dark waters of yon shoreless sea. 


C. 





! This letter is printed in Richardson’s Correspondence, and in Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 38. Mr. Wilson Croker, censuring Johnson’s inattention to minute 
details in his biographies, remarks that “no one, from his Life of Cave, would have 
imagined that Cave (as appears from the same letter) had been invited to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at a country house.” (Boswell, edit. 1848, p. 84.) The 
facts were these. Cave’s visit to Whitminster was made about the middle « f August ; 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales had taken place on Monday, the 16th of 
July. It is described in Gent. MaG., vol. xx. p. 331. 
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EPHESUS AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA®*. 





** The Empress of Ionia, renowned Ephesus, famous for war and learniny.”’--Anthol. Greca, 


Ir is wonderful to consider, as we walk through this vast metropolis of 
the present day, that cities of antiquity as large as London have once 
existed and disappeared, leaving not a trace behind; it is wonderful to 
reflect that as many multitudes of persons as we now see moving constantly 
about, each occupied in the busy affairs of life, once existed there, and 
have passed away, without children or successors to record their history. 
It is peculiarly solemn and striking, in travelling in these regions, to journey 
sometimes for days together without meeting with a modern town, and 
this in plains and valleys which we know to have been once densely popu- 
lated; to wander over the remains of cities, sometimes so perfect that 
their inhabitants seem only to have left them yesterday; to find these 
cities sometimes so close together as to excite marvel how their inhabitants 
could have subsisted; and now, instead of the pleasant faces of mankind, 
to see a howling wilderness ; to behold splendid public buildings in some 
ancient city,—so splendid as to denote considerable importance and pros- 
perity,—and to search history in vain for the name inscribed upon its walls ; 
and on the other hand, to search for the remains of some well-known city 
of antiquity, and not to be able to fix even upon its very site. Great must 
be the joy of the traveller who discovers gold, encouraging his feelings 
who brings to light new paths of commerce, enthusiastic his who is the 
first to set his foot on, and give his name to, unknown lands; but even these 








* “ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Edward Falkener, Editor of the ‘Museum 
of Classical Antiquities” ” (London: Triibner & Co.) 
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feelings can scarcely equal his who walks amidst the almost perfect monu- 
ments of some ancient city, reflecting that he is the first and only European 
being who has seen them since the city was deserted. But when the 
traveller is an antiquary, not only are these emotions heightened in his 
bosom, but other pleasures crowd upon his mind. Each stone becomes of 
interest to him; he examines each building with attention, to see what 
peculiarities it may exhibit, what analogies it has with other structures, 
how it may explain some obscure text; he studies the arrangement of 
these several buildings as a whole and with each other; he considers how 
this arrangement has been made to suit the peculiar position of the city, 
how the natural advantages have been improved, and natural defects 
remedied ; he endeavours to ascertain the general type of each structure, 
making allowance for the casual modifications of particular instances; he 
endeavours to distinguish the epochs of the different buildings, and to pic- 
ture in his mind’s eye what must have been the appearance of the city at 
some earlier epoch,—how, in some instances, the original regularity of 
arrangement has been marred by the addition of later buildings; how, in 
others, the original simplicity has gradually given place to prodigal magni- 
ficence ; he observes the peculiar habits and customs of different provinces, 
how in some one form prevailed, and in others another. But one of his 
highest sources of delight is to walk over the prostrate ruins of some great 
city, where all appears confusion and decay, where to the eye of the ordinary 
observer all is a field or mass of undistinguishable ruin; and such, indeed, it 
appears at first to his own eye; but as he stoops down and examines, he 
perceives some corner-stone, some foundation-wall, some apex of the pedi- 
ment, some acroterial ornament, while all about are broken shafts and 
capitals. Having made out a temple, he looks about and considers where 
should run the lines of the surrounding temenos, and assisted thus by his 
previous judgment and experience, to his great joy, he discovers traces of 
that which he was in quest of, and of which no signs at first appeared. 
He considers, then, where was likely to be the forum of the city, and 
seeing bases of columns existing in different parts, and at great distances 
from each other, he searches for and discovers evidences of connecting 
porticoes, and thus makes out the entire quadrangle. Connected with 
these buildings, he expects to find traces of gymnasia or other buildings, 
and these he endeavours to identify and restore. He now searches among 
the mountain-slopes, and selects the spot whi h he thinks would be most 
eligible for the theatre or the stadium—sites which afford a fine expanse of 
scenery, and the natural form of which would facilitate the labours of the 
architect and effect economy. Here, perhaps, he finds no superstructure 
remaining, but on climbing its slope, he perceives what can be no other 
than the cavea and the orchestra. At length he realizes his conjectures 
by discovering some solitary block representing the peculiar moulding of 
the marble seats. Thus it is that, by degrees, that which appeared nothing 
but confusion arranges itself, like Ezekiel’s bones, into shape and form. 
Here is the whole city lying out before him in a manner which appears 
half imagination, half reality. And now, having realised it in his own 
mind, he points it out to the astonished eyes of his companions, who can 
no longer resist the evidence of their senses. 

This is, more or less, the nature of the researches in every ancient site ; 
for however perfect may be some of the monuments, other portions of the 
city have been swept away, and require to be restored in order to connect 
the whole. 
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The city of Ephesus is now, in fulfilment of sacred prophecy, a desert 
place: ‘the candlestick has been removed out of his place,’”—the flame, 
the sword, and the pestilence have done their part; and the land is guarded 
by Divine vengeance from the intrusion of thoughtless man, by the scor- 
pion and centipede, by marshes infected with myriads of serpents, and by 
attendant fever, dysentery, and ague. It may be objected that this scene 
of desolation may not be an evidence of the accomplishment of prophecy, 
but that it is caused by similar changes and vicissitudes of empire that 
have overthrown and laid waste so many other cities. It is true that many 
of what were once the finest and most opulent cities of Asia Minor are 
now desolate, that the healthful and smiling plain is now covered with the 
pestilential marsh, and sad and lamentable is the list of travellers who have 
lost their lives in exploring these regions; but a reflection on the justice 
and benevolence of God will shew that, though these cities were not 
threatened in particular with a denunciation from God, their licentiousness 
and wickedness procured their downfal; and it is extremely remarkable, 
that out of seven prophecies addressed to different Churches, not one has 
failed. If all the Churches had been denounced, and all seven were now 
in ruins, we might say that they, in common with many other cities, were 
ruined by the revolution of ages; but instead of this, we find that three 
only were denounced, and four commended, and these four are precisely 
those which are now remaining. If the sacred Scriptures had been written, 
like the heathen ones, from a wise and cunning foresight of future proba- 
bilities, Ephesus, the “ metropolis of all Asia,” the “chief city of Asia,” 
“‘one of the eyes of Asia,” the seat of the Panionium, or sacred confedera- 
tion of the lonians, the “ mart of commerce,” abounding in natural pro- 
ductions, strengthened by the greatness and extended celebrity of its idol, 
and which called itself, as we do London, the good old city, “ the good city 
of Ephesus,”— blessed with these natural advantages, whatever vicissitudes 
might have fallen upon the rest of Asiatic Greece, Ephesus, we might feel 
sure, would have remained; and if war had dismantled any of her towers, 
the conquerors themselves would have been glad to build them up again 
for their own advantage. Sardis, too, seated on the fertile banks of the 
Hermus, boasting in its impregnable acropolis, and its countless riches, 
“the most illustrious city of Lower Asia, which not only excelled the other 
cities in wealth and power, but was the capital of ancient Lydia, and the 
second residence of the Persian monarchs,”’—Sardis, at least, might have 
fancied itself secure. Lacdicea also, “the beautiful city,’ watered by the 
celebrated Meander, noted for the excellence of its territory, for its opu- 
lence and splendour, the seat of the Roman proconsulate, and of such im- 
portance and magnificence as to have had three large theatres, (one more 
than is now to be seen among the ruins of any other city of Asia Minor,) 
—Laodicea might have been esteemed in too flourishing condition to render 
abandonment and desolation possible. But these are those which were 
threatened, and these are they which are destroyed. Pergamus and 
Thyatira, both which cities were commended, although to each of them 
admonitions were addressed to certain portions of their inhabitants, yet 
remain respectable towns; while Smyrna and Philadelphia, which were 
the only two that were found perfect, (though, alas! not now so,) are still 
existing as flourishing and great cities, 

But our remarks, at present, are not with these cities—they are confined 
to the subject of illustration, the city of Ephesus. This city, the port 
of Ionia, situated on the river Cayster, was, during the whole period of 
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classical antiquity, a place of the highest importance. Owing to its 
favoured situation, it became the mart of commerce of Asia Minor, and 
here was exchanged the produce of Greece and Egypt with that of the 
Persian empire and inner Asia. The wealth of the town, arising from 
such intercourse, exposed it to the covetousness of the Persian monarchs ; 
but after a long period of three hundred years, during which it struggled, 
in common with the other cities of Asia, to maintain its independence, it 
was obliged to call in to its assistance the Greeks of Europe, who, from 
protectors, became its most cruel oppressors. For upwards of a century it 
was held by the successors of Alexander, and after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great, it fell into the hands of the Romans. The city suffered by an 
earthquake in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and though frequently 
wasted and destroyed, it ever rose to greater magnificence after each cata- 
strophe. Its final destruction, which happened a.p. 262, cannot fail to im- 
press the mind of the philosopher and the Christian, who think of its for- 
mer glory, its Christian celebrity, and its final desolation. 

The early colonists introduced with them the worship of the goddess 
Diana; but owing to the connexion of Ephesus with Central Asia, an 
Oriental character was gradually given to her rites. It was not the nimble 
goddess of the woods, but an uncouth, mammiform divinity which was 
exposed to view, and which represented the GREAT MOTHER OF NATURE and 
source of all things. Her temple, built at the joint expense of all Asia, 
was esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world; not merely from the 
engineering difficulties which its builders had to overcome, but on account 
of its magnificence and grandeur, the purity of its architecture, the beauty 
of its sculptural adornments, and the extraordinary collection of works of 
art, in painting and sculpture, which it contained. Seven times destroyed, 
it was seven times rebuilt, each time with greater magnificence ; one of its 
conflagrations being noted in history as the work of an execrable fanatic. 
This sacred shrine was reverenced in Greece and Asia. When Darius 
destroyed all the other temples of Asia, this alone was spared. Here met 
for worship the Greeks of Europe and of Asia. Here, in honour of Diana, 
sacrificed the great Macedonian conqueror, the proud Persian Satrap, and 
the Roman General: Alexander, Tissaphernes, and Antony did honour to 
her fane. 

This celebrated city, the chief seat of Asiatic grandeur, opulence, and 
civilization; this city, which witnessed the labours of apostles; this city, 
which became a monument of the fulfilment of divine prophecy ; this city, 
so famous both in pagan and in Christian times, it is the object of Mr. 
Falkener to describe. 

In the years 1844 and 1845 he travelled through all the most interesting 
portions of Asia Minor, visiting every ancient site, and exploring the ruins 
where these remains were considerable. At Ephesus, Mr. Falkener took 
a trigonometrical survey of the whole city, and measured each of the monu- 
ments. In many instances these sites had never been visited, and on no 
occasion was our knowledge of the monuments so minute or accurate as 
could have been desired. Frequently, he tells us, he was tempted to excavate, 
but being alone, and without the necessary funds and assistance, he was 
compelled to limit his researches to what he found above ground. Owing 
to the attention given in this country to the study of medieval antiquities, 
Mr. Falkener thought there would be but little hope of the whole of his 
researches being appreciated, and therefore considered it better to select 
one city which might awaken a more general interest in the public, either 
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from its existing monuments, or from the celebrity of its history. Hiera- 
polis, Priene, Magnesia ad Meandrum, of each of which cities he had 
plans and measurements, severally engaged his attention ; but none of these 
possessed the claims of Ephesus, which was at once the metropolis of Asia, 
and its fane celebrated as one of the wonders of the world. The ruins are 
on the borders of a pestilential marsh, but being there in the winter season, 
when the danger is not so great, he remained a fortnight, and during that 
time succeeded in taking a general plan of the whole city, with detailed 
measurements of its buildings. The temple has been swept away, and its 
very site is undistinguishable; but on his return to England, and sitting 
down to search into the accounts of ancient writers, with a view to prepare 
a descriptive accompaniment to his drawings, he became convinced of the 
true site which the temple had occupied, and longed to return once more 
to those classic regions, that he might reduce his conjectures into certainty : 
this he has not been permitted to accomplish, or he might have brought 
to light treasures of art in ancient sculpture, valuable not only from their 
antiquity, but which might once have been esteemed as treasures of art 
worthy of the temple even of the great Diana. 

Mr. Falkener is already favourably known by his “ Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,” a work which, it is hardly creditable to us to say, he was 
obliged to discontinue from want of support; his ‘‘ Theatres in Crete,” 
his “ Greek Inscriptions in Asia Minor,” and his Illustrations of Pompeii, 
which have been annually exhibited at the Royal Academy, and which are 
preparing for publication. His monograph, accompanied with carefully 
measured plans of the city and its various monuments, cannot fail to engage 
the attention and excite the interest of the scholar and the historian, the 
archeologist and the architect, the traveller and the divine. 

We trust that so praiseworthy a book will meet with the support it de- 
serves, and that a sufficient number of names may be at once forwarded to 
the publishers, Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, to enable Mr. 
Falkener to issue his work, as announced, in October next. 


RETIREMENT. 
A SONNET. 


Listiess I am not ;—I enjoy thy hour, 
Retirement, hush’d in silence when thou art; 

Exerting stilly thy commanding power 
Of numbering the beatings of the heart ; 

Of meditating on each thrill and sobbing 
Panting irregularly ; while the eye 

May drop the tear, and seems to count the throbbing 
Which is expressive of its ecstacy.— 

Each breathing seems as an angelic gushing 
Of inmost feelings not to be express’d 

In words, but rather by an outward rushing 
Impatient seek relief from their distress ; 

And thus, as spurning all that may control, 

Springs forth abroad the free enlargéd soul. 


Jan. 1, 1857. C. Vat. Le Grice. 
9 
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A BATCH OF OLD POETS:+. 


THE poets we are now to speak about are not modern ones. They be- 
long to that good old golden age of our literature—the age of Spenser, and 
of Shakspeare, and of Massinger—when poetry was full of freshness, and 
originality, and life. At a point of time some nine years before the close of 
the sixteenth century they were to this extent contemporary—Greene, and 
Marlowe, and Southwell were hurrying on unconsciously to early graves ; 
whilst Overbury, in his tenth year, was probably beginning school-boy 
tasks ; and Drummond, still younger by four years, was cherished as the 
darling of a rich and courtly home. Further than this, there is a resem- 
blance between four of them in the fact of the untimely deaths they came 
to. Greene died of an illness which was occasioned by excess ; Marlowe 
was killed in a tavern-brawl ; Southwell died a martyr to his faith upon the 
scaffold; Overbury was treacherously murdered in the Tower; and even 
Drummond is supposed to have been hastened to his end by grief at the 
beheading of the king. But, resembling one another to this extent in the 
equal unhappiness of their deaths, our poets were nevertheless unlike, and 
individual enough, in character, and conduct, and endowment. 
Robert Greene, who claims a chronological priority, was born in the 
year 1560, and died, in poverty and degradation, in 1592. His life is a 
mournful record of the wreck of great accomplishments and powers. Learned, 
travelled, witty, and poetical; and prolific, as well as very popular, both as 
a novelist and playwright; with common decency of conduct, his career 
might have been a prosperous and happy one. But decency had no place 
amongst his good qualities. Deserting an amiable and excellent wife as 
soon as he had squandered her inheritance, he came after a while to London, 
and plunged into the filthiest sloughs of profligate dissipation. Amidst his 
worst dissoluteness, which weaned from him all the companions who were 
most worth preserving, his learning and his literary skill seem never to have 
failed him. He wrote novels which were highly valued by his contem- 
poraries; and plays—less prized, it may be, than his novels—which have 
given to him an unquestionable and not insignificant place amongst the 
founders of our national drama. How much better, or more numerous, 
these writings might have been, if his life had been a longer or a purer one, 
we have, of course, no means of judging now; but there is found amongst 
them quite enough to justify the conviction that he would in time have cast 
off the scales of his moral leprosy, and been restored to moral health. Con- 
science, it is seen, failed not to ply him with upbraidings, and repentance 
and remorse came afterwards. If we look no further than into the wise and 
eloquent admonition which he addressed to his associates in wickedness, or 
into the pathetic penitence of the letter which he wrote from a death-bed 
as wretched as want, and pain, and woe could render it, to his deserted 
wife,—* too honest for such a husband,”— it is clear to us that he retained, 
amidst his worst excesses, a sense of spiritual degradation, and a reverence 
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for virtue, which augured well for him, had his life been spared. The last 
verses, probably, that he ever wrote—verses written certainly in his last 
illness—have this ending :— 
“O that a year were granted me to live, 
And for that year my former wits restored ! 
What rules of life, what counsel would I give, 
How should my sin with sorrow be deplored! 
But I must die of every man abhorred : 
Time loosely spent will not again be won ; 
My time is loosely spent, and I undone.” 


By far the greater portion of the poems of Greene are extracted from his 
novels, in which they were originally introduced either to help on the story, 
or to express more pleasantly the sentiments or situations of persons repre- 
sented in it. They are not generally possessed of any very high degree of 
merit, and the merit that they have is hardly of a true poetic kind. There 
is too much of mythology in the images, and too little of variety and grace- 
fulness in the versification, to be agreeable to modern taste. Sometimes, 
however, we meet with a natural feeling, or a genuine vein of thought, 
faithfully and well expressed. Amongst the instances of this which most 
please us, is the following song :— 


“ Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content ; 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 
Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 
The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown : 
Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 


* The homely house that harbours quiet rest ; 
The cottage that affords no pride nor care ; 
The mean that ’grees with country music best ; 
The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare ; 
Obscuréd life sets down a type of bliss : 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is.” 


The thought that runs through these lines—that of the preferableness of 
lowly fortunes and a poor estate to worldly greatness, with its inseparable 
dangers, and anxieties, and cares—appears to have been a favourite one 
with Greene, since it is more than once repeated in his poems, and repeated 
always in his best manner. Other writers, also, as the readers of English 
poetry will remember, have paid Greene the compliment of freely making 
use both of the thought itself and of the accessories which illustrate it. 

Another example of the same kind—objectionable, probably, to fair 
readers for the obsolete doctrine it enforces—is taken from “ Penelope’s 
Web,” in which he pithily discusses those special virtues necessary, as he 
presumes to say, fo be incident to every virtuous woman ; namely, obedience, 
chastity, and silence. It will be admitted that the feeling of this little 
piece is natural and pleasing; that its images, in spite of Ganymede, and 
Juno, and Great Jove, are appropriate and agreeable ; and that its versifica- 
tion is certainly not such as to enfeeble the effect of its more positive and 
palpable qualities :— 

“ The sweet content that quiets angry thought, 
The pleasing sound of household harmony, 
The physic that allays what fury wrought, 
The huswife’s means to make true melody, 
Is not with simple, harp, or worldly pelf, 
But smoothly by submitting of herself. 
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* Juno, the queen and mistress of the sky, 
When angry Jove did threat her with a frown, 
Caused Ganymede for nectar fast to hie, 
With pleasing face to wash such choler down ; 
For angry husbands find the soonest ease, 
When sweet submission choler doth appease. 


“ The laurel that impales the head with praise, 
The gem that decks the breast of ivory, 
The pearl that’s orient in her silver rays, 
The crown that honours dames with dignity ; 
No sapphire, gold, green bays, nor margarite, 
But due obedience worketh this delight.” 


The poem we have just quoted is, we think, a fair example of what 
should be regarded, on the whole, as Green’s best manner. Amongst his 
smaller compositions, it would be more easy to find better passages than 
better poems. And we are not sure that the same remark would not hold 
good in the case of the longest, which is also the most ambitious and elabo- 
rate, of these collected compositions. However this might be, it is certain 
that “The Maiden’s Dream”—which is the only one of these effusions that 
was published by itself during the life of the author, and which is now for the 
first time included in an edition of his poems—has passages in a far better, 
bolder strain, ‘The very conception and machinery of the piece indicate its 
imaginative character. Written to commemorate the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, the dreamer sees in a gloomy scene a crowd of nymphs or 
goddesses “in mourning robes of black” weeping around the lifeless 
knight. Arising in succession, these disconsolate nymphs—Justice, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance, Bounty, Hospitality, and Religion,—give 
measured and melodious utterance to their grief at the irreparable loss 
which each in her own special interests sustains, Scattered amongst their 
several “complaints,” the reader will find snatches of true and touching 
poetry; natural, and sometimes affecting, images; and thoughts and feel- 
ings so indicative of a nature capable of noble aspirations, as to make it the 
more lamentable that the spring they issued from should itself have been 
so foully choked and overgrown. 

Amongst the ablest and most intimate of Greene’s associates was Chris- 
topher, or Kit, Marlowe, who was born three years after him, and died 
in 1593, In spite of very humble birth, it was Marlowe’s good fortune to 
obtain a scholastic education, and to make, intellectually, a profitable use of 
the advantage. But his moral career appears to have been as abandoned 
and depraved as Greene’s, without the redeeming penitence which Greene 
evinced at last. They had been close companions in dissipation; but 
Marlowe slunk from the shame, though he had fully shared the sin, kept 
aloof from the misery of his dying friend, and disowned the intimacy after 
Greene was dead. His own dreadful end was not long delayed. In a 
traitorous attempt upon the life of a man with whom he was engaged at 
play, he was stabbed—stabbed, some say, with his own dagger—and died 
within a few hours. This horrible death can hardly be regarded as a sur- 
prising close of his unprincipled life. 

Mr. Campbell has well observed, if Marlowe’s life “was profligate, it 
was not idle.” The writings that we have of his, will fully justify this 
observation. And his ability is quite as incontestable as his industry. 
The “ mighty line” that was memorable amongst his own contemporaries is 
still heard with admiration in our critical age. If some amongst that illus- 
trious company of dramatists who, with the immortal Shakspeare at their 
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head, came after him, have made us familiar with higher flights of excel- 
lence than any that he ever soared to, they have also taught us to appreciate 
him better as the greatest in the band of their precursors. In his best 
plays he proves himself a genuine poet: daring, yet felicitous, in thought ; 
rich in imagination ; powerful in speech ; and skilful alike in spells of tender- 
ness and terror. This genius that is so conspicuous in the “ Faustus,” and 
in some of his other dramatic writings, gives also light and life to the lesser 
poems now before us. As far as there is scope for it, they are flushed by the 
same strong pulse of inspiration bounding through them. In the first two ses- 
tiads of “ Hero and Leander,”’ which are the only ones that Marlowe wrote, 
the poet seems to be revelling in the luxuriant warmth and sweetness of his 
own description of the young and beautiful lovers ; and if his design was, as 
Mr. Hallam says—dJicentious, it must be owned that his seductive verses 
are instinct with admirable art. The editor, however, endeavours to disarm 
this imputation of its sting, by declaring, and declaring, as we believe, on 
sufficient grounds, that “ licentiousness of treatment in poems of this nature 
was the common characteristic of the age, and not a speciality in Marlowe, 
who employed it with a grace and sweetness reached by none of his con- 
temporaries except Shakspere.”’ But no apology of this sort is needed for 
the translation of “ the First Book of Lucan,” or for any of the ten minor 
pieces which complete the collection. And there is in that collection one 
poem, “The Passionate Shepherd,” worthy by itself—if any common 
measure could be instituted between genius and goodness—to countervail 
and compensate for a good deal of that licentiousness which we have just 
referred to. This little poem is a masterpiece of song, happily conceived 
and exquisitely executed. Readers of every class—learned and unlearned, 
critics and poets—have been alike delighted with it. Campbell points to it 
as an example of “a sweet wild spirit and an exquisite finish of expres- 
sion,” and the more cautious Hallam calls it a “ beautiful song.” As long, 
indeed, as there are hearts sensible, beneath the burden of conventionalities, 
to the sweetest influences of nature, and the simple charm of natural images, 
and ears not sealed against the seductive melody of speech, this little 
gem of poetry will never be without admirers. We quote it, as given by 
Mr. Bell, with the addition of the stanza [the sixth] that was first published 
with it in the second edition of Walton’s “ Complete Angler :”’— 
“ Come live with me, and be my love ; 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 


“ And we will sit upon the rocks 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


* And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 


“A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 


“A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
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And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


“[Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. ] 


“The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning : 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love.” 


Whilst Greene and Marlowe were hurried along by their own miscon- 
duct into untimely graves, Southwell’s life was just as fatally shortened 
by his Christian zeal. In an age of religious persecution, it was his fortune 
to be a priest of the discredited faith, his glory to dare everything to which 
his convictions of religious duty urged him. Born of an ancient family in 
Norfolk, in the year 1562, he resided for some time as a student at Paris 
and at Douay, and proceeded to Rome, and was there admitted into the 
Society of Jesuits at the age of seventeen. In his twenty-second year he 
was ordained, and two years afterwards returned to his native country 
as a missionary priest. In spite of the dangers by which such a ministry 
was at that time surrounded in England, Southwell had solicited it with 
eagerness, as the truest service of a stern devotion. A few months after 
his arrival, he became domestic chaplain and confessor to the Countess of 
Arundel, whose husband was even then a prisoner in the Tower. It was 
during his residence in this family—a residence continued throughout six 
years—that he found time, in the intervals of sacred duties, which he faith- 
fully and fearlessly discharged, to compose the whole of his collected 
poems. His career of usefulness, as poet and as priest, was cut short at 
last by treachery. Arrested on a charge of sedition, he was subjected ten 
times to agonizing torture; was cast into a foul, disgusting dungeon in 
the Tower; and finally, was closely confined in the same fortress, but with 
less severity, and with the companionship of the Bible and the works of 
St. Bernard, during the three succeeding years. At the close of this long 
imprisonment, he was conveyed to Westminster, where he was tried, con- 
victed, and condemned, and on the next day he was executed, like an 
assassin or a thief, at Tyburn. It scarcely needs to be added of a man 
who had in such times courted so perilous a ministry, that he encountered 
death with the devout heroism of one who feels that he is dying in a good 
cause. 

The signal piety of Southwell’s life and the lamentable circumstances of 
his death have probably had some favourable influence on the reputation 
of his verse. The kindly feelings of compassion and regard of which he 
has been the object, may have led his admirers too rashly to take for 
granted that the merits of the writer were commensurate with the merits 
of the man. The religious feeling in itself, the rare and lovely sentiment 
in which faith, and love, and reverence are intermixed, is no doubt poetical ; 
and the faithful expression of that feeling, the expression which commu- 
nicates it as it lives in a devout soul, is poetry. But this faithfulness of 
communication, in which simplicity is one with sweetness, and in which 
every extrinsic ornament is a blemish, not a beauty, appears to be one of 
the least common accomplishments of religious men. Not many in any 
age of our literature, and in our own times, as far as we remember, only 
James Montgomery and Keble, have been eminently skilful in it. Now 
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the subject and design of every one of his effusions make it evident that it 
is amongst the religious poets, if in the poetic brotherhood at all, that 
Southwell’s place must be; but we confess that, amidst abundant evidence 
of the sincerity and ardour of his own personal religion, and of the earnest- 
ness of his anxiety to kindle piety in other hearts, we do not meet with 
any striking or sufficient instance of his mastery of the poet’s art, or, 
indeed, with any rendering of his thoughts in which religion does not 
seem, in its poetical aspect at least, to have lost something of its simplicity 
and beauty by his efforts to embellish it. His compositions, as it seems 
to us, belong to that class of which it has been said by a gifted brother of 
the guild, that they may “keep alive devotion already kindled; but they 
leave no trace in the memory, make no impression on the heart, and fall 
through the mind as sounds glide through the ear,—pleasant, it may be, in 
their passage, but never returning to haunt the imagination in retirement, 
or, in the multitude of the thoughts, to refresh the soul.” 

Southwell’s shorter pieces are undoubtedly his best. Mr. Hallam briefly 
dismisses his longest poem as “ wordy and tedious ;” and those who read 
the “Saint Peter’s Complaint” will pretty certainly coincide in opinion 
with that distinguished critic. One of the best stanzas in it, both for sub- 
stance and for form, is the following :— 


“ Christ! health of fever’d soul, heaven of the mind, 
Force of the feeble, nurse of infant loves, 
Guide to the wandering foot, light to the blind, 
Whom weeping sins, repentant sorrow, moves ; 
Father in care, mother in tender heart, 
Receive and save me, slain with sinful dart !” 


In the fourth verse of this stanza, it is obvious that weeping sins and re- 
pentant sorrow are equivalent expressions, made use of merely to lengthen 
out the line to a required measure; but with this exception, the quotation 
will be found to be a favourable one, and will make the reader acquainted with 
the metre and the manner of the poem. The minor pieces have in their time 
had many admirers. Ben Jonson is said to have told Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, “ that, so he had written that piece of his [Southwell’s] ‘ The 
Burning Babe,’ he would have been contented to have destroyed many of 
his.” We are glad the opportunity was not afforded him, since the little 
allegory which the dramatist referred to is far from having any claim to 
rank amongst the foremost of these lesser poems. A better choice in every 
respect—but especially better in regard to the simple and affecting earnest- 
ness with which a momentous and much disregarded truth is urged—might 
have been found in the lines “‘ upon the Image of Death,” for a few stanzas 
from which we must find room :— 


“ Before my face the picture hangs, 
That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs, 
That shortly I am like to find: 
But yet, alas! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 


“T often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare and thin ; 
I often view the hollow place, 
Where eyes and nose had sometime been : 
I see the bones across that lie, 
Yet little think that I must die. 
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“T read the label underneath, 
That telleth me whereto I must ; 
I see the sentence eke that saith, 
Remember, man, thou art but dust : 
But yet, alas! but seldom I 
Do think indeed that I must die. 


“Continually at my bed’s head 
An hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 
That I ere morning may be dead, 
Though now I feel myself full well : 
But yet, alas! for all this I 
Have little mind that I must die. 


“The gown which I do use to wear, 
The knife wherewith I cut my meat, 
And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat : 
All these do tell me I must die, 
And yet my life amend not I. 


“ My ancestors are turn’d to clay, 
And many of my mates are gone ; 
My youngers daily drop away, 
And can I think to ’scape alone ? 
No, no, I know that I must die, 
And yet my life amend not I.” 


And then, after dwelling on the impotence of Solomon’s wisdom and of 
Samson’s strength, and of Alexander's and Julius Cesar’s wide-spread 
rule, to save them from the universal destroyer, he concludes the poem with 
this appealing stanza :— 

“If none can ’scape Death’s dreadful dart, 
If rich and poor his beck obey ; 
If strong, if wise, if all do smart, 
Then | to ’scape shall have no way. 
Oh! grant me grace, O God! that I 
My life may mend, sith I must die.” 


At every step that we advance in our series some new tale of misery or 
horror meets us. Southwell, enlisting boldly in a noble service of which 
he might foresee the fatal end, encountered in his martyr’s death a fate that 
might have moved the envy of the able and aspiring Overbury. Dying in 
a dark, unwholesome prison, under the protracted agonies of poisons ad- 
ministered with so little skill that it needed more than three months, and 
the assistance of an abler hand at last, to complete the work, Overbury had 
no religious enthusiasm, no consciousness of a great mission gloriously 
closed, to uphold him in his last moments; no sympathy of friends to com- 
fort him; and certainly no well-established hope of signal recompense be- 
yond the grave. He had lived a courtier’s life, and he died a miserable 
death. 

And yet what is known of him makes it evident that he had capacity 
for greater things than any he accomplished. Born in the year 1581, he 
became a gentleman commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, at the age of 
fourteen; and having taken his Bachelor’s degree three years afterwards, 
he settled in the Middle Temple, studying law. Subsequently to this he 
spent some time in foreign travel, furnishing himself, as we are told, “ with 
things fitting a statesman, by experience in foreign government, knowledge 
of the language, passages of employment, external courtship, and good be- 
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haviour—things not common to every man.” It was in his twenty-first 
year that his acquaintance with Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerset, 
began to ripen into intimate association. From this time their friendship 
and court-favour rapidly advanced. But there was also growing up at the 
same time, in the family of the Earl of Suffolk, a daughter, whose distin- 
guished beauty was to prove fatal to the friendship and the favour of both 
of them, and even to the life of Overbury. Married at an early age to the 
young Earl of Essex, this lady, before she had ceased to be a child, became 
the idol of a profligate court. And mutual passion grew up between her and 
Somerset, and a divorce from Essex was artfully obtained by the countess, 
in order to get rid of the impediment to a legal union with her lover. Dur- 
ing the progress of this intrigue, Overbury had in vain endeavoured to set 
free his friend from the entanglement; and after the marriage of the guilty 
pair, his zealous efforts becoming known to the countess, gave birth to the 
deadliest resentment in her breast. A pretext was soon made for procur- 
ing his commitment to the Tower, where he was consigned to the clumsy, 
as well as cruel, practices of her villainous agents. After torturing their 
victim for the space of three months, with poisonous drugs, it was found 
necessary to employ a foreign adept, who was recommended by the king’s 
physician. By him the work was soon ended. Overbury died on the 15th 
of September, 1613 ;—died from poison, administered, it is supposed, with- 
out the knowledge or connivance of Somerset, although both he and his 
countess were shortly afterwards found guilty of the murder; but with the 
knowledge and connivance, as the editor more than intimates, of the perfidi- 
ous king himself, by whom the noble pair were subsequently pardoned. 

The extraordinary interest which was excited by the death of Overbury 
appears to have extended itself by sympathy to the one poem, “ A Wife,” 
on which his poetical reputation strictly rests. It is only on this supposi- 
tion that we can at all account for the popularity of that piece on its first 
appearance, or for the multitudes of ‘* Elegies’’—themselves a proof of that 
popularity—which the editor prefixes to the poem. The true merit of the 
composition is quite other than poetical : it contains nothing elevated, or 
imaginative, or impassioned; no charm of sentiment or fancy; no tender- 
ness of feeling and no felicity of images; and certainly, no very exalted 
conception of the highest qualities and graces of a woman’s genuine worth. 
His great contemporary might have inspired Overbury with a far nobler 
and far truer ideal of female excellence—an ideal, richer far in poetry be- 
cause more far-seeing into the spiritual loveliness of a good and perfect 
wife. 

The virtues and the charms that Overbury dwells on in his poem are 
just those that any judicious and acute man would wish for in a wife—the 
homespun steady-going qualities that may be warranted to wear well in 
the routine of married life ; and the virtues and the charms that he takes no 
notice of, are, on the other hand, just those which involve all the higher 
faculties of a woman’s soul, and all the most glorious purposes and ends 
and aspirations of her nature. But the prosaic view which he puts forward 
is undoubtedly maintained with a good deal of brevity and point and quaint- 
ness, and, now and then, with aphoristic sense and strength. Nothing, for 
instance, can be better in its way than his well-known line— 


“He comes too neere, that comes to be denide ;” 


and something of the same kind of skill, in a less degree, is manifested in 
the terseness of the following stanza — 
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“Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 
By nature wise, not learned by much art, 
Some knowledge on her side, will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart : 
Besides, her inborne vertue fortifie, 
They are most firmly good, that best know why ” 

Throughout the composition all the best passages are in this manner, and 
derive their value mainly from clearness and conciseness of expression, and 
an intellectual acuteness which has certainly more affinity with wit than 
with poetry. 

In Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ Characters,” in which he has cast off the re- 
straints of rhyme and metre, his understanding moves with greater freedom, 
and with a more agreeable and graceful step, than in his poem. But the 
distinctive qualities of both are of the same kind. The striking peculiari- 
ties of the several characters are, for the most part, well hit off in sharp and 
clear and quaint expressions, and with abundant point and tartness, if not 
wit. The pleasantest and best of them—to which, in truth, the writer’s 
heart appears to have contributed not less than his intellect—is the charac- 
ter of * A faire and happy Milk-mayde,” of whom, amongst other sweet 
and pretty fancies, he tells us :— 

“ The golden eares of corne fall and kiss her feet when she reapes them, as if they 
wisht to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that fell’d them.” ... “She 
makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pitty: and when winter 
evenings fall early [sitting at her merry wheele] she sings a defiance to the giddy 
wheele of fortune.” .. . “She dares goe alone, and unfold sheepe i’ th’ night, and feares 
no manner of ill, because she meanes none: yet to say truth, she is never alone, for 
she is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones ; 
yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not pauled with insuing idle eogitations.” 

Drummond of Hawthornden, who has kept his place for two centuries 
amongst the well-remembered poets of the past, was born in the year 1585, 
and died in the early days of December, 1649. He enjoyed a learned 
education, travelled much and profitably, and commanded. by his wealth 
and taste all the accessories of a life of elegant and studious ease. Some 
of the selectest fruits of his retirement are found in this collection of his 
poetical works. In the great conflict of the times he lived in, Drummond 
was a zealous and attached royalist; and his death, as we have already 
intimated, is sometimes supposed to have been hastened by his grief at the 
execution of the king. His poems, with few exceptions, were published 
during the last twenty-five years of his own lifetime. 

Ben Jonson said of Drummond’s verses, that they smelled of the schooles ; 
to which Mr. Willmott, in his “ Lives of Sacred Poets,” replies, ‘* they 
were the schools of nature. Not one of his contemporaries had a heart 
more susceptible of her music, or looked out upon her: beauty less fre- 
quently through the ‘ spectacles of books.’” This favourable. testimony is 
confirmed by the poems themselves. They are rich enough, undoubtedly, 
in proofs of the writer’s wide and intimate acquaintance with literature, 
and his affection for Italian literature; but they are richer still in indi- 
cations of the love which nature teaches those who watch and wait upon 
her in the ever-varying aspects of her inexhaustible loveliness. We take 
this to be one of the greatest and most constant charms of Drummond’s 
compositions. But along with it there is very commonly the accompani- 
ment of a vein of pleasing pensiveness, and of a genuine, though not deep 
feeling, which is manifested most frequently in strains of sweet and gentle 
tenderness. It is this harmony of moderate powers, rather than the pre- 
dominance of any one magnificent faculty, which has formed, as far as the 
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essence of his poetry is concerned, one of the main supports of Drummond’s 
popularity. His versification, in which correctness of nature, purity of 
language, and melody of sound, are happily combined, has also had, as it 
deserved to have, a very considerable share in keeping his poetic reputation 
unimpaired. 

Amidst the somewhat voluminous effusions of Drummond’s pen, it is, 
we think, to be regretted that some few and short pieces are to be met with 
in which this serious and elegant, and sometimes devout writer, would 
seem to have been trying experiments in grossness, and triumphing in his 
own deplorable success. The editor has done well to give his author un- 
mutilated even of his blemishes; but it must be declared that the poems 
we refer to are blemishes—only the more revolting from the pure and high 
environment in which we find them. 

It was probably from his familiarity with Italian literature that Drummond 
learned his love of the sonnet, and his very considerable mastery over that 
complicated form of verse. His sonnets are, upon the whole, undoubtedly 
his happiest compositions. He is often critically exact, both in the verbal 
structure and the unity and character of thought which are exacted by the 
example and authority of the best masters. Hallam admits that his poems of 
this kind * would have acquired a fair place among the Italians of the six- 
teenth century.” They certainly deserve a high rank amongst the sonnets 
in our own language. We cannot give the reader a fairer specimen of his 
poetic skill than by setting before him that which is addressed to the night- 
ingale :— 

“Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours, 

Of winter’s past or coming void of care, 

Well-pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers, 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 

Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick which by thy songs, 

Attir’d in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 

Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays.” 





CHALDAA AND SUSIANA®. 


Tue interest aroused by the discoveries at Nineveh is not likely to 
abate, but will rather excite further researches in unexplored regions, 
which, if not surpassing in splendour, may at least vie in historical interest 
and value with those made in Assyria. Chaldza has been almost lost in 
the darkness of lapsing ages; the light now let in upon its obscurity 
dazzles the sober imagination of the antiquarian, and excites the strongest 
hopes that the few pages yet remaining to complete the records of the 
past may ere long be satisfactorily filled up. 





® « Travels and Researches in Chaldaa and Susiana; with an Account of Excavations 
at Warka, the ‘ Erech’ of Nimrod, and Shush, ‘ Shushan the Palace’ of Esther, in 1849-52, 
under the Orders of Major-General Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., and 
also of the Assyrian Excavation Fund in 1853-4. By William Kennett Loftus, F.G.S.” 
(London: James Nisbet & Co.) 
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The name of Loftus cannot be unfamiliar to many readers: his inde- 
fatigable researches on behalf of the Assyrian Excavation Fund has en- 
titled him to a place in the historian’s gratitude inferior only to that held 
by Mr. Layard. We owe his present volume of researches to his con- 
nection with the Turco-Persian Boundary Commission, under the direction 
of Sir W. F. Williams, the hero of Kars. 

The extensive frontier between Turkey and Persia has for many cen- 
turies been in an unsettled state, and in 1839-40 the outbreak of serious 
hostilities between these two nations became so imminent that the tran- 
quillity of the whole world was endangered. ‘The cabinets of England 
and Russia, interested in the maintenance of peace, offered their friendly 
mediation, which was accepted, and commissioners from the four powers 
assembled at Erzertim, who, after sitting four years, at length concluded 
a treaty, one article of which determined that representatives should be 
sent to define a precise line of boundary which might not admit of future 
dispute. A joint commission was appointed to carry out this article. The 
British Government selected Major-general (then Colonel) Williams, R.A., 
to this service, his previous experience during the protracted conferences 
at Erzertim having eminently qualified him for this appointment. In 1849 
Mr. Loftus was attached, as geologist, to General Williams’ staff, which he 
joined at Mosul on the 5th of April. 

The state of affairs in the pashalic of Baghddd was such as to detain the 
commission there, inactive, during the whole summer. As soon as the heat 
permitted, Major Williams determined to relieve the monotony and lassi- 
tude attendant on this long detention, by carrying out a contemplated trip 
to the ruins of Babylon, a distance across the barren desert of about fifty 
miles :— 

“ The expansive plains of Babylonia possess such natural advantages for the study of 
astronomy, that we cannot wonder at their having become the birthplace of that 
science, The remarkable dryness and regularity of the climate, the serenity of the 
sky, and the transparency of the atmosphere, particularly point to that region as 
admirably adapted for studies and investigations of this nature. Constellations of the 
eighth magnitude are distinctly visible to the naked eye; while between May and 
November meteors fall in countless numbers. Under these circumstances, when obser- 
vatories are being established in various less favourable localities, it appears not a little 
strange that ‘ the land of the Chaldees’ is passed over in utter forgetfulness. With the 
appliances and correctly-adjusted instruments which the march of civilization has pro- 
duced, what additions to our knowledge of astronomy and meteorology might we not 
attain by erecting an observatory at such a spot as Baghdad or Babylon !”—(p. 32.) 


It is unnecessary to quote any of the remarks made by Mr. Loftus on 
the ruins of Babylon, as they have been so often described ; we will there- 
fore proceed with the author’s party to Mohammerah, the southern point 
of the disputed boundary, through Lower Mesopotamia. This route, by 
the Jezireh, had scarcely been visited by Europeans, and the author hoped 
to accomplish a double object—that of examining the geology of the 
Chaldean marshes, and that of exploring the ruins of Warka, to which 
tradition assigns the honour of being the birthplace of the patriarch 
Abraham. 

This region of Lower Babylonia has been so little visited, that many of 
the monuments of its past history remain unexplored. During most of the 
spring and summer, the greater part of the country from above latitude 32° 
isa continuous marsh towards the south, quite impassable, except in canoes, 
The heat also prevents the approach of travellers. The only season of 
the year which frees Chaldea from water and fever is the winter, The 
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Arab tribes, too, are perfectly wild and uncontrolled, regarding strangers 
with infinite suspicion :— 


“Tn no other part of Babylonia is there such astonishing proof of ancient civilization 
and denseness of population. Some lofty pile is generally visible to mark the site of 
a once important city, whilst numerous little spots, covered with broken pottery, point 
to the former existence of villages and of a rural population. .. . Of the principal cities 
founded by Nimrod, the son of Cush, four are represented in Genesis x. 10, as giving 
origin to the rest:—‘ And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Acead, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar.’ ” 


The position of this land of Shinar is a much-disputed point. Some 
contend that it refers to the modern district called Sinjar, in Mesopotamia, 
but this is a mountainous and rocky region, whereas Shinar is described in 
the Bible as ‘‘a plain.” Others more reasonably point to a district much 
further south, where exist the remains of innumerable cities, regarded by 
Jewish tradition as the country Shinar, from whence that nation originally 
proceeded. In confirmation of this, Babylonia, in old cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, is called by the same name, Shinar, and it is also still preserved in 
the important ruins of Sinkara. Moreover, the site of Babel is traditionally 
assigned to the same region, and the large ruins near Hillah, on the 
Euphrates, are generally supposed to represent it. Admitting this, we 
ought naturally to seek for the other three cities in the primitive kingdom 
of the adjacent region. Let us see if there be any site which will corre- 
spond with the Biblical Erech—the second city of Nimrod, leaving, for the 
present, Accad, or Calneh, out of consideration. 

About 120 miles south-east of Babylon are some enormous piles of 
mounds, which from their name and importance appear at once to justify 
their claim to consideration. The name of Warka is derivable from Erech 
without unnecessary contortion, Sir Henry Rawlinson believes that 
Warka is Erech, and this belief is supported by concurrent testimony. 
He ascribes to Warka a very high antiquity, and regards it as the mother- 
eity from which all others sprang :— 


“ Having made these preliminary remarks on the still obscure origin and history of 
Warka, I proceed to describe the present aspect of these very remarkable ruins. They 
stand in latitude about 31° 19’ N., and in longitude about 45° 40’ E., and are distant 
four miles from the nearest point on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. An elevated 
tract of desert soil, ten miles in breadth, is slightly raised above a series of inundations 
avd marshes caused by the annual overflowing of the Euphrates. Upon this are situ- 
ated not only Warka, but Sinkara, Tel Ede, and Hammam—all unapproachable, except 
from November to March, during which months the river assumes its lowest level, and 
occasionally admits of access. This belt of elevated soil extends from a few miles south 
of Warka, in a N.E. direction, to the meres of the Affej already mentioned. Towards 
the south and east the land of Chaldia is swallowed up in a chain of marshes, through 
which, at long intervals, an island or an ancient mound appears above the horizon of 
waters. This character of the district appears from historical evidence to have obtained 
from the earliest times, and is duly represented in the Nineveh sculptures during the 
period of Sennacherib. While the inundation prevails, reeds and coarse grass skirt the 
border of the water, and a few stunted tamarisk bushes flourish for a time at a little 
higher level; but with the retiring of the water vegetation rapidly dies, and in a few 
short weeks nothing but dried rushes and leafless twigs are to be seen on a parched 
sandy desert. 

“ The desolation and solitude of Warka are even more striking than the scene which 
is presented at Babylon itself. There is no life for miles around. No river glides in 
grandeur at the base of its mounds; no green date-groves flourish near its ruins. The 
jackal and the hyena appear to shun the dull aspect of its tombs. The king of birds 
never hovers over the deserted waste. A blade of grass or an insect finds no existence 
there. The shrivelled lichen alone, clinging to the weathered surface of the broken 
brick, seems to glory in its universal dominion upon those barren walls. Of all the 
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desolate pictures which I have ever beheld, that of Warka incomparably surpasses all, 
There are, it is true, lofty and imposing structures towering from the surrounding piles 
of earth, sand, and broken pottery, but all form or plan is lost in masses of fallen brick- 
work and rubbish. These only serve to impress the mind more fully with the complete 
ruin and desertion which have overtaken the city. Its ancient name even is lost to 
the modern tribes, and little is known with certainty of its past history. Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Susa have their peculiar traditions, but ancient Warka and its sanctity 
are forgotten as though they had possessed no previous existence. 

“Standing upon the summit of the principal edifice called the Buwariyya, in the 
centre of the ruins, the beholder is struck with astonishment at the enormous accumu- 
lation of mounds and ancient relics at his feet. An irregular circle, nearly six miles in 
circumference, is defined by the traces of an earthen rampart, in some places forty 
feet high. An extensive platform of undulating mounds, brown and scorched by the 
burning sun, and cut up by innumerable channels and ravines, extends, in a general 
direction north and south, almost up to the wall, and occupies the greatest part of the 
enclosed area. As at Niffar, a wide channel divides the platform into two unequal 
parts, which vary in height from twenty to fifty feet; upon it are situated the prin- 
cipal edifices of Warka. On the western edge of the northern portion rise, in solemn 
grandeur, masses of bricks which have accumulated around the lower stories of two 
rectangular buildings and their various offices, supposed to be temples, or perhaps royal 
tombs. The bleached and lichen-covered aspect of the surface attests the long lapse of 
ages which has passed since the enterprising hand of man reared them from above the sur- 
rounding level desert. Detached from the principal mass of platform are several irre- 
gularly-shaped low mounds between it and the walls, some of which are thickly strewed 
with lumps of black scoria, as though buildings on their summits had been destroyed 
by fire. At the extreme north of the platform, close to the wall, a conical mound rears 
its head from the surrounding waste of ruins—the barrow, probably, of some ancient 
Scyth. Warka, in the days of her greatness, was not, however, confined within the 
limit of her walls; her suburbs may be traced by ruined buildings, mounds, and pottery, 
fully three miles beyond the ramparts into the eastern desert. Due north, at the 
distance of two miles from the Buwariyya, is the dome-shaped pile of Nuffayji, which 
rivals the central ruin itself in height, and stands the advanced guard of the city. 
Near it several smaller barrows are strewed around, without apparent order or design. 
On the north-east is another large mound, resembling, but smaller than, Nuffayji. 

“ Forlorn splendour and unbroken solitude reign undisturbed on the ruins. With the 
exception of the Tuweyba tribe, the Arabs shun a site which is held to be the abode of 
evil spirits, and none will dare to pass a night upon the doleful spot. 

“The view of the surrounding horizon is not more cheering than that of the desolate 
scene within the walls. During seasons of drought (for I have visited Warka at no 
other time), seldom is an Arab tent or herd of cattle discernible on any side. In the 
clear sky of morning or evening it is only possible to make out a few spots which mark 
the winding course of the Euphrates at the junction of the Hillah and Semava streams, 
El-Khithr trees and Kala’a Daraji—old settlements casually inhabited. 

“Tel Ede on the north-north-east, Sinkara on the east-south-east, and a few date-trees 
on the marshes of the Kahr, are all that the eye finds to dwell upon in the opposite di- 
rection. The intervening space is a dry, barren, and dismal desert, void of water, vege- 
tation, and inhabitants. The prophecy of the coming desolation of Babylon is equally 
applicable to Warka:—‘ It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall the 
shepherds make their fold there. For probably eighteen centuries, Warka has stood 
deserted and in ruins, as she now appears. No wonder, therefore, that her history is 
lost in the oblivion of the past.”—(pp. 162—166.) 


The external walls (enclosing the main portion of the ruins) assume the 
form of an irregular circle five and a-half miles in circumference. They are 
of sun-dried brick. At their highest elevation they are between forty and 
fifty feet above the plain, but they have been considerably more; the width 
may have been twenty feet: many breaks occur, some of which were, 
doubtless, entrances. The most central, lofty, and ancient of the three 
great edifices which rise conspicuously from the surface of the ruins is 
Buwiriyya. It appears at first to be a cone, but it is a tower 200 feet 
square, built entirely of sun-dried bricks. On excavating at its basement 
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there was discovered, on the centre of each side, a massive buttress of 
peculiar construction, erected for the purpose of supporting the main 
edifice. This, with other peculiar features, tends to the supposition that it 
is a very early structure. Sir Henry Rawlinson confirms this conclusion, 
by reading the name of King Urukh upon the brick legends of the 
buttresses, which record the dedication of the edifice to Sin, or the *f moon,” 
by that monarch, who is supposed to have lived about 2230 8.c. The 
name Buwariyya, in Arabic, signifies “ reed-mats,”’ reed-matting being 
used in this and in other mounds of Mesopotamia as a new foundation for 
each successive layer of bricks. 

The most interesting structure at Warka is that called Wuswas. It is 
contained in a spacious walled quadrangle, the eastern corner of which is 
840 feet from the Buwariyya. The enclosure is oblong, and includes an 
area of 74 acres. ‘The most important and conspicuous portion of this 
great enclosure is a structure on the south-west side, which gives its pre- 
sent name to the ruin. It is 276 feet long by 174 feet wide, and stands 
80 feet above the plain, elevated, as all Babylonian and Assyrian ruins are, 
on a lofty artificial platform 50 feet high. The fagade measures 174 feet 
in length, and in some places is 23 feet in height. It must have been 
extremely imposing :— 

“It has long been a question whether the column was employed by the Babylonians 
as an architectural embellishment. The Wuswas facade settles this point beyond dis- 
pute. Upon the lower portion of the building are groups of seven half-columns re- 
peated seven times, the rudest, perhaps, which were ever reared, but built of moulded 
semicircular bricks, and securely bonded to the wall. The entire absence of cornice, 
capital, base, or diminution of shaft, so characteristic of other columnar architecture, 
and the peculiar and original disposition of each group in rows like palm-logs, suggest 
the type trom which they sprang. It is only to be compared with the style adopted by 
aboriginal inhabitants of other countries, and was evidently derived from the construc- 
tion of wooden edifices. Previous researches have furnished us with no idea as to 
the exteriors of Assyrian palaces. . . . For the first time, then, Wuswas advances some 
positive data by which to reconstruct the exterior of a Ninevite palace.” 


There is evidence to shew that the superstructure of Wuswas was vaulted ; 
the recent researches at Khorsabad—where magnificent arches of sun-dried 
brick still rest on the massive backs of the colossal bulls which guard the 
great gateways leading into the city—shew that the Assyrians not only 
understood the construction of an arch, but also its use as a decorative 
feature: the old notion, that the arch was the invention of the Romans, is 
now completely exploded. ‘The bricks used in the construction of the 
Wuswas edifice measure 124 inches square by 3 inches thick. Each is 
marked on its under-side with a deeply-impressed triangular stamp or 
wedge, which may be regarded as a sacred emblem. This stamp doubt- 
less indicates the character of the edifice in which it so frequently occurs. 
A few bricks are likewise impressed with an oblong die, bearing thirteen 
lines of minute cuneiform characters, resembling those which occur on clay 
cylinders, but so extremely indistinct as to be nearly illegible. 

Mr. Loftus will not admit that the Wuswas temple is either a Parthian 
or a Sassanian structure. Although it has hitherto yielded no records to 
decide the point satisfactorily, he would fain believe that such will ulti- 
mately be recovered to prove its undoubted Babylonian origin. At present, 
it is impossible to assign to it other than an approximate date; perhaps it 
was erected about the seventh or eighth century B.c. 

There are no data by which we may decide as to the object for which 
this immense edifice was built. The fact, however, that Warka was a 
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great Necropolis, and that the Greek historian Arrian says that the Assy- 
rian kings were buried somewhere in the Chaldean marshes, rather tends to 
the supposition that two, at least, of the monster edifices at Warka were 
among the tombs of the kings to which Arrian alludes. With the excep- 
tion of several fragments of coloured enamelled bricks, similar to those 
found on the ruins of the Kasr at Babylon, there was nothing in or around 
the edifice which indicated the mode of decoration employed; and as 
Wuswas failed to yield sculptured bas-reliefs, we must, it is to be feared, 
give up all hope of discovering works of this nature in Babylonia. 

It is remarked, that not a single instance has been found of undoubted 
Assyrian sepulture ; the natural inference is, that the Assyrians either made 
away with their dead by some other method than by burial, or else that 
they conveyed them to some distant locality. If, however, Assyria be with- 
out its cemeteries, Chaldzea is full of them. Every mound between Niffar 
and Mugeyer is an ancient burial-place. In our present state of knowledge, 
it would be too much to say that Chaldea was the necropolis of Assyria; 
but it is by no means improbable that such was the case. Arrian, in de- 
scribing Alexander’s sail into the marshes south of Babylon, distinctly states 
that most of the sepulchres of the Assyrian kings were there constructed ; 
and the same locality is assigned to them in the Peutingerian tables. In 
the old geographers, however, the term Assyria is frequently applied to 
Babylonia; and the tombs alluded to may therefore be those only of the 
ancient kings of Babylonia. Still, it is likely that the Assyrians regarded 
with peculiar reverence that land out of which Asshur went forth and 
builded Nineveh, and that they interred their dead around the original 
seats of their forefathers. Whether this were so or not, the whole region 
of Lower Chaldza abounds in sepulchral cities of immense extent :— 

“ By far the most important of these is Warka, where the enormous accumulation of 
human remains proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot, and that it was so esteemed 
for centuries. It is difficult to convey anything like a correct notion of the piles upon 
piles of human relics which there utterly astound the beholder. There is probably no 
other site in the world which can compare with Warka in this respect ; even the tombs of 
ancient Thebes do not contain such an aggregate amount of mortality. From its foun- 
dation by Urukh until finally abandoned by the Parthians—a period probably of 2,500 
years—Warka appears to have been a sacred burial-place !” 


The forms of the funeral jars and sarcophagi are curious: the earliest 
and most common throughout Babylonia, and which prevailed down to the 
time of the Parthians, is the large top-shaped vase, well known as the 
“ Babylonian urn.”” Sometimes two of these vessels are placed mouth to 
mouth, and then cemented together, one mouth fitting into the other with 
great exactness. Another early form is very curious and original It re- 
sembles an oval dish-cover, the sides sloping outwards towards the base, 
which rests on a projecting rim. Various other forms of pottery of minor 
importance were applied to the purposes of burial :— 


“ But they all sink into insignificance when compared with the glazed earthen coffins, 
whose fragments occar in such amazing abundance on the surface of the mounds at 
Warka as to mark them as one of the chief peculiarities of those remarkable ruins. 
These coffins are slipper-shaped, but more elegant and symmetrical than that homely 
article. The oval aperture by which the body was introduced is flattened and furnished 
with a depressed ledge for the reception of a lid, which was cemented with lime-mortar. 
The upper surface of each coffin generally, and the lid sometimes, is covered with ele- 
vated ridges, plain or ornamental; forming square panels, each of which contains a 
similar small embossed figure, representing a warrior in close, short-fitting tunic, and 
long, loose nether-garments. He stands with arms akimbo, and his legs astride ; in his 
belt is a short sword, and on his head an enormous coiffure, of very curious appearance. 
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The whole visible surface of the coffin is covered with a thick glazing of rich green 
enamel on the exterior, and of blue within the aperture. The material of which the 
coffins are composed is yellow clay, mixed with straw and half-baked.” 


Mr. Loftus made a second journey to Warka in order to obtain a 
specimen of these extraordinary coffins for the British Museum. From 
the very friable nature of these vessels, this was a task of extreme difficulty, 
but ingeniously overcome. 

In one of the terraces of Buwariyya three vaults were discovered ; one 
measuring 13 inches by 10 inches square, and 21 inches in depth, was 
filled with earth and the fragments of two large sepulchral vases, without 
any traces of their original contents. From subsequent discoveries at 
Sinkara, Mr. Loftus concludes that the bones of the dead were in the above 
cases deposited in vases and placed in the vaults; after which the private 
records and property of the deceased were arranged over them, and the 
whole submitted to the flames :— 


“The locality at Warka, which furnished the most valuable and interesting fruits of 
my researches, was a small detached mound, forty feet high, situated about half-a-mile 
south-east of the Buwariyya. One of my overseers picked up from its summit a few 
fragments of ornamental plaster, which induced me to make excavations. I was soon 
rewarded by the discovery of a chamber, measuring forty feet long and twenty-eight 
feet wide, the mud walls of which stood only four feet high, and had been covered 
with coloured plaster. It was a perfect museum of architectural scraps, of a highly 
instructive and curious character. The unbaked brick floor was literally piled with 
broken columns, capitals, cornices, and innumerable relics of rich internal decoration, 
which exhibited undoubted symptoms of Greek and Roman influence on Oriental taste. 
The smaller objects were wholly plaster; but the larger consisted of moulded bricks, 
thinly coated with white plaster; many of them were fantastically coloured. One 
large fragment of cornice bore, among other devices, a spirited crouching griffin, which, 
at tirst sight, reminded me of the similar figures sculptured on a frieze in an inner 
chamber at the remarkable ruins of Al Hadr, near Mosul. This emblem was accom- 
panied by the well-known Greek echinus moulding; but the cornice was purposely 
destroyed by some strange Arabs, who visited the mounds between the intervals of 
excavation. 

“Three of the capitals are Ionic; but the proportions of the volutes and other 
members are peculiar. A fourth description of small capital has peculiarities of its 
own, suggestive of the later Byzantine style. A large and elegant leaf rises from 
the necking, and bends under each corner of the abacus. Springing from behind a 
smaller curled leaf in the centre, is the bust of a human figure wearing the same 
preposterous head-dress which is characteristic of the slipper coffins and Parthian 
coins. 

“No columns were discovered to correspond with the larger capitals; but the walls 
were liberally adorned with small Ionic half-columns, with half-smooth, half-fluted 
shafts, which were highly coloured. The lower and smooth surfaces were diagonally 
striped with red, green, yellow and black; the flutes being painted black, red, and 
yellow alternately, while the level ridges between them are left white. In some cases 
the flutes were quartered with the same colours. 

“ Among the débris of smaller articles were bases of columns,—friezes, with bunches 
of grapes alternating with leaves,—gradines, resembling those on the castles of the 
Nineveh bas-reliefs, but ornamented at the base with a conspicuous six-rayed star in a 
circle,—fragments of open screen-work, with complicated geometric designs of different 
patterns on the opposite sides (these are very peculiar, and differ materially from the 
arabesque,)—and flakes of painted plaster from the walls, with fragments of small 
statuettes, coloured, and sometimes gilded.”—(pp. 225, 226.) 


It is to be hoped that at some period not very distant, excavations may 
be resumed among the mounds of Chaldea. If those of Warka have 
failed in yielding bas-reliefs and objects of a higher class of interest, like 
those obtained from the palaces of Assyria, they have at least afforded 
abundance of important information on two subjects of which we were in 
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comparative ignorance; viz. Babylonian architecture, and the mode of 
burial during twenty centuries preceding the Christian era. Doubtless 
Warka will yet yield memorials and relics second to none in interest and 
value. From them we may look for much additional light, not only con- 
cerning the early Chaldzean and Achemenian periods, but also with rela- 
tion to its Greek and Parthian occupiers down to about the Christian era. 

Having concluded his excavations at Warka, Mr. Loftus determined on 
visiting the neighbouring ruins of Sinkara, distant fifteen miles to the 
south-east. They stand on the extreme verge of the broad desert ridge, 
which intervenes between the inundations of the Euphrates on the West, 
and the marshes of the Shat-el-Kahr on the East, and consist of a low 
circular platform about 44 miles in circumference, rising gradually from 
the level of the plain to a central mound, the highest point of which 
is seventy feet, and is distinctly seen from Warka and the Euphrates. 
Upon cursory inspection it is evident that these ruins all belong to 
one period, and that no later races of different origin have built upon the 
edifices erected by the ancient people. There are no coins, glass, or 
glazed pottery, as at Warka; but a uniform dull brown hue pervades 
everything about the place. The soil is almost impalpable. The excava- 
tions, disclosed tombs, and inscriptions on the bricks, fix the date of the 
upper part of the mound above the tombs as early as the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about 600 B.c. A brick was picked up with a legend of six- 
teen lines, bearing the name of Purna-Puriyas, who seems to have reigned 
about 1650 B.c. :— 

“Tf evidence were required that the early Chaldeans practised the rite of burial, 
Sinkara furnishes it beyond the shadow of a doubt. The whole area of the ruins is a 
cemetery! Wherever an excavation was made, vaults and graves invariably occurred, 
and the innumerable cuneiform records contained in them substantiate their undoubted 
autiquity. So numerous were the clay tablets, I almost arrived at the conclusion that 
the fine brown dust of the mounds resulted from their decomposition.” 


The upper chambers of the Sinkara tombs also yielded a few curious 
tablets of baked clay, which are not only interesting as exhibiting the state 
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CLAY TABLET FROM A TOMB AT SINKARA, 


of the arts, but as illustrating the costume, occupation, and worship of the 
Chaldeans. ‘The sculptures of the palaces of Nineveh were historical 
monuments, erected by the kings of Assyria to perpetuate their own 
exploits and greatness ; but the people are only shewn as subservient to 
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the will of their monarch. 
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In the little tablets from Sinkara is depicted 


the every-day life of the people, modelled by themselves, without any royal 


influence to produce the best works 
of the best artists. Rude as they 
are, these designs prove that the 
Chaldzans—if they had possessed 
stone for the purpose—could have 
executed sculptures equal, if not su- 
perior, to those of the Assyrians :— 

“This tablet represents two figures, ap- 
parently boys, boxing, in the most ap- 
proved fashion of the ‘ring.’ The posi- 
tions taken by the figures are admirable. 
A third figure standing with his back to 
the combatants seems to appeal over a huge 
vase, much resembling those used in inter- 
ring the dead, to a female (?) wearing a 
long garment and a turban. She is seated 
on a stool beating cymbals.” 

As soon as the antiquities col- 
lected by Mr. Loftus were despatch- 
ed to England, Major Williams de- 
sired him to visit Susa, and en- 
deavour to make excavations at the 
mounds which are well known to 
exist in that locality. Few places 
throughout the East are more re- 
plete with interest than that which 
is known to us by the various deno- 
minations of Shushan, Susa, Stis, 
or Shiish. From the time of Cyrus, 
Susa became the chosen winter seat 
of the Persian kings, and was richly 
embellished by succeeding monarchs. 
Under the sway of the Achemenian 
dynasty, it usurped the greatness of 
its former rivals, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. Coins were struck there so late 
as A.D. 709, soon after which date 
the place seems to have been de- 
serted in favour of adjoining towns 
which were rising into importance ; 
and the history of its former great- 
ness alone remained in the recita- 
tions of Persian poets, the exagge- 
rated traditions of the people, and 
the vastness of its mounds :— 


“It was evident that some magnificent 
structures once existed at Susa, for the 
surface of the mounds was strewed with 
fragments of fluted columns, which had 
frequently attracted the notice of travel- 
lers. Excavations revealed two gigantic 
monolith bases of columns iz situ, announc- 
ing the discovery of a palace of the ancient 
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Persian monarchs at Susa, rivalling, if not surpassing, that at Persepolis in grandeur. 
The bases were bell-shaped, and richly carved, in representation of the inverted flower 
of a plant wh'ch we usually term the Egyptian lotus. 

“None of the shafts remain erect at Susa—the inner phalanx of columns possessed 
square bases, while those of the outer groups were bell-shaped. Strewed in inex- 
tricable confusion among the monoliths were huge portions of the fallen columns ; 
these were so abundant that I was able to take correct measurements, and with 
Mr. Churchill’s assistance, to restore the various details of one variety of compound 
capital, nearly identical with those in the external groups at Persepolis. This capital 
evident!y consisted of four distinct parts, as shewn in the accompanying woodcut.” 


They are probably intended to represent the pendent leaves of the date- 
palm, the opening bud of the lotus-flower, a series of double volutes, and 
certainly at the summit two demi-bulls, between whose necks passed the 
beams for the support of the roof. The total height of this compound 
capital was 28 feet. The similarity between the buildings of Persepolis 
and Susa is so great, that any peculiarity observable in the one equally 
illustrates the architecture of the other ; there is therefore no necessity for 
dwelling further on the subject. 

The details connected with his journey through, and sojourn in, Chaldeea 
are abundantly entertaining ; the interest of the book never flags a moment. 
Amply illustrated with woodcuts, maps, and plans, Mr. Loftus has con- 
tributed a work scarcely second in interest to those of Mr. Layard. 





SIAM, 


S1aM is a country with which the English people have probably as little 
acquaintance, or sympathy, as any on the face of the globe. Its name has, 
indeed, been familiar in the mouths of the present generation, through the 
exhibition of that dusus nature, the “Siamese Twins,” (who, however, 
had a Chinese father); and recently our newspapers have informed us that 
the Siamese politicians have become converted to free-trade doctrines, 
stamping their conversion by a commercial treaty (most liberally framed) 
with Great Britain. But beyond those isolated facts, little has been known 
or cared for Siam. If curiosity had been excited, the sources of informa- 
tion, it must be admitted, were but few and widely scattered: besides 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Journal of his embassy, and a few articles in our Oriental 
periodicals, little had been contributed to our stock of information upon one 
of the most curious, interesting, and fertile portions of the Eastern world. 
Sir John Bowring’s volumes form a timely contribution to our knowledge 
of this country and people. In addition to the results of his own personal 
knowledge and experience, he has made a resumé of the contributions of 
his predecessors in the field, both English and foreign, thereby placing us 
in possession of as complete a picture of this country and people as we can 
hope to obtain. 

The native name of the kingdom of Siam is Thd, meaning the “ Free,” or 
Muang Thai, * the Land of the Free.” The modern name Siam is derived 
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from one of the ancient titles of the country—Sajam, meaning the “ dark 
race.” The kingdom of Siam is composed of forty-one provinces, each 
governed by a Phaja, or functionary of the highest rank; in length it is 
nearly twelve hundred miles, and its greatest breadth is about three hun- 
dred and fifty. The whole area of Siam and its dependencies is esti- 
mated at two hundred and ninety thousand square miles. The districts 
beyond the limits of Siam proper, to the north and east, are in a state of 
dependence, and pay tribute, while Siam itself is tributary to China; but 
the government of China in no respect interferes with that of Siam, nor do 
the Chinese in Siam enjoy any other privileges and advantages than those 
resulting from their superior industry, activity, aptitude for business, per- 
severance, and capital. 

The Siamese are a small, well-proportioned race, with skins of an olive 
hue, and black hair, which they wear in a coarse tuft, not unlike a brush, 
on the top of the head, all around being closely shaven. The women also 
adopt the tuft, which they carefully oil and comb. The preservation of 
this tuft, and the changes it undergoes under different circumstances, are 
objects of great interest and attention in Siam. The head of a child is 
frequently shorn; at the age of three or four the care of the tuft begins, 
but it is more in front than is usual after the time of puberty. It is 
prettily knotted and kept together by a golden or silver pin, or, in case of 
poverty, by a porcupine quill; but it is generally garlanded by a wreath 
of fragrant flowers. As among the Chinese, long nails are appreciated as 
a mark of aristocracy ; and every art is employed to render the teeth black, 
—a sine qud non of elegance, accomplished by the help of betel and areca. 
A nobleman never moves about without the bearer of his areca-box. The 
consumption of the areca and betel-nut is enormous throughout Siam. 

The Siamese may be deemed a cleanly people; they are fond of bathing, 
and frequent ablutions are an almost necessary result of the heat of the 
climate: they pluck out the hairs of the beard as soon as they appear, 
clean their teeth, and change their garments frequently. 

According to Pallegoix, an experienced and trustworthy authority, the 
Siamese are gentle, cheerful, timid, careless, and almost passionless. They 
are disposed to idleness, inconstancy, and exaction; they are liberal alms- 
givers; severe in enforcing decorum in the relations between the sexes, 
They are fond of sports, and lose half their time in amusements. They 
are sharp, and even witty in conversation, and resemble the Chinese in 
their aptitude for imitation. They display great affection for children, and 
much deference is paid by the young to the old. Fathers are constantly 
seen carrying about their offspring in their arms, and mothers engaged in 
adorning them. The king was never seen in public by Sir John Bowring 
and suite, without some of his younger children near him; and in their 
intercourse with the nobles, numbers of little ones were always on the 
carpets, grouped around their elders, and frequently receiving attentions 
from them. 

Mendacity, so characteristic of Orientals, is not a national defect among 
the Siamese. Oppression and injustice engender lying habits in the weak, 
but when truth is sought, the chances are greatly in favour of its being 
elicited. Little moral disgrace attaches to insincerity and untruthfulness ; 
their detection leads to a loss of reputation for sagacity and cunning, but 
goes no further. In Siam, Dr. Bowring was struck with the unusual 
frankness as to matters of fact. His experience in China and many other 
parts of the East, predisposed him to receive with doubt and mistrust any 
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statement of a native, when any the smallest interest would be possibly 
promoted by falsehood. Dishonesty, also, is repugnant to Siamese habits. 
Much extortion is practised by the ruling few upon the subject many, and 
there are many persons without means of honest existence, who, as else- 
where, live by their wits; but organized robberies and brigandage are 
almost confined to the wilder parts of the country. Suicide is rare. 

Marriages take place early; they are the subject of much negociation, 
undertaken, not directly by the parents, but by “ go-betweens,” nominated 
by those of the proposed bridegroom, who make proposals to the parents 
of the intended bride. The mode of courtship is singular. No religious 
rites accompany the marriage; music is an invariable accompaniment. 
Though wives or concubines are kept in any number, according to the 
wealth or will of the husband, the wife who has been the object of the 
marriage ceremony, called the Khan mak, takes precedence of all the rest, 
and is really the sole legitimate spouse; and she and her descendants are 
the only legal heirs to the husband's possessions. Marriages are permitted 
beyond the first degree of affinity. Divorce is easily obtained on appli- 
cation from the woman: if there be only one child, it belongs to the 
mother, who takes also the third, fifth, and all those representing odd 
numbers; the husband has the second, fourth, and so forth. A husband 
may sell a wife he has purchased, but not one who has brought him a 
dowry. On the whole, the condition of woman is better in Siam than in 
most Oriental countries. 

With child-birth an extraordinary usage is connected. The event has 
no sooner occurred, than the mother is placed near a large fire, where she 
remains for weeks exposed to the burning heat: death is often the result 
of this proceeding. ‘There is a strong prejudice among high and low in 
favour of this cruel rite, with which there appears to be associated some 
mysterious idea of pacification, such as in some shape or other prevails in 
many parts of the world. The mothers who survive this ordeal nurse 
their children till they are two or three years old, nourishing them at the 
same time with rice and bananas. ‘Lhey burn the bodies of the dead, 
collect the principal bones, place them in an urn, and convey them to the 
family abode. The mourning garb is white, accompanied with shaving 
of the head. 

Education begins with the shaving of the tuft of hair: this is a great 
family festival, to which relations and friends are invited, and to whom pre- 
sents of cakes and fruits are sent. Boys are sent to the pagodas to be in- 
structed by the bonzes in reading and writing, and in the dogmas of religion. 
They give personal service in return for the education they receive : that 
education is worthless enough, but every Siamese is condemned to pass a 
portion of his life in the temple, which many of them never afterwards 
quit; hence the enormous supply of an unproductive, idle, useless race. 

Buddhism, the most extensively professed religion of the world, the faith 
of two-fifths of the whole human race, is the faith of the Siamese. The 
form of Brahminism is found in Siam, under the direct patronage of the 
king. At some period of his life every Siamese becomes a candidate for 
the priesthood. The priests, or bonzes, are generally called by European 
writers talapoins, probably from their usually carrying a fan called talapat, 
meaning palm-leaf; but their Siamese title is Phra, by which is meant what 
is great, distinguished, sacred. They generally live in convents attached to 
the temples ; in many places the number in a convent is small, but in the 
capital they are congregated by hundreds. In Bankok there are more than 
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ten thousand bonzes, The whole number in Siam exceeds a hundred thou- 
sand. Their garments are all of yellow; adopted, it is said, from its resem- 
blance to gold, the most precious of metals, as a mode of shewing reverence 
to Buddha. 


The maxims of the priestly orders are curious, as developments of the 
Buddhist religion :— 


“Tn many points they resemble the outlines of monastic life. All energetic action, 
all virtuous exertion, would be paralysed under such influences. In seeking to be harm- 
less, a man becomes absolutely useless; and in attention to absurd observances, in ab- 
stention from natural and sinless enjoyments, in the exaggeration of minor virtues— 
such as humanity to animals, respect for life, for personal decorums, and the subordinate 
or secondary moralities,—all elevation of character is lost, and a talapoin becomes little 
better than a cucumber of the soil.” 


The priesthood, as an institution, is more dove-tailed into the social sys- 
tem than in any part of the world; no jealousy is created by its laziness, 
no resistance is exhibited to its claims. It is supported by the spontaneous 
offerings of the whole people. There is a body of female devotees who are 
dedicated to the service of the pagodas; they are a sort of nuns, wearing 
white dresses, and are allowed to collect alms for themselves and for the 
temples to which they belong. They have their prayers to recite, and their 
services to perform, 

It will not surprise those who have given impartial attention to the sub- 
ject to learn— 


“That, so far as the Siamese are concerned, the efforts for their conversion by Chris- 
tian missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, have been almost or altogether fruitless. 
The early confident hopes have been sadly disappointed; the number of professing 
Catholic Christians is now far less than in the remotest days of missionary exertions. 
Yet there has been no lack of zeal on the part of the missions; there is no religious per- 
secution to fear, scarcely any impediment to religious teaching, and thousands of Bibles 
and hundreds of thousands of religious books, in the language of the people, have been 
cireulated.” 


The missionaries really possess much influence, for they have rendered 
much service in the healing art, and have lent great assistance to the spirit 
of philosophical enquiry :— 


“Many of them have been councillors and favourites of kings and nobles, admitted 
to intimate intercourse, and treated with a deference which could not but elevate them 
in the eyes of a prostrate, reverential, and despotically-governed people. But Buddhism, 
by habit and education, is become almost a part of Siamese nature, and that nature will 
not bend to foreign influences. The Siamese, whether or not they have religious con- 
victions, have habits, which the teaching of strangers will not easily change. The 
diversity of the religious instructions of the Catholic and Protestant missionaries is an 
immense difficulty in the way of both; and they frequently exhibit towards each other 
a spirit which is not that of Christian concord. The Catholic denounces the Protestant 
as a schismatic and a heretic; and the Protestant tells his hearers that the Catholic is 
but a teacher of a corrupt and indefensible faith. The whole field is too much occupied 
with jealousies and misunderstandings; and I have heard it alleged by natives against 
their foreign visitors,—‘ They quarrel with one another; they do not understand one 
another ; they teach different religions: how should we understand their differences ? 
When they can agree about what we are to receive, we shall be more disposed to listen 
seriously.’ Now I am much disposed to think that if the various sections of mission- 
aries would only regard one another as coadjutors, fellow-labourers, promoters of a 
common object, though pursuing it by dissimilar modes of action,—that each should 
allow to the rest even the merit of good intention and honest effort,—all would be 
benefited by the concession, and the great work would be thereby much promoted.” 


Yet in Siam, as in all heathen countries with which commerce has 
brought us into friendly intercourse, a great shock has been given to idol- 
atry in all its grosser and more offensive forms, The honour of being the 
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first Christian teacher in Siam is claimed for St. Francis Xavier; but the 
first formal Catholic mission established in Siam was headed by De la Mothe 
Lambart, a Frenchman, bishop of Berythus (Beyrout), who with a small 
body of followers travelled from Rome overland, through Syria, Persia, 
India, and the Straits of Malacca, and, after three years, reached Aynthia, 
in Siam, on the 22nd August, 1662. The Catholic population at present 
in Siam is reported to be 7,050 in all. The first Protestant missionary who 
called attention to Siam was Dr. Gutzlaff. who spent three years in the 
country. His Journal was published in 1832. The Americans have culti- 
vated this field with much zeal and patience. The Baptist mission, repre- 
senting the American Baptist Missionary Union, was commenced in 1833, 
by the Rev. J. Lalor Jones, who continued his useful labours till his death 
in September, 1851. He completed the translation of the New Testament 
Scriptures in the Siamese, and prepared several useful works in the same 
language. ‘This mission has both a Chinese and a Siamese department, 
and has met with considerable success among the Chinese. The mission 
of the American Missionary Association was established in 1850. The 
mission of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States was established in 1840, but, owing to the sickness of 
its first missionary, the Rev, William P. Buell, was suspended till 1847. 
The results of their labours are anything but encouraging. The task they 
undertake is beyond their strength. It would be as easy to revolutionize 
his very nature as to change the habitual modes of thought, the common 
education of this people. The main causes of the failure of missionary 
efforts is well pointed out by La Zoubére :— 

“The king of Siam, who takes, amongst his other titles, that of Paecan Salsu, i.e. 


‘Sacred Member of God,’ has this to boast of—that, next to the Mogul, he can deduce 
his descent from more kings than any other in the Indies. He is absolute—his privy 


“councillors, called mandarins, being chosen and deposed barely at his pleasure. When 


he appears in public, it is done with so much pomp and magnificence as is scarce to be 
imagined, which draws such a veneration to his person from the common people, that 
even in the streets, as he passes by, they give h:m god-like titles and worship. He 
marries no more than one wife at a time, but has an infinite number of concubines. He 
feeds very high, but his drink is water only, the use of strong liquors being severely 
prohibited by their ecclesiastical law to persons of quality in Siam. As the thirds of 
all the estates of the kingdom fall to his exchequer, so his riches must be very great ; 
but what makes them most immense is, that he is the chief merchant in the kingdom, 
having his factors in all places of trade, to sell rice, copper, lead, saltpetre, Xc., to 
foreigners. He is master not only of the persons, but really of the property, of the sub- 
jects ; he disposes of their labour, and directs their movements at will. If any recom- 
pense attaches to their services, it is an act of grace and free will. His name is not to 
be pronounced, or his person referred to, except under certain designations, among 
which the most usual are,—Master of the World, Sovereign of Life, Excellent Divine 
Feet.” 


But one of the peculiarities of Siamese usages is the institution of a 
Second King. His title is Waugna, meaning Junior King. He is gene- 
rally a brother or near relation of the King. The present Waugna is a 
legitimate brother of the First King,— 


“A cultivated and intelligent gentleman, writing and speaking English with great 
accuracy, and living much in the style of a courteous and opulent European noble ; fond 
of books and scientific i inquiry, interested in all that marks the course of civilization. 

He is surrounded with the same royal insignia as the First King, though 
somewhat less ostentatiously displayed ; and the same marks of honour and prostration 
are paid to his person. He has his ministers, corresponding to those of the First King, 
and is supposed to take a more active part in the wars of the country than does the 
First King. It is usual to consult him on all important affairs of state. . . . He is 
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expected to pay visits of ceremony to the First King, but the brothers sit together on 
terms of equality. . . . ‘The demands of the Second King on the exchequer must 
be submitted to the First Kirlg for approval, and on being sealed by him, are paid by 
the great treasurer.” 


The First King took the names of Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha 
Mongkut. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his reign constitutes one 
of the most remarkable epochs in the history of Siam, and that the acts of 
his government are likely to exert the happiest influence on the future 
well-being of that country. 

The discoverers, or re-discoverers, of Siam were the Portuguese. No 
other European nation established so early an intercourse, or left so many 
traces behind it in Siam, as the great Lusitanian adventurers. Their rela- 
tions with the Siamese are but imperfectly known, but it appears their 
purposes mingled the conquest of territory with the propagation of the 
Christian faith. 

The first communications of the Portuguese with Siam were in 1511, 
when Don Alfonso d’Albuquerque, being engaged in the siege of Malacca, 
sent to Siam, in a Chinese junk, a messenger, who was well received by 
the King, and brought back presents and friendly offers of service, which 
the capitulation of Malacca rendered of less importance at that moment. 
Albuquerque appears to have offered to transfer the government of the city 
of Malacca to the Siamese King, as a recompense for the assistance he 
asked from the monarch. In the following year, Antonio d’Abrea was 
despatched by Albuquerque as his ambassador to Siam, taking return pre- 
sents to the King. In 1516, Manoel Falcao was sent to Patana, and being 
welcomed by the Siamese, established a factory there. And in 1517, Diogo 
Coelho was sent as ambassador to Siam, and was well received. The Por- 
tuguese are said to have obtained the privilege of teaching their religion 
unmolested: a Portuguese church was built, and much business transacted. 
Their numbers must have been considerable, and their influence extended 
under the protection and patronage they received from the Siamese. They 
were more than once enrolled for the defence of the kingdom, especially in 
1548, when it was invaded by the King of Pegu. The capital (Aynthia) 
was successfully defended by the valour of the Portuguese, who are said to 
have refused large bribes offered by the Peguan invaders. 

The Portuguese have continued to nominate a consul at Bangkok. As 
they have now no trade, the appointment may be deemed rather the ex- 
pression of a natural national pride, the result of ancient privileges and 
position, than having any present purpose of utility :— 

“Time was,” said the King of Siam, in presence of his nobles, to Sir John Bowring ; 
“time was, when we considered Portugal as the greatest country in the world; but 
— is the country to which we must now look, and it is your alliance we desire to 
obtain, 


The Portuguese for a long time enjoyed exclusive privileges of settle- 
ment, trade, and religion ; but in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch influence being rather in the ascendant, the efforts of the Portu- 
guese to keep the Dutch out of favour became gradually unavailing. A 
decided breach of friendship occurred in 1630, which was partially healed 
by an embassy in 1633, and the Siamese court reciprocated by sending an 
ambassador to Manilla in 1636. The first successful attempt on the part 
of the Dutch to open intercourse was made in 1604. A Siamese ambassa- 
dor made a trip to Holland in 1608. In 1613 a Dutch factory was first 
established in India, and being at the onset unsuccessful, would have been 
Gent. Mac. Vot. CCII. 31 
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abandoned, but for the King’s encouragements. In 1623 their trade was 
actually suppressed, but re-established in 1627, after the concession of 
various privileges. In 1634 it had become very important, and a profitable 
outlet was found in Japan for some Siamese articles of export. In 1633 
the Dutch East India Company had to complain of some breach of treaty 
on the part of the Siamese, and, conscious of their predominant interest, 
caused their traffic to be suspended, and their agent to take his departure, 
which produced the desired effect, for in the next year‘Siamese ambassa- 
dors went to Batavia to treat for a reconciliation, and comply with the 
Company’s demands, upon which the trade resumed its course. In 1672 
the King requested the Governor of Batavia to induce Dutch artizans, en- 
gineers, and mariners to settle in Siam. The Company’s agent, in 1685, 
was the first foreigner admitted into the King’s presence. In 1706 a dif- 
ference arose: this time the Dutch were compelled to seek a reconciliation, 
which was obtained only with a curtailment of privileges, Since then the 
trade declined. At the present time there are no traces of the Dutch ever 
having visited the country, but in the opinion of Sir John Bowring, a large 
trade will grow up between Siam and the Dutch possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago. The trade is now not inconsiderable :— 

“In Boswell’s « Life of Johnson’ there is a curious reference to the relations between 
France and Siam. Considering how many volumes were published giving an account 
of the embassies sent by Louis XIV. to the Siamese King, it is quite strange that Dr. 
Johnson should have overlooked them; but the circumstance is very illustrative of the 
fact that the literature of France, with exceedingly few exceptions, was little known to 
the learned men in England down to the end of the last century. Mr. Croker, who 
corrects the imperfect knowledge of the lexicographer and the biographer, seems to 
suppose that only one mission was despatched to Siam from the court of Versailles. .. . 

“There are few episodes in French history more remarkable than the events con- 
nected with the intercourse between the Court of Versailles and that of Siam in the 
reign of Louis XLV.” 


The purpose of the Grand Monarque, ostentatiously proclaimed in Eu- 
rope, was to bring about the conversion of the King of Siam. The mission 
arrived off the Meinam September 22nd, 1685. The ambassador, M. de 
Chaumont, was received as never minister had been received before. He 
was told, greatly to his surprise, that he had been in Siam a thousand years 
before, in an earlier stage of his metempsychosical existence, to promote 
the objects of the present mission—an alliance between France and Siam. 

The details of the proceedings of this mission include the remarkable 
story of Constance Phaulcon, a Frenchman, but then Prime Minister of the 
King of Siam, who, trying to serve two masters, ended by disappointing the 
one and sacrificing the other; he himself being the victim in the general 
overthrow of the schemes, political and religious, of Paris and of Rome. 
The acts which made Phaulcon the idol of the Romanists were the imme- 
diate causes of the distrust of the Siamese, and of his own downfall, dis- 
grace, and death. Spain, under Philip V., also sent missions to Siam, but 
with no favourable result. 

The English missions to Siam begin with that of Mr. Crawfurd, in 1822. 
The results were not very encouraging. As the narrative of this embassy 
is very accessible to the reader, it is only necessary to refer to it. The 
only treaty existing between Great Britain and Siam when Sir John 
Bowring arrived there in 1855, was that entered into by Captain Burney 
in 1826, who was sent by the Governor-general of India, with the special 
view of obtaining the co-operation of the Siamese in the contest in which 
the Indian government was then engaged with the Burmese. The King of 
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Siam had usurped the territory of the King of Quedah, and it was deemed 
an object. of much importance to negociate a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with the Siamese. Few of Captain Burney’s propositions were, however, 
entertained by.them, though the arrangements he then made were, no doubt, 
the best he could effect. This treaty comprised fourteen articles, seven poli- 
tical and seven commercial. In addition to this treaty, Captain Burney con- 
cluded with the Siamese a commercial agreement of six articles. A treaty 
of commerce between the United States. and the Siamese was signed by 
Mr. Edmund Roberts in 1833, and ratified in 1836 by the King of Siam, 
having been previously ratified by President Andrew Jackson. This treaty 
was so little favourable to commerce, that it conferred no benefit on either 
America or Siam, and has remained a dead letter from the first. 

In 1850, Sir James Brooke was sent as plenipotentiary to the King of 
Siam, but the circumstances attendant upon his negociations were not 
made public by the British government. This much, however, is known, 
that all his attempts to conclude a satisfactory treaty with Siam were un- 
availing, and that he finally broke off his communications with the Siamese 
government on the 28th of Sept. 1850, and left the country with a very 
unfavourable impression as to our future prospects of success in establish- 
ing commercial relations with this remarkable people. 

While Sir James Brooke was at Siam, a United States. sloop of war 
arrived, bringing Mr. Ballestier, a commissioner. sent by the American 
government to represent the grievances of which United States’ citizens 
had to complain, and to obtain a more favourable treaty. His reception 
was anything but favourable, and he failed altogether in the object of his 
visit. He was refused an audience with the king, and left without pre- 
senting the President’s letter. Since then, however, a treaty, almost iden- 
tical with that negociated by Sir John Bowring, has been effected by 
Mr. Townsend Harris, as American commissioner, between the Siamese 
Kings and the President of the United States. 

We now arrive at the most important event in the annals of the inter- 
course between Great Britain and Siam,—the treaty signed at Bangkok 
18th of April, 1855. The articles of this treaty are twelve: there is also 
a code of regulations under which British trade is to be conducted in Siam. 
The commission appointed to discuss with Sir J. Bowring the great sub- 
jects connected with his missions was composed of the two regents, the 
acting prime minister, and the minister for foreign affairs, and the king’s 
brother, who was made president of the commission. The issue of this 
conference involved a total revolution in all the financial machinery of 
the government, such as must bring about a total change in the whole 
system of taxation; would take away a large proportion of the existing 
sources of revenue, and uproot a great number of privileges and mono- 
polies which had not only been long established, but which were held by 
the most influential nobles and the highest functionaries of the state. 
The second regent was the receiver-general of the revenues, and notoriously 
interested in the existing system, by which production, commerce, and 
shipping were placed at the mercy of the farmers of the various revenues, 
who paid the price of their many and vexatious monopolies either to the 
royal treasury, or to the high officials through whom those monopolies 
were granted. Both regents had long been the dominant rulers in Siam, 
and had thwarted all the previous attempts made by various envoys from 
Great Britain and the United States, to place the commercial relations 
of Siam with foreign countries on a satisfactory basis. Against such odds 
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it was hardly possible to hope for success. Fortunately, Sir John Bowring 
obtained the co-operation of the prime minister (the Phra Kalahom), a very 
intelligent and honest man, who regarded the welfare of his country above 
every other consideration. At first, Sir John could not comprehend him: 
he says, at an early stage of negociations :— 

“Either he is a consummate hypocrite or a true patriot ; in any case, he is a most 
sagacious man, towering far above every other person whom we have met—of graceful, 
gentlemanly manners, and appropriate language He denounces the existing 
state of things with vehemence; says that bribery and misrule are often triumphant ; 
that monopolies are the bane of the country, and the cause of the loss of trade and 
misery of the people. He told me I should be blessed if I put an end to them, and 
encouraged me to persevere in a most vigorous persistence in my efforts for its over- 
throw. It is quite a novelty to hear a minister abuse the administration of which he is 
the head. He cenfirms his statements by facts.” 


The minister eventually proved his sincerity, and deserves all credit for the 
vigour with which he pushed the negociations to a favourable termination. 

Slavery is the condition of a large part of the population of Siam. It is 
not the absolute slavery that now exists in the United States, but something 
less tolerable than domestic servitude. Every Siamese is bound to devote 
one-third of the year to the service of the king. The treatment of slaves is 
marked by kindness. The greatest number of slaves so called appear to be 
debtors ; for the non-payment of a debt gives to a creditor possession of the 
body of the person indebted, of whose labour he can dispose for the pay- 
ment of the interest due, or the extinction of the debt itself. 

The Siamese have no written music; they depend on ear alone. The 
soft and tuneful notes of their music form an agreeable contrast to the loud, 
monotonous, and discordant tones of the music of the Chinese. The pro- 
fession of music is esteemed worthy. The close of day, at every noble- 
man’s house, is the signal for the commencement of music and dancing, and 
the concert is continued, without interlude, till the next day has been en- 
croached upon by some hours. It is almost the sole occupation of the 
women. Their perception of concord in the notes is as acute as that of an 
European musician, and they are equally as long in tuning their instru- 
ments. 

Chess they appear to have imported from China, as the chess-board, the 
pieces, and the moves in all respects resemble those of the Chinese. A 
favourite sport is cock-fighting, anda courageous bird is a great treasure. 
Kite-flying is the amusement of young and old. They also indulge in 
pugilistic combats and in boat-races. ‘They are as fond of amusements as 
the Chinese, but have few of the laborious and persevering virtues which 
characterize the people of China. 

The use of opium has greatly extended in Siam during the last thirty 
years, although its consumption has been prohibited by a severe edict of 
the king. Tobacco is in general use; and intoxication is obtained by the 
use of the seeds and leaves of the hemp. Almost all locomotion is by water. 
Our knowledge of the country is derived chiefly from Bangkok; of the 
interior very little is known to Europeans. 

The natural productions of Siam resemble those of other tropical regions ; 
the main features are the same, with many varieties in detail. No portion 
of the East is more inviting than the Siamese regions, from their extent, rich- 
ness, and novelty. The state of agriculture is extremely rude, the general 
condition of the cultivated land is far less favourable than in China. Great 
quantities of rice and sugar are produced. Gutta-percha abounds in the 
maritime districts. Elephants are abundant in the forests. Tigers and 
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tiger-cats are common. The rhinoceros is also found. Horses are rarely 
seen. Bears, wild pigs, porcupines, elks, deer, roebucks, gazelles, goats, 
and other animals tenant the jungles. There is a large consumption of 
dried venison; great multitudes of deer are killed during the inundations. 
Beef is scarce. Singing birds are many; reptiles multitudinous. Croco- 
diles abound in the rivers. The fishes are whales, dolphins, porpoises, 
flying-fish, sharks, sword-fish, bonitos, dorys, carp, soles, salmon, shrimps, 
crabs, lobsters. The mineral kingdom is rich. Gold is found in many 
parts of Siam ; silver, only in combination with copper, antimony, lead, and 
arsenic. Copper is produced in large quantities, and lead and tin abound. 
Very rich iron ore is worked by the Chinese; great quantities of precious 
stones are found. The manufactures consist of a variety of vessels in the 
precious metals, glass, earthenware, and textile fabrics. The arts of draw- 
ing and painting are inferior to those of the Chinese. 

Such, in brief, are the wonderful resources and aptitudes of Siam. 
Under the new impulse given to its commerce by the treaty of the 18th of 
April, 1856, we may look, ere long, for the happiest results. To a sanguine 
mind Siam presents the prospect of a true El-Dorado. Already European 
influences are at work, and have strangely affected the ruling powers of this 
kingdom. From what we learn it is more than probable that the future 
advancement of Siam will be mainly due to Chinese immigration, now set- 
ting in to various parts of the world in so remarkable a manner as must 
greatly influence the destinies of mankind. Siam is a region to which the 
attention of the English merchant, manufacturer, and naturalist may be 
most profitably turned: it offers an almost inexhaustible field of operations 
to each. We indulge the hope that ere long we may become better ac- 
quainted with the interior of the country. Sir John Bowring’s volumes, 
rich as they are in curious and novel matter, only serve to whet our appe- 
tite for further information. 





THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


WE must presume that our readers are acquainted with the “ Original 
Proposal issued May, 1856,” and the Resolutions at a public meeting held 
in London April 28, 1856, “‘ for the purpose of raising a fund for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a Church at Constantinople in memory of our 
countrymen who have fallen in the late war.” Upon this occasion these 
very praiseworthy Resolutions were proposed and seconded by various 
great people 4, and of course “ carried unanimously.” One of these Reso- 
lutions was, ‘* That the most suitable memorial would be an edifice in which 
Almighty God might from generation to generation be worshipped accord- 
ing to the rites and usages of the Church of England; and that such memo- 
rial church be at Constantinople.” In common with most who took an 
interest in the proceedings of that meeting, we were under the impression 
that the above resolution implied that the church to be erected should be 
essentially English,—a memorial serving to remind the Orientals that Eng- 
lishmen had fought, bled, and died for them; a memorial attracting the 
attention of our sailors and wandering countrymen to its hallowed walls ; 





* See GenT. MaG., May, 1856. 
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and to members of the Greek Church a memorial that the Church of Eng- 
land was a true and living branch of the Church Catholic. 

Accordingly, a committee, consisting of seventy-five men of rank and in- 
fluence, was appointed, with four equally great men as honorary secre- 
taries, not one of whom, so far as we are aware, had the slightest knowledge 
of archeology or architecture ; and we are rather at a loss to know who are 
the working men among this grand committee to whom subscribers are 
indebted for the “Instructions to Architects” issued June 4, 1856, It is 
clear that no time could have been lost in preparing these important In- 
structions to guide th» architects of all Europe; only one month was 
required for their consideration, preparation, and adoption, and that the 
busy month of May. We should however be glad to know whom to 
thank for such a decision as this:—‘‘ The style to be adopted must be a 
modification, to suit the climate, of the recognised ecclesiastical architecture 
of western Europe, known as ‘ Pointed’ or ‘ Gothic;’ and the neglect on 
the part of any architect of this provision will absolutely exclude from 
competition,” 

Before so stringent a regulation as this was adopted, no doubt it was 
well and carefully considered ; it was ascertained to be the decided opinion 
of the majority of the subscribers that the English Church at Constantinople, 
to be erected to the memory of English soldiers, should not be in the 
English style, but in the mongrel Gothic of Italy, where that style was not 
indigenous, and never fully naturalized. It is generally known and fully 
acknowledged that the style of Salisbury Cathedral is the English style,— 
the one type which would be at once recognised by every educated man of 
all countries as an English church; but any approach to this style was for- 
bidden. The committee fully considered this matter, no doubt, and ascer- 
tained that Salisbury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are so intolerably 
hot in the dog-days, that they are obviously unsuitable for a hot climate 
like Constantinople. It is a point which each member of the committee 
could so easily ascertain for himself, by only walking into Westminster 
Abbey last July, that no doubt this dictum of the necessity for a modification 
of Gothic architecture to suit the climate had some better foundation than 
vulgar prejudice, grounded on the fancies of one or two popular men of the 
day, or of some members of the committee, or some among the judges who 
pulled the strings in the background, and made all the grand puppets 
dance to their will and fancy. The advertisements have called forth the 
talents of no less than forty-six architects, chiefly English, as might have 
been expected, but including one from France (M. Veillade, of Paris), one 
from Germany (M. Francke, of Meiningen), and one from America (Mr. 
Mould, of New York). From them the following are selected by the 
judges for distinction :— 

Four Prizemen.—1. W. Burges; 2. G. E. Street; 3. G. 8. Bodley ; 
4. W. Slater. 

Five especially mentioned.—C. Gray; R. P. Pullan; G. Truefitt; Weight- 
man, Hadfield, and Goldie; W. White. 

Six honourably mentioned. — A. Bell; Francke; Howett and Budd; 
Prichard and Seddon. 

The whole of the drawings are now open for public inspection at King’s 
College gratuitously, a gallery having been kindly lent by the college for 
the purpose ; and very well worthy of inspection they will be found. The 
judges have published their reasons for their decisions, and have evidently 
acted, or at least intended to act, with perfect fairness; but as no one 
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is infallible, we cannot help suspecting a considerable bias, (unconscious, 
of course,) and fancy that we can trace the influence of the same mind as 
in the Instructions, which have very properly been the chief guide of the 
judges. It is, however, somewhat remarkable that the design selected for 
the first prize for this memorial church, intended for the “ rites and worship” 
of the Reformed English Church, is in plan and arrangements thoroughly 
Roman Catholic, as if designed on purpose for that ritual, with the pro- 
cession path all round, for carrying the reliques, and the Host in the Mon- 
strance, The judges themselves have thought it necessary to call attention 
in a note to “the ciborium or baldachino, supported by four columns over 
the altar, as manifestly inconsistent with the Anglican ritual.” It is re- 
markable that this is the only design of the whole which is especially 
Roman Catholic, and that this should be the one selected ; for none of the 
others have the procession path; several have the apse: but the square 
east end, with the triple lancet windows, is the essentially English feature, 
and ought to have been adopted in our English Memorial Church. This 
square east end, with the altar attached to it, is also better adapted for 
the Anglican ritual than any other form. Mr. Burges has, no doubt, taken 
the church of St. Andrea at Vercelli as his chief guide, and several other 
architects appear to have done the same. This was most probably the church 
which the writer of the Instructions had in his eye when preparing them, 
and there is much to be said in its favour, although our opinion is that 
there was no such necessity for modifying the English Gothic as was 
supposed, 

We are by no means certain that we would have given the preference 
to Mr. Burges’s plan on the whole, even on the principle laid down. It 
is thoroughly Italian, and though the general style is intended to be ad- 
vanced and perfect Gothic, the external arcade and the wheel-window are 
quite of transition Norman character; the fact being that the Gothic style 
was always an importation from the north into Italy, and not introduced 
there until long after it was established in the north: in consequence 
of which the details of northern buildings of different periods are often 
jumbled together in the same building. The projecting shed over the 
western doors to keep the sun off is a very clumsy contrivance, and not at 
all ornamental. Surely a cloister might be substituted for this, or a large 
open porch in the French fashion, which might be high enough for car- 
riages to drive under. The Italian porches are often a very fine feature, 
and ought to have been introduced. Mr. Burges’s church requires a tower, 
but his design for a detached campanile to accompany it appears to us a 
sad caricature, badly proportioned, with his favourite projecting-shed again 
introduced, and with a belfry story (?) or lantern (?) at the top, which has a 
very Chinese look. 

Mr. Street’s design, to our eyes, is preferable to Mr. Burges’s; it is 
more English,—it has a fine apse, but no procession path. The turrets 
with spires are too small, and badly placed, at the junction of the choir and 
transepts. They might be an elegant addition to two more massive western 
towers, but have hardly sufficient importance by themselves. 

Mr. Bodley’s design has considerable merit and boldness, and is more 
in the early French style, with single pillars, having the quasi-Corinthian 
capitals, the pointed barrel vaults, a single tower, massive and tall, at the 
south-west corner, with a pyramidal spire ; the windows quite French; the 
plan oblong, with square east end, and a bold west porch. 

Mr. Slater’s design, to which an extra prize was very justly awarded, 
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is very good, and in some respects better than any. It is more in the Early 
English style ; as much so, indeed, as the Instructions would permit; with 
lancet windows, clustered pillars, with capitals of the conventional Early 
English foliage, a single vault of the same style, and flying buttresses—a 
feature which we miss in the other designs; and two western towers with 
spires,—generally the best arrangement for a large church. 

Mr. Truefitt’s design is very original; plain, and massive, rather bold in 
parts, and very French, 

Mr. Nicholls’ design for a Gothic dome is worthy of notice and en- 
couragement, though perhaps in the region of domes it would have been a 
hazardous experiment, and hardly a fair chance. 

Mr. Raffles Brown has a marvellously tall spire in the French style ; Mr. 
Castle, an enormous central spire, with a group of pinnacles round the 
springing, but no legs to carry it upon that we could discover. Many of 
the other designs have considerable merit, but without engravings we 
despair of making any description of them intelligible to our readers. 

The committee in their Instructions observe, that “ the competitors’ 
attention is directed to the risk of earthquakes occurring at Constanti- 
nople.” Some further information on this subject would have been de- 
sirable: we know that St. Sophia has stood for a thousand years, which 
seems to shew that the earthquakes there are not very formidable. Still 
some precautions are necessary, which must add to the cost, and must 
therefore be taken into account. Probably a solid bed of concrete over the 
whole area to be built upon would be the best precaution ; such an artificial 
rock would not be more liable to be disturbed than the natural rocks, and 
we do not hear of their being split by the earthquakes in this locality. 
We have heard it suggested that the church should be bound together by 
a framework of iron, or that a double skeleton of iron should have all the 
interstices filled up with rubble and cased with marble, thus bringing 
modern science to bear, as it is said that no vibration of the earth would 
have any effect on a building so constructed. But this remains to be 
proved, and we doubt whether any architect has yet sufficiently devoted his 
attention to this use of iron to venture on such an experiment. 

We hope it is not yet too late to reconsider the matter. Let the fortunate 
competitors receive the reward that has been promised them, but for an 
English memorial church at Constantinople, let us have a church English in 
its design, English in its character, and one suited to the service of the 
English Church, 
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INGULPH’S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND®*. 


IncuuPn’s History of the Abbey of Croyland was first printed, but in an 
imperfect form, by Sir Henry Saville, in his Seriptores post Bedam, in 
1596, but in 1684 Fulman printed it entire in the first volume of Gale's 
Collection of Rerwm Anglicarum Scriptores ; and Mr. Bohn has lately added 
an excellent translation, by Mr. Riley, to his valuable series of antiquarian 
publications. There are considerable doubts, however, respecting the au- 
thenticity of the work. 

The singularity of the circumstance has been remarked, and with con- 
siderable justice, that, with the sole exception of a transcript in the British 
Museum, of the latter part of the sixteenth century, no ancient manuscript 
is now known to exist. Sir Francis Palgrave states that, after the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, a manuscript which had the reputation of being 
the autograph of Ingulph was known to have existed for many years in 
the church at Croyland, where it was preserved with great care in a chest 
locked with three keys. Selden endeavoured, but in vain, to gain access 
to this treasure; and when Fulman made enquiries on the spot (probably 
about 1680), he ascertained that it could no longer be found. 

Two ancient copies, at least, of this manuscript are known to have been 
formerly in existence. One, in the possession of Sir John Marsham, was 
the basis of Fulman’s edition, and appears to have been the more complete ; 
the other, from which Selden published the laws of William the Conqueror, 
was in the Cottonian Library, but was unfortunately burnt in the fire of 
1731. Marsham’s? copy, like the so-called autograph, has long since dis- 
appeared. Spelman states that he consulted the autograph manuscript 
itself, and from it transcribed the first five chapters of his Norman Laws; 
but in the sequel it will, perhaps, satisfactorily appear that he must have 
been mistaken in looking upon this manuscript as the genuine autograph of 
Ingulph. 

For several ages the genuineness of the Charters contained in Ingulph’s 
History seems to have been unsuspected, and we know, from the Second 
Continuation of the History, that on one occasion, at least, they were re- 
ceived as evidences of title. In Gough’s Second Appendix we find a short 
History of the place, called ‘* Croyland’s Chronicle, collected and compiled 
by Sir John Harrington, knight, a learned lawyer and antiquary, steward 
of Croyland, and nephew to the Reverend Father Philip Everard, Abbat 
there in the time of King Henry the Seventh and King Henry the Eighth.” 
This author makes free use of the Charters as found in Ingulph’s History, 
and though most probably he must have seen many of the so-called ori- 
ginals, he seems to have entertained as little doubt on the question of their 
genuineness as his predecessors, both lawyers and laymen, had during the 
preceding one hundred and fifty years. 





“  Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blois and Anonymous Writers. Translated from the Latin, with Notes, by Henry 
T. Riley, B.A.” (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

» We learn from Gough’s Second Appendix to his “ History of Croyland,” that there 
is a letter in the Bodleian Library from Dr. Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, to 
Dr. Arthur Charlett ; in which he states that there is a curious MS. of Ingulph in his 
library (probably meaning that of the college), which once belonged to Sir John 
Marsham, and which Obadiah Walker, the Roman Catholic Master of University Col- 
lege, and partizan of James the Second, had purloined, under pretence of borrowing it. 
Scarech has been made for it of late years in the College library, but without success. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCII. 3K 
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For many years after the opinions of the learned upon these Charters 
had been more strongly challenged by the publication of Ingulph’s History, 
there seems to have been no expression of a suspicion that either the work 
itself or the Charters inserted in it were not, what they respectively repre- 
sented themselves to be, memorials of the Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
times. Sir Henry Saville and Fulman, the editors, do not appear to have 
entertained any doubts whatever on the subject ; and the Charters are un- 
hesitatingly quoted as genuine by Sir H. Spelman in his Conecilia, and Sir 
W. Dugdale in the Monasticon. Archbishop Nicolson suggests no doubts 
in his “ British Historical Library,” and Spelman and Stillingfleet rely upon 
the authority of the work with confidence. 

Among the first, if indeed not the very first, to express a doubt on the 
genuineness of these documents was the indefatigable Henry Wharton. 
In his Latin ‘‘ History of the Bishops and Deans of London and St. Asaph,” 
London, 1695, he speaks of the Charters of Ethelbald, 716, Wichtlaf, 833, 
Bertulph, 851, and Beorred, 868, as almost satisfactorily proved to be ficti- 
tious, by certain anachronisms which his diligent research had discovered 
in the respective attestations thereof. He finds, for example, that the 
Charter of Ethelbald is attested by Wynfrid and Aldwin, bishops of Mercia 
and Lichfield, that of Wichtlaf by Godwin, bishop of Rochester, that of 
Bertulph by the same Godwin, and that of Beorred by Alewin, bishop of 
Winchester, at times when none of these prelates were filling the sees thus 
respectively assigned to them. 

From Humphrey Wanley, the antiquarian, we learn that doubts were 
very extensively entertained in his time as to the genuineness of these docu- 
ments. Among the Harleian MSS. there is a note written by him to Lord 
Oxford, in which he says, ‘“‘ As to Ingulphus, I humbly beg leave to ob- 
serve that some learned men do not think the history bearing his name, or 
at least a great part of it, to be his, and many Charters cited in that book 
are vehemently suspected to be spurious. One I can mention particularly, 
the foundation-Charter of Croyland Abbey, which was, or seems to have 
been, taken from one* in being, and not much older, if any at all, than 
Henry the Second’s time.” 

It is not improbable that Wanley here alludes to the opinions strongly 
entertained on this subject by his friend the learned Hickes, In the first 
volume of that writer’s Thesaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium, he has 
devoted a considerable portion of the Preface, and of his Dissertatio Epis- 
tolaris, to the proof that these Charters bear the strongest internal evidence 
of an origin posterior to the times of our Saxon kings. In p. 62 of the 
latter treatise, he points out the use, in Ethelbald’s Charter, of the word 
leuca, “a league ;” it having in reality been introduced some hundred years 
later, by the Normans¢, He also instances such suspicious words as chiro- 
grapho patenti,* patent chirograph;” sewera, ‘‘ drain ;” saisonis, ‘seasons ;” 
and centum libras legalis monete, ‘‘ one hundred pounds of lawful money ;” 
expressions which bear strong traces of a Norman or Gallic origin. He also 
remarks upon the mention of the Benedictines as Nigri Monachi, “ Black 
Monks,” a name by which it is generally admitted that the Benedictines 
were not then known, in this country, at least; and, in support of his argu- 





© Known as the “Golden Charter” of Ethelbald. In 1705 it was in the possession 
of Dr. T. Guidot, of Bath. One or more duplicates of it also probably existed. 

4 Indeed Ingulph himself says as much, and apologises for introducing the word into 
his History, when copying the extracts from Domesday Book. See p. 83, Fulman’s 
edition, p. 166 of the Translation. 
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ment, refers to the enactments of the Synod of Cloveshoe, in the year 743, 
some time after the reign of Ethelbald, in reference to the monastic dress. 
In the same work he has engraved a portion of the Golden Charter of 
Ethelbald, and has called attention to the lateness of the character in which 
it is written, and the fantastic shapes and elaborate gilding of the crosses ; 
the latter in especial being generally considered not to be in accordance 
with the Saxon practice. 

In his Preface to the Thesaurus, Hickes expresses himself as fully assured 
that the Charter of Bertulph is equally fictitious with that of Ethelbald. He 
objects to the evident allusion in it to Black Monks; the mention of Algare 
and Fregist as knights, at a time when knighthood did not exist; of feudi, 
‘ fees” or “feuds,” long before the feudal system was introduced; and the 
use of such words as guarentena, “‘ quarentene,” a measure of length, a 
term of purely Norman origin ; and feria, as meaning ‘‘ day of the week,” a 
sense in which it is very rarely used in the old Saxon Charters. 

Wulpher’s Charter is condemned by him on similar grounds; while of the 
spurious character of that of Edred he feels equally assured, from the men- 
tion in it of Black Monks; grant of waif and stray, a purely Normannic 
right ; of maneria, ‘‘ manors,” first introduced with the feudal system ; secta 
in schyris, “suit of court of shires,” a right claimed under the same sys- 
tem; advocatio ecclesia, ** advowson of the church,” a term unknown to 
the Saxons ; affidare swos nativos, ‘‘ to claim on oath one’s neifs,”’ or “ vil- 
leins,” an expression connected with feudal usages; and omnibus catallis, 
“‘ with all their chattels,” a term introduced by the Normans. 

In the Charter of Thorold, he remarks upon several words of Normannic 
origin, which lead him to the conclusion that it is equally fictitious with the 
rest; and he strongly objects to a gift by a Saxon officer, in Saxon times, 
in liberam eleemosynam, “in frank almoigne,” a term introduced by the 
Normans. The double names given in the same deed to the villeins re- 
siding on the estate are considered by him as so many additional proofs of 
its spurious origin; such, he remarks, being a Norman usage only. He 
also considers that the fictitious character of Edgar’s Charter is suffi- 
ciently indicated by several feudal expressions ; among which he instances 
communam pasture, “common of pasture,” and tenentibus suis, “ their 
tenants.” 

Gough, the antiquarian, published a History of Croyland Abbey in the lat- 
ter part of the last century. ‘Though aware of the doubts entertained upon 
these Charters, he does not appear in any degree to have shared in them, 
for he inserts the whole of them in his First Appendix as genuine docu- 
ments. Somewhat singularly, however, he is ready to admit that Ingulph 
himself, the genuineness of whose History he upholds, may have been suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous to have been capable of forging the Charters: ‘.For,” 
says he, “ Ingulph does not hesitate to tell us what artifice he used in the 
return of the property of his house to the surveyor of Domesday ;” and 
from this he concludes with the vague generality, that ‘‘ Ingulph probably, 
em many others of his rank, produced forged charters to support his 
claims.” 

In 1816, Mr. Benjamin Holditch published a History of Croyland 
Abbey, in which the question as to the genuineness of the Charters and of 
the History attributed to Ingulph is discussed at some length. Though 
this writer fails to throw much new light on the question, he points out a 
few additional proofs of the spurious nature of the Mercian and Saxon 
Charters. He alludes to the mention of the triangular bridge at Croyland 
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in the Charters of Edred and Edgar, the date of which was a century pre. 
vious to the time when the pointed arch® was introduced into England 
He also remarks upon the most extraordinary fact, that in his Charter Edred 
styles himself “‘ King of Great Britain,” many centuries before that title 
was heard of, and calls attention to the singular circumstance that, in these 
early Charters, common land is set out by measure—a thing that could not 
very well be done before any part of the country was fenced or inclosed. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his elaborate examination of Ingulph‘, expresses 
himself on this subject to the following effect :—“ It is familiarly known,” 
he says, ‘‘ that the Anglo-Saxons confirmed their deeds by subscribing the 
sign of the cross, and that the Charters themselves are fairly, but plainly, 
engrossed on parchment. But instead of imitating these unostentatious 
instruments, the elaborate forgers often endeavoured to obtain respect for 
their fabrications by investing them with as much splendour as possible ; 
and those grand crosses of vermilion and azure which dazzled the eyes 
and deceived the judgment of the court when produced before a bench of 
simple and unsuspecting lawyers, now reveal the secret fraud to the lynx- 
eyed antiquary.—The Charter of Ethelbald, called the Golden Charter, 
bears the impress of falsity.” 

Referring to Ingulph’s account of the preservation, after the fire, of cer- 
tain duplicates of Saxon manuscripts, the same learned writer continues,— 
“This statement, however, derives no support from the Charters which the 
writer has used. The Norman phraseology in which they are clothed, 
though it shews at once that Ingulph only presents the reader with modern- 
ized paraphrases, is not entirely inconsistent with the existence of Saxon 
originals; but this admission cannot be extended to Charters entirely 
founded on Norman customs, of which no traces are found in Saxon times. 
We may quote the grant made by the convent, and which purchased the 
protection of Norman, the son of Earl Leofric. At his demand, a demise 
was made of the manor of Badby, for the term of one hundred years, to be 
holden by the rent of one peppercorn [!|, payable —— in every year. No 
other instance was ever found of a demise for a term of years before the 
Conquest, and it does not appear possible that the Charter recited by Ingulph 
could have ever been grounded upon any Saxon grant.’’ 

Against so vast a body of internal evidence, (which on a more stringent 
examination might be greatly enlarged,) it is impossible to struggle, in a 
contention that these Charters are genuine; and the next subject of enquiry 
is, at what period these documents were compiled, by whom, and for what 
purpose; points of considerable interest, and upon which there have been 
various and conflicting opinions among the learned. 

Speaking of the Golden Charter of Ethelbald, Hickes states it as his 
opinion, that ‘the convent of Croyland found it necessary to forge this 
Charter, in order that they might preserve the lands which had been given 
to them without deed, or of which the deeds had been lost, from the Nor- 
mans, who would hardly allow the monasteries any just right of holding 
lands, except by deed ;” and asserts that “‘ he is almost compelled either to 
believe that Ingulph was the forger and corrupter of these Charters, or else 
that the convent of Croyland, in an unlearned age, palmed off the history 
upon the world under the authority of his name.” In another passage in 
the same work he further says, —“ I have given a portion of the Charter of 
Ethelbald, the founder of Croyland, which I have so often had occasion to 

¢ This bridge is certainly not earlier than the thirteenth century.—S. U. 
f Vol. xxxiv. of the “Quarterly Review,” p. 267. 
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condemn. In the original it appears resplendent with gold, the manufac- 
ture of some Croylandian forger, perhaps Ingulph himself. This Charter, 
by means of which that knave cajoled King William, is sufficiently proved 
to have been fictitious.” 

Mr. Holditch, in his “‘ History of Croyland Abbey,” suggests that after 
the fire at Croyland in 1091, “ Ingulph may have borne the principal part 
of the Charters sufficiently in mind to set down their contents as we see: 
they run in a form which assists the memory, and their separate particulars 
are few. Copies of these Charters were made under the direction of Ingulph, 
and replaced in their archives: even these might be afterwards destroyed, 
when the abbey was burnt again, not quite sixty years afterwards, and they 
might be reproduced in a similar manner. There were violent disputes in 
the time of Ingulph, between him and Tailbois, a relation of the Conqueror, 
who was lord of Hoyland, and resident at Spalding; and it was feared that 
the burning of the Charters would be fatal to the issue of these suits, on the 
part of the Croylanders. On this account, Ingulph made haste to replace 
them. In a word, the Charters contain internal evidence of their modern 
date, and it is even probable that some of them have been made out in 
times still later.” 

We have already seen that Gough was quite ready to believe that if 
there was forgery in the case, Ingulph was the forger; and while Sir 
Francis Palgrave considers the Charters to be undoubted forgeries, he ex- 
presses strong doubts whether the compilation (including under that term 
the Charters) was of much older date than the age of the manuscript said to 
have been the autograph of Ingulph ; that is to say, the end, in his opinion, 
of the thirteenth, or first half of the fourteenth, century. 

An examination of the First and Second Continuations of Ingulph’s His- 
tory will perhaps afford a clue to the solution of this difficulty, by suggest- 
ing for what purpose, and consequently at what period, it is probable that 
these Charters were compiled, and so tend to remove the obloquy which, 
from the time of Hickes, has been somewhat unsparingly thrown upon the 
name of Abbat Ingulph. 

The fact seems not to have attracted the notice of previous writers, but 
it nevertheless is the fact, that neither in the History of Croyland, as con- 
tained in Fulman’s volume, nor in any other account of Croyland, is any 
mention made, or the slightest hint given, of the then existence of any one 
of these Mercian and Saxon Charters, during the period between 1091 and 
1415, a space of three hundred and twenty-four years. 

In the Charter granted by Henry the First, mention certainly is made of 
the Charter of Edred, but only by way of reference, it having been men- 
tioned in the previous Charter of William the Conqueror, of which that of 
Henry is a confirmation. In 1114, admittedly for want of these very 
Charters which Ingulph himself tells us had been burnt, we find the con- 
vent obliged to submit to the loss of the manor of Badby, and, nearly at the 
same time, of their cell at Spalding. In 1155, King Stephen grants them 
a Charter of confirmation, but no allusion is made in it, or in that of Henry 
the Second, to those of the Mercian or Saxon kings. In 1189, Abbat 
Robert de Redinges is engaged in a suit with the Prior of Spalding, and in 
a case drawn up by him, probably for legal purposes, he says: ‘* The Abbey 
of Croyland is of the proper alms of the kings of England, having been 
granted by their especial donation from the ancient times of the English, 
when it was so founded by King Ethelbald, who gave the marsh in which 
it is situate, as we find in the ‘ Life of Saint Guthlac, which was for- 
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merly written.” Had the Golden Charter of Ethelbald, or those of the 
other Mercian and Saxon kings, been then known to be in existence, there 
can be little doubt that the abbat would have been at least as likely to 
refer to them, in support of his title, as to the “ Life of Saint Guthlac,” 
written by Felix. The same abbat, when before the king’s justiciaries, 
shews them the Charter of King Henry the Second, ‘‘ which sets forth by 
name the boundaries of the marsh,” but not a word does he say about the 
Saxon Charters, which, if the same as those in Ingulph’s History, would 
have been found to set them forth much more fully and distinctly. 

In 1191, Abbat Henry de Longchamp produces the Charter of Richard 
the First before the king’s justiciaries, as his best evidence of the limits of 
his marshes, but no mention is made of the Saxon Charters, and he is 
finally adjudged, on a legal quibble, to lose seisin of his marsh. Without 
delay the abbat proceeds to wait upon King Richard, then a prisoner at 
Spires, in Germany, lays before him his complaints, and produces, in sup- 
port of his claim, not the lengthy and circumstantial grants made by the 
Saxon kings, but the comparatively meagre Charter which had been granted 
by his father, King Henry. 

So, again, in the Charter of King John, granted in 1202, no allusion is 
made to any grants of the Mercian or Saxon kings. Proceeding with the 
narrative, we next find the Abbat of Croyland defeated in his claims to the 
soil of the marsh of Alderland, and forced to make such concessions to the 
Abbat of Peterborough as he probably would never have been called upon 
to make, if the Charters, as set forth in Ingulph’s History, had then been 
among the archives of his convent. In the Charter of Henry the Third, 
granted in 1226, no mention is made and no hint given of the existence of 
the Saxon Charters. 

We are now somewhat interrupted in our enquiry by the mutilated state 
of the History, but in 1327 we catch a glimpse of Sir Thomas Wake 
claiming demesne rights against the convent in the marsh of Goggisland, 
or Gowksland, and of Abbat Henry de Caswyk manfully opposing him ; 
but we do not find him relying upon the Saxon Charters as his weapons, 
though, had they been in existence, he would most probably, like his suc- 
cessors ninety years later, have availed himself of their assistance. 

In volumes xliii. and xliv. of the Cole MSS. in the British Museum, 
there are to be found nearly two hundred closely written folio pages, filled 
with abstracts from the registers of Croyland, of Jaw-suits carried on by the 
convent, (the inmates of which seemed to have lived in an atmosphere of 
litigation,) grants of corodies to the king’s servants, fines, conveyances, 
and other memoranda relative to the community. Careful search has been 
made in these pages, as also in the few extracts of registers among the 
Harleian MSS., and the documents connected with Croyland set forth in 
Gough's First and Second Appendix, and in most of those referred to in 
Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, but nothing whatever can be found to lead us 
to believe that between the periods above-mentioned these so-called Charters 
were in existence. In p. 76 of vol. xliv. of the Cole MSS., we find a plaint 
made by Thomas Wake, that Abbat Henry and three of his monks had 
been fishing at East Depyng, and that vi e¢ armis they had broken down 
his dyke or embankment. To this the abbat makes answer, not basing his 
right upon the grants of the Mercian and Saxon kings, and offering to pro- 
duce his deeds in support of his right, but merely to the effect that “ of all 
the waters of the Welland he and all his predecessors had been seised time 
out of memory, as also of free piscary therein, and that the place mentioned 
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is within the precincts of their manor.” Again, on another occasion, in 
p- 105, we find the abbat making profert of the Charters of King John, Henry 
the Third, and Edward the First, when those of the Mercian and Saxon 
kings, had they existed, would certainly, as evidences, have materially pro- 
moted the success of his suit. In a plaint made to the king (vol. xliv. 
p- 76,) the monks say that the abbey was founded 500 years before the 
Conquest. This they would hardly have done if the foundation-Charter of 
Ethelbald, as given in Ingulph’s History, had been ¢hen in their possession, 
dated 350 years only before the Conquest. 

Thus far, then, it seems that there is great room for doubt whether, with 
perhaps one or two trivial exceptions, there were any documents existing 
in the hands of the convent purporting to be Charters of the Mercian or 
Saxon kings, from the time of the fire, in 1091, to the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, in the beginning of the fifteenth century; for then it is that, for the 
first time, we hear of these so-called Charters being applied to any practical 
use, and then, most probably, they were called into existence. 

Prior Richard Upton, having the management of the convent during the 
latter years of Abbat Thomas Overton, who was afflicted with blindness, 
and being, as we read, at a loss how to prevent the aggression and en- 
croachments of the people of Spalding and Moulton, (to which, we may 
remark, the Croylanders had had to submit very often before,) determined 
‘“‘to unsheathe against them the sword of ecclesiastical censure, which had 
been specially granted by the most holy father Dunstan,” and “laid up 
with singular care among the treasures of the place ;”’ in conformity with 
which determination, ‘‘ he publicly and solemnly fulminated sentence of 
excommunication, at the doors of the church, against all persons who 
should infringe the liberties of the church of Saint Guthlac.’”’ Perhaps, 
however, it is not an unwarranted assumption to believe that if they had 
had this sword for so many centuries in their possession, they would not 
now have unsheathed it for the first time. Why, too, should Dunstan have 
manifested a degree of interest in Croyland which he seems never to have 
taken in behalf of his favourite Glastonbury. 

Not content with thus brandishing the sword of excommunication, and 
responsible to no one but the bedridden abbat, Prior Richard seems to 
have proceeded vigorously in his purpose of forging fresh swords for the 
people of Spalding and Moulton; for he ‘resorted to the temporal arm 
and the laws of the realm, and taking with him the muniments of the 
illustrious kings, Ethelbald, Edred, and Edgar, hastened to London, to 
bring both parties to trial.” This sudden mention of these Charters, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, the first time for several hundred years, cannot 
but take us by surprise, and extort from us the enquiry, where had they 
been in the meantime, and why had they never been used on similar occa- 
sions before ? 

On his arrival in London, as the historian tells us, it was nearly two years 
before the prior could bring the matter to the desired conclusion, or, in 
other words, make arrangements for coming to trial. Is it at all improbable 
that these two vears were profitably spent in framing the Charters which 
now exist, and which were so essentially to minister to the discomfiture of 
his antagonists at Moulton and Spalding? Prior Richard being thus em- 
ployed, it can be understood how it was that just before the trial came on 
he felt so very uncomfortable in his mind; why it was that he “lay awake 
in bed, extremely sad and disquieted in spirit, and unable to sleep ;” and 
how great was the necessity for consolation to be administered to him, and 
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that too by no less a personage than St. Guthlac himself. This explana- 
tion, too, will fully account for the large outlay upon these suits of five 
hundred pounds; as clever scribes would at any time require to be well 
paid for their labour, and be not unlikely, upon such an occasion as this, to 
make their own terms. 

The experiment appears to have succeeded to the prior’s most sanguine 
wishes. Arbitrators were finally appointed, and these, with two Justices of 
the Common Pleas, (one of whom, by the way, before his promotion had 
acted as counsel for the convent,) forthwith met, and finally heard the 
cause. To the entire satisfaction of both judges and arbitrators, the 
Charters of Ethelbald and Edred were produced in court, as well as the 
genuine ones of the early Norman kings. Immediately upon the production 
of this satisfactory evidence, the people of Moulton and Spalding appear to 
have been panic-stricken, and not to have had a word to say in their re- 
spective behalf; upon which the duped arbitrators gave their decision 
entirely in favour of the convent of Croyland, awarding them rights and 
privileges, not in accordance with the comparatively vague wording of the 
Norman deeds, but almost commensurate with the fullest scope of the so- 
called Mercian and Saxon Charters: ‘‘ and thus did the monks of Croyland, 
the first time, perhaps, for centuries, gain a complete legal victory over their 
neighbours of Moulton and Spalding.” 

These deductions we are enabled to form from the plain, unvarnished 
narrative of the Second Continuation: from other circumstances we may, 
perhaps, gain some little insight into the modus operandi employed upon 
this occasion. In that part of Ingulph’s History which may, perhaps, be 
fairly attributed to his pen, we find it distinctly stated that, in the fire of 
1091, “the privileges granted by the kings of the Mercians, documents of 
extreme antiquity, and of the greatest value, were all burnt. The whole 
of these muniments of ours were in a moment of a night lost and utterly 
destroyed.” He says, however, that he had some years before taken from 
the muniment-room several Charters written in Saxon characters, of which 
they had duplicates, and in some instances triplicates, and had put them 
into the hands of the Praecentor, to instruct the juniors in the use of the 
Saxon characters. These, his History tells us, were saved, and “‘ now form 
our principal and especial muniments.” 

As, in another place, the work states that some of the Charters of Edred, 
Edgar, and other kings after the time of Alfred, had been written in dupli- 
cate, both in Saxon characters as well as Gallic, it is very possible that 
among the duplicates thus preserved were Saxon copies of the Charters of 
Edred, and perhaps Edgar; for we learn from the Continuation of Peter 
of Blois that, ‘‘ although the original Charters were burnt, and Abbat Joffrid 
was at a loss to know in what place the Charter of restoration had been 
deposited by Abbat Ingulph,”’ &c., still he proceeded to Evesham and pro- 
duced a copy of the Charter of restoration of Croyland by Edred, and al- 
leged the authority of the royal roll of Domesday in support of his demand. 

This copy may possibly have been still in existence in the time of Prior 
Richard, as well as the extracts which Inguiph had made from Domesday 
relative to the possessions of the abbey at the Conquest; and from these 
the forgers were probably enabled to compile the so-called Charter of re- 
foundation, which was made the basis of all the other Charters of the Saxon 
and Mercian kings, that of Edward the Confessor perhaps excepted: for, 
notwithstanding the alleged interval of years between them, there is a 
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extremely pious tone of the lengthy and religious quotations which swell 
the recitals. 

It is not improbable that it was on this occasion also that certain mys- 
terious hints were inserted in the genuine part of Ingulph’s History, which 
have caused considerable enquiry, and the object of which, on any other sup- 
position, it is not easy to divine. In page 173 of the Translation, Ingulph 
advises his successors to rely on the Charter of Thorold, ‘‘ the other Charters 
having been for certain reasons concealed” by him, after the trial with Ivo 
Tailbois. Again, in page 222, he is made to state, that although Tailbois 
thought that all their Charters had perished, he shewed him in court that 
such was not the case; and after the trial, he is represented as saying, ‘‘ I 
took our Charters and placed them in such safe custody, that, so long as my 
life lasts, neither fire shall consume nor adversary steal them.” 

Not content with this, the same hand probably inserted the hint, in the 
Continuation of Peter of Blois, that Edred’s Charter of re-foundation was 
still in existence, but had been concealed by Abbat Ingulph: the object of 
all these interpolations being to afford an excuse, in case one should be 
needed, for the sudden and unexpected appearance, at a future time, of 
Edred’s Charter and its fellows in the courts of law. Though Ingulph 


"expressly says that a/] the Mercian Charters were lost, and Peter of Blois 


repeats the statement “that the original Charters had been burnt,” the 
forgers would hardly venture to erase these damning words, likely as they 
were to prejudice their object ; from a fear, probably, or a knowledge even, 
that copies of the original works of Ingulph and Peter of Blois were in 
other hands, and the consciousness that an interpolation in the text could 
be more readily explained away than an erasure or an omission. The design 
may possibly have been originally to forge a Charter of Edred only, as 
being the great re-founder of Croyland, but the temptation was probably 
too strong to prevent them from compiling Charters for Edgar, and the 
Mercian kings Beorred, Bertulph, Wichtlaf, Kenulph, Ethelbald, and per- 
haps Offa; which last, however, bears some marks of genuineness which are 
wanting in the rest. 

It was at this period too, most probably, and not about a century earlier, 
as suggested by Sir Francis Palgrave, that the manuscript long preserved 
at Croyland as being the autograph of Ingulph was first compiled. Finding 
among their archives a history of the convent in the earliest times (an 
equal admixture of truth and fable, said to have been composed by the 
Sempects, by order of Abbat Turketul), they made it the vehicle of their 
fictitious Charters, added to it the Histories of Egelric and Ingulph, dis- 
figured as they were by numerous glosses and interpolations, had the whole 
copied out by a dexterous scribe, and then deposited the manuscript in the 
Sacristy, as a sword of defence which might be conveniently made available 
on future occasions. It is for this reason, perhaps, that so few copies of 
this manuscript were allowed to circulate; as the contrivers of the scheme 
must have been fully conscious that to the scrutinizing eye of the scholar, 
upon a close examination, the anachronisms and contradictions with which 
they were filled would be too patent. 

The more effectually to disarm suspicion, the compilers appear to have 
placed in juxtaposition with these Charters, though it has nothing to do 
with the context, that of Edgar to the abbey of Peterborough—a document 
which we know to have been subjected to the same treatment which we 
suspect the original grants of Edred, and perhaps Edgar, to Croyland, to 
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have undergone. This Charter, as it appears in Ingulph, is so replete with 
allusions and usages peculiar to the feudal times, that Hickes* is inclined to 
condemn it as totally spurious, and therefore could not have been aware 
that the nucleus of it is to be found in the Saxon Chronicle; genuine 
beyond a doubt, but divested of its pious recitals, and of its allusions to 
** Courts Christian’’ (one of the very grounds on which Hickes objects to the 
professed copy in Ingulph), and other usages of a later age. Of course it is 
not suggested that these additions were made by the people of Croyland, 
but the coincidence is somewhat singular, and a knowledge of this fact will 
perhaps the more readily induce the belief that it is not so very improbable 
that the alleged Charters of Edred and Edgar to Croyland were based on a 
certain amount of truth. 

Utterly fictitious as many, if not all, of these Saxon and Mercian Charters 
are, and fabulous as much of the history of the Sempects must be pro- 
nounced to be, it is somewhat difficult to subscribe unreservedly to the 
opinion expressed by Sir Francis Palgrave, “that the History of Ingulph 
must be considered to be little better than an historical novel, a mere 
monkish invention ;” though, at the same time, it is too evident that every 
part of the work is deformed by interpolations’ ; such, probably, as the un- 
scrupulous or the over-zealous have thought proper from time to time to 
insert », 

We may, perhaps, usefully devote a few lines to an examination of the 
more prominent errors or interpolations which have been detected in the 
portion of this history which is more generally admitted to have been 
the work of either the younger Egelric or Abbat Ingulph. 

Hickes is of opinion that the statutes of Turketul are drawn up too much 
in accordance with Norman notions to be genuine, and instances such 
words as garcio, “servant,” pitantiarius, “ pittancer,” and froceus, “ frock,” 
of Gallic origin. It must be admitted that these statutes, both in language 
and spirit, savour more of the conventual usages of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, than of Anglo-Saxon monachism; and they are not im- 
probably an interpolation some centuries later than the time of Turketul. 
Hickes also objects to the use of the word indenturam, “indented list,” in 





£ Thesaurus, Pref. p. 29. He has omitted to notice the most suspicious expression of 
all,—* I, Edgar, presiding over the kingdom of Great Britain.” This name seems to 
have been borrowed from the French name of this island, and savours strongly of the 
fifteenth century. The same title also occurs in the Charters of Edred and Edgar to 
Croyland. The use of nos by the king also shews that it has been subjected to inter- 
polations, Richard the First having been the first English king who used that form of 
speech. 

. 8 Dr. Lappenberg, in his Geschichte von England, vol. i., says, “ It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the true history of Ingulph has not reached us, but that, in the 
work before us, we possess a compilation made at an early period, into which portions 
of the real Ingulph were interwoven. It must be allowed that the continuation of 
Ingulph’s work by Peter of Blois seems to impress it with a stamp of genuineness ;”— 
his meaning probably being, “that the history of Ingulph has not reached us in its 
original state.” 

» We have a similar instance of interpolation in the MSS. of the Histories of Glas- 
tonbury, by William of Malmesbury and Adam de Domerham. In the earliest MS. of 
these works (in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge), many notes and glosses are 
inserted in the margin, while in the Macro MS., a work of later date, a great part of 
them are incorporated in the text. If this later MS. had alone survived, we should 
have found it almost impracticable, in Sir Francis Palgrave’s words, “to separate the 
gloss from the text, the embellishments from the fact,’ but we should have been 
hardly justified, perhaps, in utterly rejecting these curious and valuable remains of 
antiquity. 
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the account given of the jewels delivered by Turketul on his death-bed, and 
remarks that Spelman had not met with the word earlier than the reign of 
Henry the Third, though he himself had seen an indented Charter of 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury in the time of King John. 

Mr. Holditch, in his work previously mentioned, remarks that in the 
History of Peterborough it is said that Leofric, who was made abbat in 
1057, had the government of four other monasteries, of which Croyland 
was one. We find, however, no mention made of him as ruler of Croyland 
either by Ingulph or Vitalis. He also calls attention to the fact, that 
whereas it is generally stated by modern historians that Edred refused to 
continue its privilege of sanctuary to Croyland, it is stated by Ingulph that 
Turketul declined to make the place any longer “‘a place of refuge for the 
wicked. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his able review of Ingulph’s History, seems to 
think that the account given of Turketul bears strong marks of a spurious 
origin, and remarks that, while it does not agree with the more humble 
narrative of Vitalis, it may have been founded on his story by some com- 
piler at a later period. ‘If a cancellarius,” he says, ‘existed among the 
officers of the Anglo-Saxon court, he was nothing more than a notary or 
scribe, entirely destitute of the high authority which Ingulph bestows upon 
him.” The mention of Turketul as cancellarius certainly bears suspicious 
marks of the labours of some busy interpolator at a more recent period ; 
but it would be hardly reasonable on this ground to reject the whole ac- 
count, as his relationship to the king (which is mentioned by Vitalis as 
well) would invest him with considerable influence, which would be in- 
creased if in reality he did fill the office of royal secretary. The account 
given by Vitalis is just such as we might expect from a stranger after a 
five weeks’ visit (probably some years previously) at a place till then un- 
known to him; the subject being a Saxon abbat, who had been dead up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty years, and a person in whom he felt little or no 
interest. It contradicts the narrative of Egelric! in no material particular, 
while at the same time it differs sufficiently from it to afford some fair 
grounds for the conclusion that the one was not derived from the other. 
A slight difference will, upon examination, be found to exist between the 
accounts given of the reasons which* induced Abbat Osketul to remove 
the remains of St. Neot to Croyland, and one or two other variations may 
be detected. 

Whether the history of Egelric is, in general, genuine or not, we must 
agree with Sir Francis Palgrave in rejecting the puerile account of Tur- 
ketul’s prowess at the battle of Brunenburgh: a story which relates how 
that he! penetrated the hostile ranks, struck down the enemy on the right 





i Vitalis says that Turketul was of the royal race, and that he had sufficient influ- 
ence to obtain from the king the abbey of Croyland without any difficulty. He also 
informs us that he occupied a position sufficiently exalted to be the intimate friend of 
such dignitaries as Dunstan, Oswald, and Ethelwold. It is not improbable that he was 
animated to restore Croyland by a pious rivalry of Dunstan, who had proved himself 
almost a second founder to Glastonbury. 

k p. 55, Fulman; p. 111, Translation. The names of Turketul and Osketul seem to 
be of Danish origin; and Croyland is said to have been in these days a seat of educa- 
tion for the Anglo-Danes. Both Vitalis and the Cottonian MS. Vespas. B. XI. re- 
present Turketul as dying on the fourth day before the Ides or 12th of July, whereas 
Ingulph’s, or rather Egelric’s, account makes him die on the 5th day before the Nones, 
or 9th of that month. See p. 54, Fulman. 

1 p. 37, Fulman; pp. 74, 75, Translation. 
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and on the left, and amid torrents of blood reached the king of the Scots; 
and then immediately contradicts itself by telling us that in after-times, 
when he had become a monk, he “esteemed himself happy and fortunate 
in that he had never slain a man, nor even wounded one,” cannot have been 
penned by a friend and kinsman of Turketul, and is deserving of no serious 
attention ; it was probably the invention of some fanatical dreamer in a later 
century. 

Sir Francis Palgrave also observes, ‘‘that the synod at which the™ 
seven bishoprics were conferred, was held in 905, two years before Turketul 
was born, while the Saxon Chronicle places the death of Dynewulph in 
909, and the succession of Frithestan in 910. It is not likely that Egelric 
would be so ill-informed upon events which had so recently transpired, and 
if this portion of the history was really compiled by him, the whole of this 
story must have been interpolated by some Croylandian enthusiast, who 
was desirous to give to their benefactor Turketul more honour than was 
really his due. 

The same learned writer also observes, that ‘‘the employment of the 
term Sempecta" in Ingulphus may induce the suspicion that the writer 
stumbled upon this strange-sounding word without apprehending its proper 
application.” It has been already remarked, that the statutes attributed to 
Turketul were probably the production of a later century, and if so, Egelric 
cannot be deemed responsible for the introduction of this word. ‘‘ The 
passage respecting the education of Ingulphus” [at Oxford], continues the 
same writer, “long since roused the suspicion of Gibbon, and it still re- 
mains to be proved that Aristotle formed part of the course of education 
at the University of Oxford some time when his works were studied in no 
part of Christendom.” It is not improbable that the story of Ingulph’s 
education at Oxford is an interpolation by some favourer of the pretensions 
of Oxford in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when the scholastic dis- 
putes as to the comparative antiquity of that University and Cambridge 
were beginning to run high. A desire to surpass the alleged antiquity of 
Cambridge, as supported by the narrative of Peter of Blois, may have been 
the motive which immediately prompted the insertion of this doubtful piece 
of testimony in favour of Oxford. 

Sir Francis Palgrave has also remarked, that the journey of Ingulph to 
Jerusalem must have taken place between the years 1053 and 1059, when 
the patriarch Sophronius died. As the Emperor Alexius did not ascend the 
throne till 1081, some years after Ingulph had settled at Croyland, his 
name was probably added as a gloss by some busy but ignorant annotator, 
and eventually became incorporated with the text. It can hardly have 





m p. 36, Fulman; pp. 77, 78, Translation. 

® In vols. Ixv. and Ixvi. of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, there are several communi- 
eations on the probable meaning and origin of this word. There can be little doubt, 
however, that it is from the Greek ovpmaikrhs or cupmathp, a “companion” or “ play- 
fellow.” It was probably first used in a religious sense by Palladius, a Christian bishop, 
in his Lausiae History of the Eastern Solitaries, as meaning a companion or attendant 
on the anchorites. It is doubtful whether it was ever used in the Benedictine Regu- 
lations, and there is no symptom of the use of it at Croyland after the time of Turketul. 
If he really did employ the term, he may possibly have picked it up during his travels 
abroad. Vitalis, a Norman writer (though an Englishman by birth), uses it, though 
in a more general sense, as meaning “ Elders of the country.” See b. viii. c. 11. Some 
additional information may probably be found in the Concordia Regularum of 
Menardus, and the “Commentary on the Rules of St. Benedict,” by Martennius, 
Paris, 1690, 
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been, as the learned writer seems to suggest, a mistake of the copyist for 
the word Michael or Isaac. 

Dr. Lappenberg, in his account of the Saxon kings of England, calls 
attention to a few errors in the narrative of Ingulph. He remarks, that it 
is erroneously asserted that Constantine fell at the battle of Brunenburgh, 
it being his son who was slain; and according to him, the assertion that 
the Emperor Henry (who died in 936) sought the hand of Athelstan’s 
daughter for his son Otho is a mistake. He also observes, that (in p. 97 Tr.) 
Earl Rodolph, the son, is called the husband of Goda, and that the account 
of Alfred and Edward the Elder agrees so nearly in errors in matter and 
words with that of William of Malmesbury, that it looks like an interpola- 
tion; and, indeed, it is far from improbable that this part of the history of 
the Sempects was compiled from that source: he is also of opinion that the 
author made use of the works of Ailred of Rievaux. 

Mr. Wright, in his able work on the Anglo-Norman writers, has pro- 
nounced an opinion strongly adverse to the genuineness of this history. 
Among other grounds of objection, he thinks that Ingulph’s account of the 
exiguitas of his parents contradicts his statement in p. 125 Tr., where he inci- 
dentally mentions his father as living at court, and that Ingulph would hardly 
have ostentatiously published the forged Charters. He remarks, also, that 
the work appears too vainglorious to have been writteg by Ingulph him- 
self. The self-complacency, however, which we find displayed by him 
throughout his story, and the patronizing air with which he takes care to 
explain the barbarous usages of the persecuted Saxons where they differ 
from those of their Norman conquerors, combined with the frivolous display 
of Gallic learning (in pages 165 and 166 Tr.), strongly bespeak the Anglo- 
Norman prelate. At any time the human fancy delights in contrast, and 
the court favourite, when immured within the walls of a cloister, may very 
possibly have flattered himself that the more aspiring his vanity and self- 
conceit in his younger days, the more sincere must have been his conver- 
sion, and the more meritorious a candid avowal of his former failings, and 
have coloured his description accordingly. 

Mr. Wright says that it is stated in the History that “ Ingulph also wrote 
a Life of Saint Guthlac, but no such work is known to exist, nor is it 
mentioned elsewhere.” The passage referred to hardly seems to admit of 
this meaning, and the compiler most probably alludes to the Life by Felix, 
mentioned more fully by Peter of Blois in his prefatory Epistle. 

The same learned author is also of opinion that the Continuation ascribed 
to Peter of Blois is spurious; though the reasons adduced would, perhaps, 
hardly seem to warrant so decided a conclusion, ‘It is not probable,” he 
says, ‘that the monks of Croyland should have applied to a stranger to 
write the history of their house, and we can trace no connection between 
them and Peter of Blois.” On the contrary, it seems to have been con- 
sidered a high compliment, and a mark of respect not uncommonly paid, 
for a convent to request a learned stranger to employ his pen in the service 
of their house. Vitalis informs us that he, almost a stranger and half a 
foreigner, was engaged by the monks of Croyland to write the epitaph of 
Earl Waltheof, for the time almost the national hero and Saint of the 
English; Abbo of Fleury, a Norman by birth, at the request of Dunstan, 
wrote the Life of St. Edmund, an English Saint; and William, a monk of 
Malmesbury, wrote the Chronicles of the Abbey of Glastonbury. That 
Peter of Blois was on intimate terms with Abbat Henry de Longchamp we 
have some right to conclude, from the zealous manner in which we know 
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that he stood forward in support of his brother, Chancellor William de 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely. The allusion in Peter’s Continuation to the 
writings of Averroes as being read at Cambridge in the early part of the 
twelfth century cannot, of course, be supported; it is manifestly an in- 
terpolation. 

The same writer also remarks, that “neither the introductory letter of 
Peter of Blois, nor the book itself, exhibit any of the peculiarities of style 
found in the works of Peter of Blois.” Change of subject, however, may 
possibly have led in some degree to a variation in style; and the genius of 
the writer would be cramped by being confined to a mere compilation of the 
materials to which Abbat Henry would most probably direct his attention, 
and perhaps place in his hands. Had the whole of this First Continuation 
been preserved, we should probably have been enabled to form a more de- 
cided opinion on the authorship: whoever the writer was, the concluding 
pages of it tend to shew that he was a person who had considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Norman history, and some knowledge of the literature 
of that country. 

In conclusion, it is remarked by Sir Francis Palgrave, that in none of the 
Chronicles anterior to the fourteenth century can a single line be traced 
that is borrowed from Ingulph, and he is of opinion that if the work had 
existed at an earlier period, it would have scarcely been neglected by those 
inveterate compilers. The extreme paucity, however, of the known MSS. 
of the work tends very much to shew that it was never at any time exten- 
sively circulated; and indeed, as it was usual for each monastery to keep its 
own annals, in which were incorporated the more important events of state 
with those which transpired within its own walls, there do not appear to 
have been any grounds for giving it what would have been apparently an 
undue degree of importance, by obtruding it upon the world at large. 

On the other hand, it can be readily imagined, that, after the compilation 
had been made in the form in which it now appears, and copies of the ficti- 
tious Charters had been incorporated with the History of the Sempects and 
the Chronicles of Egelric and Ingulph, the importance of the history would 
from that moment be much more strongly insisted on, and all the weight 
of its testimony be adduced, in favour of the genuineness of the Golden 
Charter and its fellows; although, at the same time, as already remarked, 
it is not improbable that a lingering fear would exist that the keen vision 
of the antiquarian or scholar might, if afforded the opportunity of a leisurely 
examination, detect some of the discrepancies that lurked within the com- 
pilation, and thus bring the narrative of Ingulph himself to bear witness 
against the possibility of the genuineness of the Mercian Charters. A cau- 
tious policy, therefore, may possibly have still restricted a knowledge of the 
existence of the compilation to the narrowest possible limits, by allowing 
few or even no copies of it to circulate beyond the precincts of the convent. 
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KEMBLE’S STATE PAPERS. 


Ir has so long been the fashion for writers of history to confine them- 
selves to certain time-honoured authorities, giving prominence to some and 
casting others into the shade, as their statements agree with or run counter 
to certain preconceived views, that the man who takes the trouble to collect 
original evidences, and then honestly brings them forward without fear or 
favour, well deserves the thanks of the community. To such a meed Mr. 
Kemble has long ago entitled himself by the publication of his Codea Di- 
plomaticus Afi Saxonici, and its corollary ‘The Saxons in England ;” 
and he has just rendered a fresh service to literature by printing a body of 
materials, the greater part till now inedited®, which cast much light on the 
European history of a comparatively recent period, that, namely, from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the accession of the House of Hanover. 

These materials are principally derived from the correspondence of the 
illustrious Leibnitz, preserved at Hanover, and among the writers or the 
persons addressed are many who were “named among the famousest” in 
their day. Beside minor names, we find the Electress Sophia, of Hanover ; 
her sons George Louis (afterwards George I.), and Maximilian William ; 
her daughter Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia; her sister Louise Hol- 
landine, abbess of Maubuisson; her niece Elizabeth, duchess of Orleans, 
and mother of the Regent; James II. and his queen; Queen Anne; 
Frederick Augustus of Poland; Philippe, the Regent-duke; Caroline of 
Anspach (afterwards the queen of George II.); Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough; Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and a gossiping kinsman, 
Thomas Burnet, of Kemney; diplomatists of every grade, English and 
foreign, from Hedges and Stepney to Patkul and De Fuchs; and among 
military men, the chivalrous Peterborough, Cavalier the Camisard, Schulen- 
burg, the defender of Corfu against the Turks, and Bonneval the renegade, 
equally well known as Achmet Pasha. 

The subjects touched on in this correspondence are of course exceedingly 
varied. Questions of European policy in its widest sense, and the petty 
squabbles of the German courts; portraits of royal personages by other 
“royal and noble authors;” literary criticism and philology; gossip and 
scandal ; the intrigues to forward or to hinder the Hanoverian succession ” ; 
all this, and more, is to be found agreeably detailed in the volume before 
us. It might be supposed that its intrinsic value would secure for it a 
favourable reception, but Mr. Kemble offers it with a diffidence, which we 
trust he will find was uncalled for. He, however, alleges that the “ read- 
ing public” dislikes the trouble of dealing with original matter, and there- 
fore he feels obliged to enter on a formal apology for publishing these 





@ « State Papers and Correspondence, illustrative of the Political and Social State of 
Enrope, from the Revolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited, with 
Historical Introduction, Memoirs, and Notes, by J. M. Kemble, M.A.” (London : 
John W. Parker & Son.) 

> One of the most curious letters in this collection is from Roger Acherley, a noted 
Whig pamphleteer, who claims a reward for having devised the moving for a writ for 
the Electoral Prince, at which, he says, “the Queen was vexed and frighted, and that 
put a stop to her gouty humours, that were at that time beginning to disperse into her 
hands and feet, and turned them up into her head, and killed her as effectually and 
almost as suddenly as if she had been shot with a pistol.” Like other thorough-going 
partisans, this amiable gentleman was not rewarded according to his own estimate of 
his merits, and he pitifully begs a testimonial from Leibnitz of his activity in the 
service of the House of Hanover. 
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things instead of basing thereon a flowing and perhaps one-sided History, 
such as we already have by the dozen :— 

“Tam aware that it is not the present fashion to like what are called ‘the mate- 
rials for history,’ and that in general we prefer to take our history ready made. The 
plan is no doubt a convenient one, and spares trouble; but whether it is the most con- 
ducive to the discovery and establishment of truth, may be doubted. More than one 
work of good repute, in these days, might be named, which would have assumed other 
proportions, had a due study of historical materials either preceded its composition, or 
been likely to expose its deficiencies. But this evil tendency of our light literature 
does not dispense those who have been educated in a different school from doing what 
they believe to be necessary for the honest pursuit of historical truth. For my own 
part, I do not regret that the fear of finding very few readers did not for a moment 
cause me to waver in compiling the Anglo-Saxon Charters; and I feel daily that the 
wide use made of that work fully justifies all the labour bestowed upon it. Who is 
there who will say that Ellis’s Letters, or still older collections, such as Macpherson’s, 
are not indispensable contributions to historical science ? Or who will undervalue the 
admirable publications of similar materials which have been produced in France, both 
by the industry of private inquirers, and the active interference of the Government? 
There is nothing which can more clearly prove the want of some such complete collec- 
tion than the shortcomings of some of our most celebrated modern histories, when they 
deal with the continental relations between the Thirty Years’ and the Seven Years’ 
Wars. Nothing has tended to put certain portions of English history in a clearer 
light than Mr. Bruce’s late most interesting revelations respecting Charles the First.”— 
(pp. xlv., xlvi.) 

Except a life of Leibnitz himself, which is probably omitted from want 
of space, the reader is amply provided with the helps necessary to the due 
appreciation of these State Papers, and he is not abandoned, as has been 
often done by less conscientious editors, to make his way as he best can 
amid the mazes of diplomacy. A vigorously written Historical Introduc- 
tion puts him fairly in possession of the general aspect of affairs in Ger- 
many in particular, at the period when the mad ambition of Louis le Grand 
had called up the Grand Alliance, of which William III. was the acknow- 
ledged head, and the vacillating and ambiguous conduct of many of the 
princes of the Empire and of the Northern Courts is fairly and satisfactorily 
accounted for. Brief biographies supply the necessary information regard- 
ing minor personages; but with regard to those of more note, we have a 
number of carefully prepared memoirs, which offer a gallery of historical 
portraits that we would fain see more extensive. A “necessity,” however, 
has confined the work to a single volume, and we have thus lost, (for the 
present only, we trust,) ‘(a very great number of documents and several 
biographies ;” but we are fortunate enough to have in it, inter alia, a sketch 
in which the Electress Sophia, her relatives and her court, are depicted in 
lively colours; a memoir of John Reinhold von Patkul, where much new 
matter regarding that unfortunate noble is to be found; a notice of the 
strange career of Bonneval, in turn sailor, soldier, traitor, renegade, and 
exile ; and a biography of Cavalier the Camisard, which furnishes a graphic 
sketch of the war in the Cevennes. 

Mr. Kemble expresses his hope that his “ small contribution to history” 
will not be without its value. He justly remarks that the public acts of 
sovereigns, or statesmen, or ministers, will not suffice to give us a clear 
idea of the stupendous movement begun with the Thirty Years’ War and 
not yet ended; letters he considers the most important material for history, 
particularly when, as here, they are the production of actors in the scenes 
described :— 

“Tn one respect particularly this collection of letters seems to me to deserve the 
attention of thinking men, and most of all those who have studied the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. They contain traits for a picture of one of its great heroes. 


8 
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They supply a good deal of illustration of one side (hitherto little noticed) of a great 
man’s character. We have seen abundant materials for a life of Leibnitz as jurist, 
mathematician, historian, philosopher, and theologian ; but we see him here, nearly 
for the first time, as politician, courtier, gentleman, and accomplished man of the 
world. It was due to his memory that this slight reparation should be made him by 
a fellow-countryman of those who have never shewn a disposition to do him the justice 
he deserved. I can only lament that the limits imposed upon me have prevented its 
being more extensive and ample.”—(p. xlviii.) 


A brief extract from the notice of the Electress Sophia’s court brings the 
great Leibnitz with dignity upon the stage :— 


“ Her court of Hanover, and still more her intimate circle at Herrenhausen ¢, were 
celebrated throughout Europe for the dignified and graceful intercourse with men of 
good breeding and learning, in which she personally appeared to so much advantage. 
Here were gathered round her women of lofty station and cultivated manners, remark- 
able for their grace and beauty, or distinguished by their wit. Sophie Charlotte of 
Prussia, as amiable and as clever as her mother, took refuge here from the wearisome 
pomp of her own court, and the pedantry of her heavy husband; here Caroline, the 
future queen of England, her beloved daughter-in-law, hung on the eloquent lips of 
Leibnitz discussing the providential scheme of the world, the perfectibility of man, and 
drawing even out of evil proofs of the wisdom, justice, and mercy of God. Here were 
to be found the light, vivacious Frenchman, the grave and travelled Englishman, 
attracted by the fame of her society and the charms of her conversation ; and here was 
the central point to which news of every description from every corner of Europe con- 
tinually flowed, to be again continually dispersed for the amusement and instruction of 
her correspondents. In this society the pious and learned Molanus, the polished and 
deeply-read Hortensio Mauro, laid aside for awhile their severer studies; here Handel 
preluded to those sublime strains which have given to him among composers the same 
rank which Milton occupies among poets; and here, above all throned, the great intel- 
lectual giant of the age, to whom questions touching the profoundest metaphysics or 
the lightest art were equally welcome and familiar; who was as well versed in the 
history of ancient realms and peoples as in,the politics of his own day, the intrigues or 
the gossip of contemporary courts; who devised stupendous machinery to-day for the 
mines in the Hartz whence the Electors derived their wealth, and to-morrow must 
inevitably be consulted as to the hanging of a picture or the furnishing of a boudoir ; 
who founded academies of science and art, and laboured in vain with Bossuet to find 
some common ground of reconciliation between Protestant and Catholic, yet refused 
a cardinal’s hat and the librarianship of the Vatican, offered him on condition of 
apostacy ; the friend of Bernoulli; the correspondent, and, unhappily, at length the 
opponent, of Newton; the dexterous negotiator, and the most lively and amusing of 
letter-writers ; the most universal man perhaps of whom the history of letters has to 
tell.” —(pp. 21—23.) 


If, as we think, the justification of some parts of this lofty eulogium is 
to be sought elsewhere than in his letters embraced in this collection, they 
at least testify the versatile talents of Leibnitz, and exhibit him as a rare 
and happy compound of the man of letters and the man of the world. We 
have him at one time discussing questions of military strategy with Schu- 
lenburg, at another entering on literary matters with Stepney, but mixing 
up with them such matter-of-fact affairs as the lead and tin trade of Ger- 
many and England, and how its monopoly may be secured. Then we see 
him criticising “a book by a celebrated Englishman named Mr. Locke, en- 
titled ‘An Essay on the Human Understanding,’ ”’ with whose philosophy 





¢ “This country-house, about two miles from Hanover, is built in the stiff French 
style, with large gardens, decorated, or deformed, by a profusion of bad statues, 
fountains, and clipped beech and hornbeam hedges. These, however, were, and still 
are, full of nightingales, which the Electress loved. Her apartments in this chiteau 
have lately been restored to the state in which they were when she talked pleasant 
scandal here with her daughter, the Queen of Prussia, and Caroline of Anspach, or 
laughed at Leibnitz’s jests, and dictated her correspondence with half the beaux esprits 
of Europe.” 
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he says his own does not agree over well; and again we have him writing 
the following lively description of a masquerade: it is addressed to the 
Electress Sophia, and not only shews what were the courtly amusements of 
those days, but the cordial and easy intercourse that subsisted between the 
parties :— 
“ LEIBNITZ TO THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 
“Liitzenburg, July 13, 1700. 


“‘ Madame,—Although I imagine that Madame the Electress will give your Electoral 
Highness a description of the comic masquerade or village-fair which was represented 
yesterday at the theatre of Liitzenburg, 1 am determined also to say something about 
it. The direetor of it was M. d’Osten, he who was in the good graces of the late king 
of Denmark. The whole had been got up in a great hurry, in order to have it executed 
on the day appointed for keeping the Elector’s birthday, that is to say, the 12th, although 
the 11th, whieh was last Sunday, is the real birthday: so they represented a fair in 
a village or a little town, where there were shops with signs, in which they sold (for 
nothing) hams, sausages, neats’ tongues, wines and lemonade, tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
similar drugs. Mgr. the Margrave Christian Louis, M. d’Obedam, M. du Hamel, and 
others, were the shopkeepers. M. d’Osten, who acted the part of the quack-doetor, 
had his ‘harlequins and saltimbanchi, amongst whom Mgr. the Margrave Albert took 
his part very agreeably; the doctor had also some tumblers, who were, if I am not 
mistaken, M. le Comte de Solms and M. de Wassenaer; but nothing could be prettier 
than his juggler: this was Mgr. the Electoral Prince, who, in fact, really has learned 
the ‘hocus-poeus. 

“« Madame the Electress was the doctoress, and kept the shop for the sale of orviétan. 
M. d’Alleurs acted his character of the tooth-drawer very well. At the opening of the 
theatre there appeared the solemn entry of the doctor, mounted upon a kind of elephant, 
anid Madame the doctoress shewed herself also, carried in a litter by her Turks. The 
juggler, the tumblers, the buffoons, and the tooth-drawer came next; and when the 
doctor’s whole suite had passed by, there was a little ballet of gipsy-girls, ladies of the 
court, under a chief, who was Madame the Princess of Hohenzollern; and some others 
joined them in order to dance. They also saw an astrologer make his appearance, with 
his spectacles or a telescope in his hand. This was to have been my character, but 
M.le‘Comte de Wittgenstein charitably took it off my hands: he made some predic- 
tions in favour of Mgr. the Elector, who was looking on from the nearest box. Madame 
the Princess of Hohenzollern, who was the principal gipsy, undertook to tell Madame 
the Blectress’s fortune in the most agreeable manner possible, in some very pretty 
German verses made by M. de Besser. M. de Quirini was the valet-de-chambre of 
Madame the doctoress. And as for me, I placed myself in a favourable position to see 
everything near with my little spectacles, in order to be able to give your Electoral 
Highness a report of it. Madame the Princess of Hohenzollern’s lady had the tooth- 
ache, and the tooth-drawer, doing his duty with a pair of farrier’s tongs in his hand, 
produced a tooth which was about as thick as my arm, and, to tell the truth, it was a 
walrus’s tooth. The doctor, praising the skill of his tooth-drawer, left the company to 
judge how adroit he must be to draw such a tooth as that without hurting anybody. 
Among the sick who wanted remedies were MM. d’Alefeld and de Fleming, the 
envoys of Denmark and Poland, and our M. d’Ilten, all dressed like peasants of their 
several countries, each Jack with his Jill. Madame the Grand Marshal was the wife 
of the tooth-drawer, and helped him to put his drugs and instruments in order: so it 
was with all the rest. Several skilfully intermingled compliments for the Elector and 
Electress; M. d’Obedam in Flemish, M. Fleming in good Pomeranian, for he wound 
up with 
‘ Vivat Friderich und Charlot! 

Wer’s nicht recht meynt ist ein H——. 
However, it was like the Tower of Babel, for every one was talking his own language ; 
and M. d’Obedam, to please Madame the doctoress, sang the song out of Z’ Amour 
Médecin, which ends with ‘ La grande puissance de l’orviétan ;? and indeed that which 
such a doctoress sold could not be without it. Towards the end came a Trouble-joy,— 
M. de Reisewitz, the Saxon Envoy in Poland, representing the ordinary doctor of the 
place, or stadt-physicus, who fell upon the quack. It was a pleasant war of words 
enough: the quack having shewn his papers, his parchments, privileges, and certificates 
of emperors, kings, and princes, the stadt-physicus laughed him to scorn, and shewed 
him handsome medals of gold hanging from his neck and that of his wife, saying it 
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was his skill that had acquired for him such pieces as those, and that they were much 
more real marks of ability than a pack of papers picked up here and there. At last 
Mgr. the Elector himself came down from his box in the disguise of a Dutch sailor, and 
made purchases here and there in the shops of the fair. There was musie in the 
orchestra, and all those who were present (who either were or ought to have been 
people of the court or of distinction) have confessed that a grand opera, which would 
have cost thousands of crowns, would have given much less pleasure both to the actors 
and the spectators, &c., &e—-LEIBNITZ.”—(pp. 241, 243.) 


The Electress herself writes the following agreeable letter to some 
unknown correspondent: its subject is the Czar Peter :— 


“ Herrenhausen, August 11, 1697. 


“TI must tell you now that I have seen the illustrious Czar. His Majesty’s expenses 
were entirely paid by the Elector of Brandenburg as far as Wesel; but he was. obliged 
to pass through Coppenbriick, which is a fief of our house, belonging to the Prince of 
Nassau in Friesland. We had asked an audience of his Czarish Majesty, (for he main- 
tains his incognito everywhere, and his three ambassadors have the sole charge of the 
representation). The Prince consented to receive us, and to see us in private. I was 
accompanied by my daughter and my three sons, the Elector George Louis, Prince 
Christian, and Prince Ernest Augustus. The second prince, Maximilian William, had 
long left Hanover, for reasons which are well known. Although Coppenbriick is four 
long miles from here, we started for it with the greatest zeal, Coppenstein having gone 
before us to make the necessary arrangements. We got the start of the Muscovites, 
who did not arrive till about eight o’clock, and brought up at the house of a peasant. 
In spite of our agreement, so great a multitude of people had gathered together, that 
the Czar did not know what to do to avoid being recognised ; so we capitulated for 
a long time. At last my son was obliged to have the spectators dispersed by the 
soldiers of the guard; and during the time the ambassadors were arriving with their 
suite, the Czar slipped by a private staircase into his own room, because, in order to get 
there, he would have had to go through the dining-room. We joined his Majesty in 
this room, and the first ambassador, M. Le Fort, of Geneva, acted as interpreter. The 
Czar is very tall, his face is very handsome, and his person very noble; he has great 
liveliness of spirit, and his repartee is ready and to the purpose: but with all the 
advantages which nature has given him, it is much to be desired that his manners 
should be a little less rustic. We sat down at once to table. M. Coppenstein, who. 
acted as marshal, presented the napkin to his Majesty, but he did not know what to do 
with it, because, instead of napkins at table, they had given him in Brandenburg water- 
glasses after dinner. His Majesty was placed at table between my daughter and myself, 
with an interpreter on each side. She was very gay and very talkative, and we struck 
up a great friendship. My daughter and his Majesty exchanged snuff-boxes: the 
Czar’s was ornamented with his initials, and my daughter sets great store by it. We 
remained at table, in truth, a very long while, but we would willingly have stayed even 
longer, without feeling a moment’s ennui, for the Czar was in a very good humour, and 
did not cease to entertain us. My daughter made her Italians sing: their performance 
pleased him, although he confessed he did not care much for music. I asked him if he 
liked hunting: he replied, that his father had been very fond of it, but that as for him- 
self, from his childhood upwards he had been passionately fond of navigation and fire- 
works. He told us that he worked himself at ship-building, shewed us his hands, and 
made us feel the callosities which had formed themselves there by dint of manual 
labour, After our meal his Majesty sent for his violins, and we danced Russian dances, 
which I like much better than the Polish ones. We kept up the ball till four o’clock 
in the morning: we had, in fact, formed a design to pass the night in a chateau in the 
neighbourhood, but as it was already daylight, we returned hither at once without 
sleeping, and very well satisfied with our day. It would take up too much time to 
detail to you all we saw. M. Le Fort and his nephew were dressed in the French 
fashion ; both of them are very clever. I could not get an opportunity of speaking to 
the two other ambassadors, or to the multitude of princes who are in the suite of the 
Czar. The Czar, who did not know that the locality made it utterly impossible for us 
to remain there, expected to see us the next day: if we had known this beforehand, we 
would have made some arrangement to stop in the neighbourhood, in order to see him 
again, for his company gave us a great deal of pleasure. He is in all respects a noble 
man. I must also tell you that he did not get drunk in our presence; but scarcely had 
we started, when the people of his suite made ample amends to themselves. Coppen- 
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stein has certainly richly earned the superb pelisse of sables which they presented him 
with, for having kept up with them. He has told us, however, that even in their 
drunkenness they preserved a good deal of gaiety and politeness; but he had the 
honours and the triumph, for the three Muscovite ambassadors had absolutely drowned 
their reason in wine when they set out.”—(pp. 198, 200.) 


This pleasant account of the Czar is confirmed by a letter from the Queen 
of Prussia, and his behaviour contrasts agreeably with that of his boorish, 
half-mad rival, Charles XII., who is thus spoken of by Leibnitz :— 


“ At the moment when the King returned I was at Altranstadt, and I saw him at 
dinner ; that lasted a full half-hour, but his Majesty did not say a single word during 
his dinner, and never raised his eyes but once, when a young Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
seated at his left hand, began to play with the dog, which he left off doing the moment 
he caught that look, One may say that the physiognomy of the King is very good, 
but his demeanour and dress are those of the troopers of the old school. Having 
waited above a week for his return, I could not stay any longer, although hopes were 
held out to me that I might have an audience of his Majesty, as the young Count 
Platen and M. Fabricius the younger, who arrived just as I was about to start, have 
since had. But what should I have been able to say to him? He does not like to hear 
his own praises, even when they are just, and he does not talk of business; but he 
speaks very well about military matters, as I have been assured by M. de Schulenburg, 
who had an audience of nearly two hours of him.”—(p. 458.) 


Most of the letters in this collection have been originally written in 
French, and Mr. Kemble has translated the majority of them; but in some 
instances, ‘“‘ where the manner appeared more noteworthy than the matter,” 
he has printed them verbatim. ‘This is in some cases a real unkindness to 
their authors. One letter, by the Princess Caroline of Anspach, (at 
pp- 482-3,) shews that the writer was as guiltless of ‘‘ French of Paris” as 
Chaucer’s fair pilgrim, who 


“Spake the French of Stratford-atte-Bow :” 


the interlineary translation of Leibnitz and the notes of Mr. Kemble hardly 
render it intelligible, and it seems to have been printed as a libel on the 
tutors of the Princess. A more pleasant specimen is the following spiri- 
tuelle effusion, addressed by Leibnitz to the Countess von Klenk :— 
“Vienne, le 30 de May, 1713. 

“ Mademoiselle,—Je suis bien faché de ne pouvoir jouir de l’advantage que M. le 
Comte Jérger m’offre de faire ma cour 4 Ebersdorf en sa compagnie, et de vous faire la 
révérence particuliérement. Je suis engagé dans une occupation dont je ne saurois me 
dispenser aujourdhuy. Cependant je vous communique une nouvelle philosophique, qui 
est que les chiens commencent déja de parler, et que par conséquent le monde va s’em- 
bellir, que les bétes peu 4 peu deviendront raisonnables, que les hommes deviendront 
des anges, et que les anges, tels que vous étes déji avec vos belles compagnes, devien- 
dront enfin des petites divinités. Vous en pouvés juger par le papier cy-joint, qui con- 
tient un extrait de la lettre que M. le Due de Saxe-Zeiz m’a fait ’honneur de m/’écrire 
de sa main. Ne vous hatés pourtant pas trop, je vous en prie, de quitter l’estat angé- 
lique ott vous étes, pour courir 4 l’apothéose, qui vous est réservée. Daignés plustdt de 
vous humaniser envers celuy qui se nomme avec respect, 

“ Mademoiselle, 
“ Votre trés humble, etc., 
‘* (LEIBNITZ ].” 


One letter remarkable both for matter and manner is the following from 
the famous Earl of Peterborough. It is so thoroughly characteristic of the 
man that we cannot forbear to quote it :— 

“ PETERBOROUGH TO HALirax. 
“ May the 29th, 1706, abord the Sommersett. 

“My Lord,—There cannot be worse company than a beggarly German and a proud 
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Spaniaf, particularly to my humour; and were it not for the revenge we seek in the 
disagreable men with the agreable ladys, our condition were intollerable, black eyes and 
wit in the wives being what alone can make us endure the husbands; the Fair sex 
especially never failing to put in practise the making use of all opportunities in 
pleasures, the revers of what our Statesmen practise in business. 

“ Are you not bound in conscience to make us amends from England with now and 
then a letter, in these dismal circumstances? The Ministers have given us till lately 
neither men nor money, and our friends no letters, neither of business nor scandal ; 
I know not which we ought most to reproach. 

« But however, my Lord, being perfect good Christians and well with the Church in 
these Countrys (which thinkes herself intirely safe under her Majesties protection), we 
forgive, if you will.repent and amend; we offer you letter for letter, if you will enter 
in correspondence and traffic, story for story, and good wine for good ale and sider, 
bottle for bottle. 

“I doe not trouble you with the account of our successes, which I am obliged to 
send to the Secretary’s Office. I believe the French themselves will own enough to 
make the news agreable, but my Lord, I hope our Spanish prince will mend his pace, 
now he is become as one of us, a Lover and a Sinner; to merit some news of that kind 
from England, I inform you, that we have certain intelligence to our great satisfaction, 
as we hope it may prove to the chitcats assembled near charing cross, that a Don 
John is upon the stocks in Barcelona, 

“ What is past you have heard before this comes to your hands, and I will write 
a letter to my Lord Sommers to summon in the Whig Arrierban for our support in 
case of necessity for autumn. Tell my Lord Duke next Sunday dinner I’m actually 
a board the Sommersett, pressing her to comply with my earnest desires of getting me 
ashore at Valentia; the Germans tell me the King will follow; the English will excuse 
me I hope if I stay for nobody ; they sent me to Valentia when none of them desired 
to be of the party. I came back with more hast than I went, and am returning with 
the same impatience to try if I can find the way to Madrid, during this consternation 
of the Ennemy, and from thence to London. 

“When the time comes that you shall see orders from a King to abandone King- 
domes, which by disobedience I have preserved for him,—when you shall see that 
all the generall officers have had a more dangerous war with Ministers, than the 
Ennemys, and above twenty positive orders from Court rejected from all sides by the 
unanimous Votes of Counncills of War, consisting of Spaniards, Italians, Flemings, 
Dutch, and English,—you will think our story remarkable, and my circumstances very 
agreable all this while, who have supported this affair hetherto by methods hardly ever 
approved by Councills of War, where our case was most commonly thought desperate, 
and the measures I was obliged to take thought so too, but against German directions 
we were always of a piece. 

“My Lord Gallway should be in Madrid, having secured all the Spanish foot in 
Alcantara, being within a few days march of that Capital, early in May; by the last 
accounts he was at Almara along the river leading to Toledo, but if Portugall Generalls 
(who passe all understanding) should retire with six and twenty thousand men, having 
no Ennemy, we loose the present criticall minut, and if not supported this Autumn, 
fortune may turn against us, and justly punish us for neglecting her favourable offers, 
which however, my Lord, shall never be lay’d to my charge, and may neither man nor 
woman forgive when that appeares my fault. 

“ My Lord, your most humble and obedient Servant, 


«* PETERBOROW. 


“ My Lord, I am so stung with Musquitoes that I am not able to writte with my 
own hand.”—(pp. 445—447.) 


The length of our extracts will shew the estimation in which we hold 
this work, and were it not that, like our author, our space is limited, we 
would willingly enliven these pages with a most amusing description, by 
Leibnitz, of ‘‘a banquet after the manner of the ancients.” We wonder 
whether Smollett ever saw it. We have, however, quoted enough to shew 
that even the ‘raw material’’ of history may afford a pleasant book, and 
as such we recommend this volume to our readers, 
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LEMON’S CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS®. 


Arter above two centuries and a half of the existence of what was de- 
signed as the national and official collection of State Papers, and nearly a 
century after the great want of means of reference to that collection had 
been recognised by the appointment of the three greatest antiquaries of the 
time to supply that want, we have in the volume under notice the first por- 
tion of a published Calendar of its contents. The collection of State Papers 
seems to have been as much neglected and as badly used as any other por- 
tion of the national records; and there are some stories in existence as to its 
treatment in times gone by—never, we trust, to return—that would be very 
ridiculous, if they were not really humiliating. It has fared better than any 
other portion of the national collection, in being earlier and better provided 
with a habitation, which, being considered to some extent as the muniment- 
room of some of the chief working departments of the State, its keepers 
have been obliged to place the more modern portion of their stores in con- 
sultable condition. This, there can be no doubt, reacted very advantage- 
ously upon the state of the earlier part of the collection, the condition of 
which, as we have already remarked, early attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries. 

But the Ayloffe Commission, expressly appointed as it was to supply the 
want of Calendars, &c., did so little, that after about thirty-five years’ labour 
very slight traces of its operations existed, and its arrangements were very 
superficial, and incorrectly performed. Having done so little, and that not 
well, it was decided, not to do better and more, but to do nothing at all in 
the way of Calendars, by the next commission, which was devoted to the 
publication of the documents themselves. The labours of that commission 
were carried on much in the same way as those of its contemporary the 
Record Commission ; and they were directed to the printing of documents 
not only in the State Paper Office itself, but also in the Museum and other 
collections, before the Commissioners thought of giving satisfactory informa- 
tion as to what really might be the extent and nature of the stores it was 
directed to bring to light. 

Unquestionably, its first work should have been the preparation of com- 
plete Calendars of the “ State Papers,” properly so called, existing in the 
department especially committed to its notice. An examination of other 
public collections should then have been made, and its results fully detailed ; 
but, under the shield of a supposed want of powers, this really useful work 
was not attempted. 

By the issue of a new commission in the year 1840, provision was made, 
and formal authority given, for extending its labours to making Calendars 
and indexes to the contents of the office. With such zeal was the work 
entered upon and carried out, that in fourteen years no less than 350 octavo 
pages of a Calendar were printed, but none published! The office having 
since that time fallen under the purview of the Master of the Rolls, as 
Keeper of the Records of the kingdom, his Honour, not being guite satis- 
fied, we imagine, at the rate of progress at which the calendaring had pro- 
gressed, made arrangements which are sufficiently well known to our 
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readers to need repetition here, for securing extraneous help for the more 
vigorous prosecution of a work which had been so long in hand. The first- 
fruits of this more active condition of the department, and of the argu- 
ments strongly urged by the Deputy-Keeper in his last Report, (on which we 
made some remarks»,) appears in the volume before us. It contains the 
famous 350 pages before noticed, with somewhat more than another 350 
pages of a similar kind, with an index, &c. It may excite surprise that the 
first volume of the Calendars of documents known to commence in the reign 
of Henry VIII. should begin with the portion for the reign of Edward VI. ; 
but, although the Calendars were not very advanced, it seems that excellent 
progress had been made as to the distribution of the whole collection of 
State Papers into the classes to which they were assigned. On this point 
we are told in the preface :— 

“The circumstance that this publication commences with the reign of Edward VI. 
will not be productive of any practical inconvenience. The chronological arrangement 
of the State Papers admits of any portion of the Calendar being taken up at any period, 
and, without difficulty, added to the parts preceding or following the period first pub- 
lished ; the separate books not being distinguished numerically as volumes, but ranging 
only in their order of time. Thus the remaining portion of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, from 1581 to 1603, although it is in hand, may not appear until after the Calendar 
of a portion of the reign of James I. shall have been published; and again, the first 
volume of Charles I. may be in print before the reign of James I. is fully completed. 
The whole, when finished, will make one consecutive series, in complete chronological 
order ; and the Calendar of the Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. will, in fact, when 
published, form the first volume of the series.” 


And for this state of things, highly satisfactory as far as it goes, the public 
are chiefly indebted to the present staff of the establishment. 

With regard to the contents of this volume, the works of Sharon Turner, 
Mr. Tytler, Von Raumer, and others, have long shewn unmistakeably what 
a rich store of historic material was hidden, and seemed to be too jealously 
watched, in the State Paper Office. 

For the general reader and historic student, notices of papers of great 
interest will be found scattered throughout the volume. The intrigues of 
Seymour, Somerset, and Northumberland, in the reign of Edward VI.; the 
rebellion of Wyatt, and the plots of others, in that of Mary; the varied 
struggles of parties, and the ever-changing phases of the religious diffi- 
culties in the reign of Elizabeth, all receive illustration in many papers here 
described, not always at sufficient length. During the last-mentioned reign, 
as the editor remarks, there is a strongly-marked change in the character of 
the papers. The progress of the social condition of the kingdom in its 
numerous branches, the vicious system of monopolies, the origin of many 
improvements and discoveries that have long been considered modern, may 
be here traced. 

There can be no question that it is the bounden duty of a public depart- 
ment to make known the extent and nature of its charge. In this case, 
though the contents of the State Paper Office have long been tolerably well 
known to a select few, yet that select number is only a small portion of 
those who would take an interest in the documents there contained, if full 
descriptions of those contents were consultable. This is shewn by the very 
favourable reception with which the present volume has been greeted, and 
the great increase in the number of those who have availed themselves of 
its contents by consulting the originals it refers to. 

In the feeling of gratitude which is sure to pervade those who, having 
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long been disappointed, receive a small boon as a great favour, we think 
some considerations have been lost sight of which affect both the plan and 
execution of the work before us. Those considerations are best urged now, 
lest the volume should be taken as a type for those which are to follow. 
We quite think, however, that some of the objections we are about to make 
are rather to be credited to the account of the work having been designed, 
begun, and for some time carried on, subject to conditions very different to 
those under which it has been presented to the public. Two years ago, the 
public were informed in one of the Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, (Sixteenth 
Report, p. 26) :— 

“It was a matter of doubt pending the arrangement for bringing the office of State 
Papers under the practice of the Record Department, whether the printing of the 


Calendar would, or would not, be continued in the same form in which it had been 
commenced.” 


We were not told what was conveyed by the objections to the “ print- 
ing” of the Calendar, nor has it been since explained whether the doubt 
was removed, or whether any alteration was made in the points about 
which so grave a feeling must have existed. 

Formally established in 1578, the State Paper Office became the official 
depository of the correspondence and papers relating to matters which 
came under the direction or cognizance of the Secretaries of State, who 
previously had each kept their own papers ; so that their preservation, or 
otherwise, depended equally upon accident, on the care or negligence of 
the officer or his clerks, or upon the fate which befel the Secretary on his 
resignation of the seals. While the collection so formed sustained most 
serious losses by those varied accidents so familiar to all who have paid 
any attention to the history of our national muniments, it alone has had 
compensation from sources from which other record departments have 
been by their very nature quite precluded, A large and valuable part of the 
collection in the State Paper Office is the product of the zeal, judgment, 
and freely-bestowed wealth of Sir Joseph Williamson,—the Sir Robert Cot- 
ton of his time,—who became a Secretary of State, and who bequeathed 
his collection to the department he was attached to, Besides this bequest, 
the collection has also received many additions by purchase in the open 
market, made by various Keepers. 

The Deputy-Keeper of the Records informed the public in his Fifteenth 
Report, (p. 4,) that on the occasion of the amalgamation of the State Papers 
with the Records, he addressed a Report upon the subject to the Master of 
the Rolls. We are sorry it has not been considered advisable to publish 
that Report, or any part of it, as the peculiar conditions of many portions 
of the collection were doubtless treated of in it, and also the system of 
calendaring to be put in operation. It seems a very grave omission, that 
in the first printed volume of the Calendars of the collection, no account of 
this sort should be given, or in any way referred to. 

If the present Calendar was put into the hands of any one having even a 
superficial acquaintance with the general collection of the Public Records, 
we have no hesitation in saying that he would view with great surprise— 
a feeling that would soon approach something less complimentary still— 
the presence of such a collection under the title of “ State Papers—Do- 
mestic.” While the collection was a substantive and independent entirety 
in itself, it was only right that the “ domestic” documents, whatever they 
might be, should be fully described as such. But now that it is united to 
the other departments of the national collection, in which are deposited the 
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bulk of so many classes, of which there are some few examples, or even an 
individual specimen, which had accidentally found their way into the State 
Paper Office, the case is very different, and must be treated very differently, 
or much confusion and misapprehension may arise. There is little, if any, 
occasion to enlarge upon the importance of knowing all that can be told 
about the descent, so to speak, of MS. authorities. While in courts of law 
this is a paramount necessity, in those of literature it is of great weight. 
Their claim to authenticity is materially affected by it. Documents which 
have duly come into the custody of a public officer, whatever their effect 
or their imperfections, should ever be carefully distinguished from those 
brought together by a collector, however skilful, or those purchased in the 
market, This distinction is doubtless appreciated at the State Paper Office, 
but in the Calendar before us no reference or allusion occurs to inform us 
that any part of the collection is under different conditions in that respect 
to any other: all are sent out with the same sterling mark upon them. 

The nucleus of the State Paper collection being the documents connected 
with the business of the Privy Council, the ‘“ Continual Council” of the 
sovereign, as it was called till the end of the reign of Henry VII., embraced 
a very wide field of documentary matter. In earlier times, until the prero- 
gative of the Crown had been reduced into narrower limits by the increase 
of power in the legislative bodies, and the operations of the courts of law 
and equity were clearly marked out, almost every possible contingency 
affecting private and public affairs was in a greater or less degree subject 
to its immediate control. 

By the limitation of the commencement of the State Paper collection to 
the reign of Henry VIII., many important documents relating to the earlier 
operations of the Council are severed from the bulk ; and by the publication 
of this first volume of its Calendars, which includes a large number of docu- 
ments belonging to other classes, without a single word of explanation, a 
considerable addition is made of documents having no possible connection 
with the proceedings of the Council. 

Many of the documents to which we particularly refer, such as the leases, 
private deeds and papers, doubtless got into their present locality from 
purely accidental causes: these might have been very shortly dealt with, 
and the account of them should not have been included among that of the 
“ State Papers” of the country. 

The “ Musters,” of which there are so many entries in this Calendar, 
were certainly taken in pursuance of directions from the Privy Council, or 
under the authority of Parliament, and should be all united together ; but 
it is well known that they are not so, but that at the present time there are 
numerous documents ranging precisely with those among the State Papers, 
to be found in other departments. There are a few entries of “ Privy Seals,” 
for loans required to be advanced to the Crown, and “ Bonds” of the Coun- 
cil to foreign merchants, for sums advanced to the sovereign’s agents 
abroad. Both these classes of documents exist in large numbers in other 
depositories. 

‘The * Warrants” for payments and delivery of articles, if originals which 
have been acted upon, doubtless belong to some department of the Exche- 
quer ; to which court also many accounts and other proceedings undoubtedly 
belong, which are scattered passim throughout the volume. With regard 
also to those documents which are undoubtedly the private or family papers 
or accounts of the Secretaries of State or other officers, which have got 
among the official papers by the loose way in which the collection was 
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formed, like others of the period—we think it would have been more pre- 
ferable for them not to have been thrown into the general mass, and given 
to the world as “ State Papers,” which they certainly are not, and have no 
pretension to be so considered. No sifting whatever appears to have been 
made, for we find at p. 457, (art. 46,) a paper described as a “ Geometrical 
analysis of a column of the composite order,—a fragment, probably, from 
some work on architecture ;” and this among “ State Papers!’ There are 
also scattered throughout the volume numerous papers relating to family 
details of the Cecil family, which are often of the most trivial character. 

The arrangement ofa MS. collection in chronological order, after classi- 
fication, is of course the best, if not the only, system that could be acted 
upon: this we should have considered to have been well carried out in the 
present work, if the classification had been more extended. So considerable 
is the range of documents that may fairly be included under the title 
“ Domestic,” even among “State Papers’’ alone, that we think it would 
have greatly facilitated the consultation of the various treasures of the 
collection generally, if some half-dozen subordinate classes had been formed 
of them. The proclamations, acts of parliament, and other statutory 
matter, the musters and papers relating to the defence of the kingdom, &c., 
are all so distinct in themselves, and from each other, that it is quite per- 
plexing to find them and other papers relating to most discordant matters 
following each other, and quite intermixed together, because they are con- 
nected by date alone. This is not the case in any other department. 
The only resource is the “ Index,” which appears to be fully and carefully 
made, and which supplies the want to some extent. 

We have already referred to the circumstance of many documents being 
mixed up with the “State Papers’ which belong to other public col- 
lections. Beyond the singularity of their being so found, which could 
perhaps be explained—though it is not—this may not now be very im- 
portant. But there are some which are so very like proceedings before 
the Privy Council, as they seem to be, and yet are not,—some which the 
trained eye can soon detect, and the practised hand describe in their 
proper characters, that we are very sorry the opportunity of doing so 
which this Calendar afforded has not been taken advantage of. We allude 
especially to proceedings in the courts of Starchamber and Requests, both 
of which were composed of members of the Council, but were in the reign 
of Elizabeth quite distinct from it, properly so called. It is not at all 
surprising to find proceedings of these courts among those of the Privy 
Council, differing from them so little as they do. Unarranged, too, as those 
proceedings for the most part are, much inconvenience cannot fail soon to 
arise ; but when that arrangement is made, many documents will be found 
scattered through a cellection of ** State Papers—Domestic,” which belong 
to the proceedings of those courts. 

But the case is worse with regard to proceedings of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries. The great Lord Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil, his son, and 
other eminent members of the Privy Council, were Masters of that court, 
which certainly occupied a position, the importance of which is not always 
recognized—principally on account of the neglected condition in which its 
proceedings have too long lain. The manner in which papers, &c., relating 
to “ Wards” affairs and “ Council” matters became mixed together can 
easily be understood: but such papers, &c., as do relate to “ Wards” 
affairs, are apparent enough, and quite unmistakeable in their character ; 
and these will be found occupying numerous entries throughout this 
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Calendar of “State Papers.” Ordinary petitions for wardship,—letters 
relating to feodaries and their affairs,—accounts of officers, &c., are here 
entered at intervals, These are now broken off and severed from the other 
papers and proceedings to which they belong, and are so many disjecta 
membra, of which the bodies have not been found, though they certainly 
exist, and will some day appear. 

If legal documents were not considered so very low in the scale as to be 
quite excluded from the possession of feelings with which so many inani- 
mate objects have been endowed by writers, and the proceedings of the 
extinct courts of the seventeenth century could express theirs, we can 
imagine that they would tell us in very positive terms that they had their 
revenge for the violence done them by the appropriation of so many of 
their stray members by the “ State Papers.” 

A spirit, more veracious than that which lately tricked a contemporary, 
whispers in our ear that nearly one hundred and twenty sacks of unsorted 
proceedings of those courts were a few weeks ago transferred to the new 
Record Office in Fetter-lane. Now there was no reason why Lord Burghley 
and others should not have had papers relating to State and Council 
affairs sent to them, or brought before them, or with them when engaged 
upon the affairs of the courts in question, as well as that papers of those 
courts should be (as we may suppose) before them when engaged upon 
State and Council affairs. So what may be among the present unsorted 
documents? Is there any reason to suppose that there may be “ State 
Papers” hidden among them? For an answer, turn to those Reports of the 
Deputy-Keeper which give any account of operations upon such documents, 
The Ninth Report (p. 2) gives some notice of records of various kinds 
sorted from the proceedings of the Court of Wards. In the Twelfth 
Report, issued just six years ago, is an elaborate account of considerable 
operations issued upon the documents in question, shewing what a com- 
paratively unwrought mine the collection was, and to what a very great 
extent “State Papers,” domestic and foreign, of the most important and 
interesting character, prevailed among them. But we look in vain for any 
account of the continuation of those labours, which should not have been 
allowed to flag while a single sack of documents remained unsorted. 

Had those operations been systematically pursued and completed, as 
they might surely have been long ere this, we should have had the 
whole of the ‘State Papers” contained among the national collection 
brought together before any portion of a Calendar had been printed. 

With the objections which we have made to this Calendar, as having so 
little regard to the present condition of the department, it will be readily un- 
derstood that we are very glad the subject has been so earnestly taken up 
by the authorities. We think, however, this might have been arranged by 
giving such officers of the establishment as were competent to the task 
required—and there were many such, whose abilities would be admitted 
at all hands—the opportunity of distinguishing and benefiting themselves 
at the same time. In the department from which this work emanates, 
some very competent gentlemen, as we are informed, found themselves 
very disadvantageously situated by the late amalgamation with the Public 
Record Office. It would have been a graceful act to them, and one not 
prejudicial to the public, if their positions had been improved by the 
assistance which we are so glad the Master of the Rolls has been able 
to induce the Government to afford for the more speedy production of the 
Calendars. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Mr. Urspan,—* An Old Friend,” after 
saying that he is not surprised at seeing a 
reply to his first letter on the subject of 
Gresham College, and making sundry cut- 
ting remarks as to my signature, proceeds 
to complain that I will not “keep strictly 
to the point in question,” and that the 
“amount of ventilation” I have “applied, 
seems to have altogether blown away the 
question which” he “ first raised.” 

In order to satisfy your correspondent, 
I will, with your permission, follow him in 
each particular of his letter: and in reply 
to his first query, “ Is not the Government 
in equity bound to give some assistance to 
Gresham College, seeing that in bygone 
years it deprived (?) them of valuable pro- 
perty, from which much profit has accrued 
to the public, and by the loss of which a 
damage, felt even to this day, has been 
inflicted on the found:tion?” I have to 
say that I am decidedly of opinion that 
the Government is not bound in equity to 
give any pecuniary assistance to Gresham 
College as at present constituted, for it is 
from social causes alone, not the being de- 
prived of valuable property, that the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of this foundation 
is to be traced; but at the same time 
I freely confess that, should any sound 
scheme be framed for promoting the use- 
fulness of this once flourishing institution, 
no possible objection could be offered to 
a public grant. 

1 do not think that it is a fair inference 
to draw, that because the sale of the site 
of Gresham College was effected by act of 
parliament, that therefore there was no 
previous bargain. “ An Old Friend” ought 
to know that no corporations can dispose 
of property left in trust, without the sanc- 
tion of parliament ; and I am inclined to 
think that, if your correspondent were to 
prosecute his inquiries a little further, he 
would find that the corporation of Lon- 
don and the Mercers’ Company (who are 
the joint trustees of Gresham College) 
agreed to the propositions contained in 
the act of parliament. 

I must really deny that I ever said or 
implied that the city of London was en- 


tirely without inhabitants; what I did 
say was, that the inhabitants of London 
within the walls consisted only of a very 
few tradespeople and their families, who— 
Iam confident that every impartial per- 
son will agree with me—are not the class 
of persons one would expect to go and 
listen to learned lectures on divinity, law, 
physic, &c. I may as well add, that the 
lectures on six out of the seven different 
subjects—those on music forming the ex- 
ception—are obliged to be delivered, not 
only in English, but also in Latin. 

I think that the good attendance at the 
musical lectures is owing, not only to the 
fact that music has lately become very 
popular, especially among the middling 
classes, but also to another fact (which 
ought not to be lost sight of), viz. that 
music may be enjoyed, nay, even in a 
manner appreciated, without any previous 
knowledge or study of the subject as an 
art or science ; whereas theological disqui- 
sitions and mathematical lectures, &c., de- 
mand a very considerable amount of abso- 
lute knowledge of the subjects discussed, 
before an audience can at all be benefited 
by them: as few comparatively have either 
time or inclination to make themselves 
acquainted even with the first rudiments 
of the moral and physical sciences, it 
should be no source of astonishment to us 
that the more abstruse lectures are but 
scantily attended. 

If this is so, can we arrive at any other 
conclusion than that these learned and 
able professors belonging to Gresham Col- 
lege should be attached to some institu- 
tion where their lectures would be heard 
with advantage by those who are daily 
prosecuting the study of the various 
sciences ? 

Trusting that this little controversy 
may prove of some advantage to the public 
at large, and pleading as an excuse for my 
thus troubling you again, the great in- 
terest I take in the welfare of Gresham’s 
foundation, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
“ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


MARGARET’S SONG IN “ FAUST.” 


Mr. Ursan,—I venture to subjoin two 
translations of a perhaps untranslatable 
song. One, by an accomplished friend who 
occasionally amuses a green old age with 
such trifles, is elegant, but not closely lite- 
ral; the other, somewhat rude and limp- 
ing, I fear, sticks closer to text and rhythm, 
but is, after all, a very inadequate render- 
ing of Goéthe’s elaborately simple verses. 1 
suppose a German would pronounce them 
a caricature of the great poet’s original ; at 
least, I feel very sensibly that the aroma of 
the original has exhaled, or the delicate 
bloom (shall I say?) has disappeared, in 
the process of translating the German 
words into their English equivalents. I 
question much, however, if the simpler dit- 
ties of any of our great poets—Shakspeare’s 
snatches of song, for example—have ever 
fared much better in the hands of even a 
German translator,—wielding, as he will 
assure us, the most plastic of all modern 
languages.—Yours, &c. G. G.C. 


March 20, 1857. 


Gone is my peace ; 
Heavy my heart and sore. 
When shall rest come to me? 
Never! ah! never more. 


Where him I have met, 
The grave only I see; 

And the whole world is bitter 
As gall is to me. 


My poor head is wandering 
In thought wide and wild ; 
My poor will, bewildered, 
Is lost or beguiled. 
Gone is my peace, &c. 


For him, by the window, 
I sit all the day; 

Or, leaving the house, 
Throw myself in his way. 


His step stately treading, — 
His bearing so high,— 

The sweet smile of his mouth,— 
And the light of his eye,— 


His tongue’s witching flow,— 
And the pressure so thrilling, 
Of his hand meeting mine,— 
And the kiss, not unwilling ! 
Gone is my peace, &c. 


My bosom is yearning 
To give him his part ;— 

Ah! might I but hold him, 
And clasp to my heart ; 


And kissing him oft,— 

As I fain would and may,— 
Receiving his kisses, 

From life pass away ! at 


My peace is gone ; 
My heart is sore ; 

I shall find rest never, 
No! never more. 


Where he is not, 
But the grave I see; 

Yea, the world were bitter 
As gall to me! 


Ah! this poor head, 
*Tis whirling wild ; 
My feeble senses 
Are sore beguiled ! 
My peace is gone, &c. 


I look from the window 
But him to greet; 

I wander abroad 
But him to meet. 


His stately step,— 
His bearing high,— 
His lips’ sweet smile,— 
His holding eye,— 
His voice so soft, 
Whose tones are bliss,— 
His thrilling touch,— 
And, oh! his kiss ! 
My peace is gone, &c. 


My bosom yearns 
To give him place! 
Ah! might I fold him 
In close embrace, 
Lip pressed to lip,— 
I then would pray 
From life and those kisses 
To pass away! C 


THE FAMILY OF THOMPSON OF ESHOLT. 


Mr. Ursan,—You were kind enough, 
in a late number of your valuable Maga- 
zine, to give insertion to a query relative 
to the arms of the Thompsons of Esholt. 
No answer to, or notice of, the query seems 
to have been forthcoming. As the arms 
are quartered in the armorial bearings of 
the present Lord Wenlock, and used by 
Sir Thomas Thompson, Baronet, and by 
the “gentilitial” family of the same name 
resident in Yorkshire,—and as they are, 
besides, of comparatively ancient date,—I 
think the query relating to them will not 


be uninteresting. The difficulty in the 
inquiry is to ascertain why the various 
families claiming the use of the arms ig- 
nore the original grantee in their pedigrees. 
In order to elicit further information on 
this subject, I supply a few authentic par- 
ticulars. ° 

The reader of English history will re- 
member that Henry VIII. captured the 
town of Boulogne in the year 1544, On 
that occasion several men distinguished 
themselves*. One of these was Sir Ralph 
Ellecker, of Risby, to whom, or to whose 





® Macintosh says, in his ‘‘ History of England,” that the reduction of Boulogne had “a sort of 
middle character between a siege and a tournament, and was chiefly remarkable as a display of 
prowess, and an exhibition of the feats of arms of the youth of two warlike nations,”’ 
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family, the monarch granted a crest,—two 
dolphins addorsed,—as a mark of honour 
in memory of the knight having taken the 
Dauphin’s standard. Another of the vali- 
ant Englishmen was one of the king’s own 
gentlemen-at-arms, Henry Thompson, Esq., 
to whom was given the Maison Dieu at 
Dover, as a reward for his services on the 
same occasion. 

For some reason, this gentleman subse- 
quently exchanged the property at Dover 
for the manor of Bromfield, co. Cumber- 
land: Lyson says that one was granted by 
Edward VI. in lieu of the other. ‘The manor 
of Esholt, Yorkshire, was also granted to 
Henry Thompson, (Monasticon Ebora- 
cense,) in the reign of Edward VI. (See 
also Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. v. p. 474, 
Bohn’s edition.) In the year 1559, says 
one of the Harleian MSS., (1,394, folio 
337,) “these armes, viz. party p fece silver 
and sable, a fece batelle, three faulcons 
countercharged of the field, the belles and 
beakes gould ; the crest, or badge, an arme 
quarterly gould and azure, with a gaunt- 
lett of the colour of harneys, holding of 
a troncheon or speare gould, set upon a 
wreath silver and sable, were granted by 
Laurence Dalton, alias Norroy king-at- 
armes to Henry Tompson, of Eshold, in 
the county of York, gentleman, and one of 
the king’s majesty’s gentlemen-at-arms, at 
Boloigne, by letters patents,” &e. And in 
another of the Harleian MSS. (1,487, folio 
310,) of a later date than the preceding, 


Henry Thompson, of Esholt, 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


[April, 


the abbreviation At. for knight follows the 
grantee’s name. 

Now this coat of arms, I take it, is the 
earliest of this family, and all others 7e- 
sembling it are derived from it, and were 
assumed or used only in consideration of 
relationship to the original grantee. If 
an earlier grant can be cited of a similar 
shield, then it may be argued that Henry 
Thompson’s was derived from it ; but in the 
absence of this example, his must be held 
to be the earliest. This being the case, I 
ask, how is it that none of the present 
families using the arms trace up to the 
proprietor of Esholt? The present Lord 
Wenlock inherits the arms from his grand- 
mother, Jane Thompson, the descendant 
of Sir Henry Thompson, of Kilham and 
Escrick, who traced up to James 'Thomp- 
son, Esq., of Thornton in Pickering Lythe ; 
to whom also the Thompsons of Kilham, 
and elsewhere, in Yorkshire, refer as the 
founder of their family. But in none of 
the pedigrees do they name Henry of 
Esholt, directly or indirectly ; although, 
as we have seen, he was the original 
grantee of the arms they all use, with 
slight variations. 

In order to elucidate the connection of 
the branches of this ancient and wealthy 
family, I annex the pedigree of the Esholt 
branch, from which it requires to be shewn 
the others were descended, if their claim 
to the armorial bearings is to be clearly 
established :— 


= Ellen, daughter of Lawrence 
Towneley, Esq., of Barnside, 
county Lancaster. 


Wilham, = Dorothy, dau. of Christopher 
Anderton, of Lostock. 





| 
Christopher, = Frances, dau. of James Thwaits, 
of Marston, Esq. 


born 1581. 


| 
Henry. 





| 
Edward. 


| 
Henry (heir), 
zt. 10, 1612. 


This pedigree is taken, I believe, from 
the visitation record of 1612; and I have 
seen none of a later date. It will be ob- 
served that the founder left only one son, 
‘William, who had two sons, Christopher 
and Henry. Of Henry—whether he died 
married or unmarried, whether he left is- 
sue or no issue,—the pedigree gives no in- 
formation. The descendants of Christo- 
pher, in the second generation, were un- 
born when the visitation was made; but 
a later visitation would probably contain 
their names. It is on record that the 
daughter of Henry (the heir of Christo- 


| 
Charles, 


Richard. Isabel. a 


pher) was married to Walter Calverley, 
of Calverley, Esq.,into whose possession the 
estate at Esholt passed from the Thomp- 
son family. It is, however, to be especially 
remarked, that in the above pedigree there 
is not a single person who appears to have 
been connected with the Thompsons of 
Kilham, Escrick, Humbleton, Thornton, 
or any of the places alluded to in Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s “Landed Gentry.” How is 
this remarkable discrepancy to be ac- 
counted for ? I am, &e., 


GENEALOGICUS. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


CLAMP OF HUNTINGDON. 


Mr, UrBan, —Having looked in vain 
for the name of Clamp (whose widow 
Judge Meade married, in the reign of 
Elizabeth,) in Burke’s “General Armory” 
and “Landed Gentry,” as well as Ed- 
mondson’s “ Heraldry,” perhaps I may 
not be so unsuccessful in making the en- 
quiry through your columns, of some one 
acquainted with the name? The name of 
the lady before marriage may also be 
known. At the same time, I hope that I 
may not offend in observing that I believe, 
on the testimony of Morant, the learned 
Mr. Foss has confused the three Meades 
in his last note, p. 329. True, Mr. Sper- 
ling has united the first with the second 
in his pedigree. I believe the Thomas 
who married and had “issue, one daugh- 
ter,” did not afterwards marry Johanna 
Clamp; but was father (by his second 
wife, probably Joan Crawley*,) of the 
Thomas who did do so, i.e. the Judge, of 


Elmdon. And the Judge’s son, the third 
of the pedigree, was the knighted one, 
and who is not confounded with the se- 
cond; but is made a Judge of the King’s 
Bench, as well as his father, who was only 
a puisne of the Court of Common Pleas. 
So much, I think, will be admitted, on 
a review of the evidence, by the learned 
editor of the “ Grandeur of the Law.” 

As Mr. Sperling may yet favour us with 
some additional light, I will only add, 
that I am yours, monthly, 


OstrRIcH SEMEE. 


P.S.—May I ask further, who the 


Sather of the ejected minister of Stepney, 


Matthew Mead, was? In no one of the 
many memoirs of him have I seen his 
father and mother given. He was born 
somewhere in Buckinghamshire, in 1629. 


March 10th. 


JOAN DE BEAUFORT AND SIR H. BROOKE. 


Mr. UrBan,—I believe “ T. B.” will find 
the following information, respecting the 
first of these two persons of whom he 
makes inquiries, correct :— 

“ Joan” was an illegitimate daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
Catharine Swinford, daughter of Payn 
Roet, alias Guyen, king-of-arms, and wi- 
dow of Sir Oates Swinford. After being 
the mother of Joan, and also of three 
sons, who were ail legitimated by act of 
parliament, she became his wife. John 
of Gaunt caused all his natural children 
to be called “ Beaufort,” from the castle 
of that name in the county of Anjou, the 


place of their nativity. ‘“ Joan” was first 
married to Sir Robert Ferrers, of Overs- 
ley ; and secondly, to Ralph Nevile, first 
Earl of Westmoreland; and died anno 
1440, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. The date of her decease is the in- 
formation “T. B.” was anxious to obtain, 
but I thought the other particulars con- 
cerning her might be acceptable. 

Of Sir Henry Brooke I can learn no- 
thing; and the title of “Cobham” hav- 
ing become extinct some two centuries 
ago, it is difficult to know where to search 
for particulars of him, unless any acts of 
his are matters of history. H. L. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER—SINGULAR MISTAKE IN IT. 


Mr.Ursan.—Kennett, in hisColl. Lansd., 
MSS. 1,023, p. 434, has the following cu- 
rious memorandum :— 

“The Abp. of Cant. told me by his bed- 
side, on Monday, Feb. 12th, 1716, that in 
the review of the Liturgy, upon the Act 
of Uniformity, the book to be confirmed by 
that Act, and to be the standard for all 
other copies, had some mistakes in it, and 
particularly in the Rubric after Baptism : 

“<Tt is certain by God’s Word that 
children which are baptized, dying before 


they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly 
saved.” 

“The words ‘which are baptized’ 
were left out, till Sir Cyril Wyche, com- 
ing to see the Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
found the book brought home by his lord- 
ship, and lying in his parlour window, 
after its having passed the two Houses, 
and happening to cast his eye upon the 
place, told the Lord Chancellor of the 
gross omission, who supplied it with his 
own hand.” E, G. B. 





® ¢ Daughter and co-heir of Thos. Crawley, of Loftes, Essex.”’— Visitation, 1634. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 26. Octavius Morgan, Esq. V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a 
grant from William, surnamed Conrad, 
“ Arbalistarius,” of the king of England, 
to Richard de Gloucester, moneyer of 
London, of tenements in the parish of 
St. Dunstan-at-the-Tower; dated 33 Ed- 
ward I., 1305. Appended to this instru- 
ment is a seal, on which is represented a 
cross-bow in pale; legend, S. WILLI : 
CONRAD. 

The Rev. T. H. Ellacombe communi- 
cated drawings of a curious sepulchral 
monument, and sculptured figures of St. 
Anne and the Virgin, discovered some 
time since in the church of Langridge. 
The sepulchral figure is supposed to be of 
a member of the family of Walsh, who 
were possessors of the manor of Langridge 
in the time of the early Edwards. 

Professor Buckman exhibited several 
fibule and other personal ornaments from 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire ; also relics from Avening, 
and from Stratton, near Cirencester. 

Mr. Edward Hewett, of Winchfield, sent 
for exhibition selections from twenty-six 
bronze celts, found on his land at Seal, 
near Crooksbury-hill, Farnham, by la- 
bourers occupied in trenching, about 
sixteen inches from the surface. With 
two exceptions, they were of the ordinary 
types. 

Mr. Morgan, V.-P., exhibited an object 
termed a “ Trinity ring,” turned out of a 
single band of ivory—the work, in all pro- 
bability, of Stephen Zick, who was eminent 
in the art of turning in the seventeenth 
century. It is formed by a single band of 
ivory making three circuits intertwined 
with each other, but yet distinct, thus 
making a threefold ring. The art of form- 
ing such rings is now lost. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., communi- 
cated an account of a singular privilege 
granted by Henry [I., at the time of the 
conquest of Ireland, to the family of Mac- 
gillemory. From the Pleas of the Crown 
concerning the gaol delivery at Waterford, 
before John Wogan, Chief Justice of Ire- 
land in the fourth year of Edward IL., it 
appears that Robert le Waleys, accused of 
the death of John, son of Yvor Macgil- 
lemory, feloniously slain by the said Ro- 
bert, “comes and acknowledges that he 
killed the aforesaid John ; but he says that 
by his murder he could not commit a 
felony, because he says that the said John 


10 


[ April, 


RESEARCHES. 


was a mere Irishman,” (purus Hibernicus). 
The family of the deceased, however, prove 
their being within the pale of the English 
law, and cite the privilege granted by 
Henry II., whereupon the slayer is com- 
mitted to gaol: it appears, nevertheless, 
that he was subsequently admitted to bail. 


March 5. J. Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

Mr. John Stuart Glennie was elected 
Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited two 
objects in lead, of unknown use ; but, as he 
conjectures, the coverings of the heads of 
saints. They were found in the bed of 
the Thames. 

Mr. Henry Shaw reported, in a letter to 
the Treasurer, the termination of excava- 
tions, sanctioned by the Society, on the 
site of Chertsey Abbey, the result of which 
was the discovery of the bones of men and 
animals, fragments of tiles, and a frag- 
ment of a sepulchral slab, but no relic of 
importance. 

Mr. B. Nightingale exhibited a string 
of beads, of the late Roman or Saxon pe- 
riod, discovered near Donaghadee, in the 
townland of Loughey, county of Down, by 
a labouring man, when moulding potatoes 
in a field. They resemble a string of beads 
found in a Frankish grave at St. Aubin- 
sur-Scie, and presented to the Society by 
the Abbé Cochet. 

Mr. F.C. Lukis exhibited and presented 
a plaster cast of a stone celt, having a 
human face carved on it, found near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, France. The original 
is an unique object. 

The Secretary communicated a tran- 
script of a document among the Baynes 
papers, entitled “A Way to induce all 
originall Creditors mutually to agree to 
prevent Competitors in purchasing the 
King’s Lands,” &c. The original draft is 
in the handwriting of Capt. Adam Baynes. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated “ A Re- 
lation of the Lord Fauconberg’s Embassy 
to the States of Italy, in the year 1669, 
addressed to King Charles IIL.;” tran- 
scribed from the original MS., signed by 
Lord Fauconberg himself, preserved in a 
volume of the Sloane Collection in the 
British Museum, No. 2752. 


March 12. Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Jackson Howard exhibited the seal 
of Lady Alianora Lucy, appended to a 
letter of attorney, dated 17th Dec., 25 
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Hen. VI., to deliver possession of tene- 
ments in St. Peter-the-Less, in Thames- 
street. 

The reading of the relation of Lord 
Fauconberg’s embassy to the states of 
Italy in 1669 was resumed and continued. 


March 19. Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. John Edward Jackson, Vicar 
of Norton and Leigh Delamere, and Canon 
of Gloucester, was elected Fellow. 

The reading of Lord Fauconberg’s rela- 
tion of his embassy to Italy was concluded. 


Errata in last Report. 
p. 332, col. 2. For “Grade,” 
“ Stade.” 
p- 334, col. 1. For “ possession,” read 
“* possessions.” 


read 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 25. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

The Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A., was en- 
rolled an Associate, and it was announced 
that his Lordship would preside at the 
congress to be held in Norfolk at the close 
of August next. 

Presents from the Royal Society, Arche- 
ological Institute, Spalding Club, Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, &c., were laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. J. Clarke communicated a list of 
various tradesmen’s tokens and other coins 
lately discovered at Brandeston, Easton, 
and Framlingham, in Suffolk. 

Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A., exhibited 
eight metal spoons of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, all found in London. 
Some were of latten, others of pewter. 
He also exhibited a curious old water-jug, 
which had once possessed a bright red 
glaze. It was found in the New Kent- 
road. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited seven rings: one 
silver, of the early part of the fifteenth 
century ; three of brass, one a Zodiac ring, 
(Aries); and three signet thumb-rings, 
one of which was found in Ireland, another 
in Suffolk. He also exhibited two iron 
spear-heads, the head of a musket. rest, 
and a curious knife, found in the Thames, 
near Southwark-bridge. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a Cousen-lane token, 
marked Condit-lane, Dowgate. 

Mr. Forman produced a beautiful Chi- 
nese coverlet in needlework, and Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming read some notes on cover- 
lets, counterpanes, quilts, &c., illustrating 
his remarks by references to early English 
poets. 

Mr. Forman also exhibited a remark- 
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ably fine specimen of Gobelin tapestry, of 
the time of Charles IT., which had formerly 
belonged to a Venetian duke. The sub- 
ject, beautifully portrayed, and the colours 
exceedingly brilliant, was from “ Don 
Quixote.” 

Mr. W. H. Black read an interesting 
paper “on the Successive Statutes of the 
Order of the Garter, and their various 
Texts and Versions.” He stated that the 
statutes of the founder, Edward III, ex- 
isted in three distinct Latin texts; were 
succeeded by those of Henry V. in French, 
which, with some variations and additions 
under Edward IV. or Henry VII., con- 
tinued to the reign of Henry VIII., who 
in 1522 established a new body of statutes. 
These last are recorded in Latin in the 
black book of the order, which was thought 
by Ashmole to contain their original text ; 
but Anstis doubted whether they were not 
published in a different language; indeed, 
they have always, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the present time, been given forth 
to the knights of the order in English. 
Mr. Black pointed out from the error of 
date in the English copies, which gives the 
eighth year, instead of the fourteenth, of 
Henry’s reign, as equivalent to 1522, that 
the English text is not the original, and 
proved by internal evidence of phraseology 
and of senseless mistakes, that both the 
English and the Latin text of these sta- 
tutes must have had a French original. 
This French text is extant in the Public 
Record Office, in a volume inscribed with 
the king’s own hand. He then described 
the various drafts and other evidences ex- 
isting in different repositories, by wh'ch 
the compilation of Henry’s English sta- 
tutes is distinctly traceable to the French 
text of his predecessors ; and concluded by 
expressing his opinion that the first sta- 
tutes of the order were likewise published 
in French, the court language of Edward 
the Third’s time, and not in Latin; and 
recommended further search for that ori- 
ginal French text which thirty years’ re- 
searches had not enabled him yet to dis- 
cover, but which, if found, might easily 
be distinguished from those of Henry V. 
and his successors, by the absence of their 
interpolations and additions, as well as by 
agreement with the Latin copies. 


March 11. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Kerr, the translator of Ranke’s 
“History of Servia,” was elected an as- 
sociate. 

Various presents were laid upon the 
table. 

Exhibitions of numerous rings were 
made by Mr. Gunston, Mr. Wills, Mr, 

30 
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Corner, F.S.A., and Dr. lliff. Many were 
Roman, medizval, and particular, zodiacal, 
betrothal, &e. Several had been obtained 
from the Thames, others from Essex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, &e. 

Capt. Tupper exhibited two commissions 
in the army for an ancestor of his; one 
signed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the other 
by Oliver Cromwell, 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a beautiful 
drawing made by the Hon. Miss Eden, and 
forwarded to the Association by Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, of 
the head of a pastoral staff found in the 
time of Dean Lukin, in the precincts of 
Wells Cathedral. It was of Limoges 
enamel, and studded with small turquoises, 
rubies, and emeralds, and had been con- 
jectured to have belonged to Saravicus, 
Bishop of Wells, 1192—1205. It repre- 
sented St. Michael vanquishing the dragon. 
The saint is enclosed within the crook, 
formed by the head and body of a larger 
dragon. A massive plain gold ring was 
found with it, having a pink topaz, 
through which a hole had been drilled to 
pass a hair or thread, to secure it to the 
finger. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited the umbo of a 
Highland shield, found in the Thames, 
near Westminster-bridge. It was of latten, 
and had been gilt, and measured three 
inches in diameter. He also exhibited the 
stems of two drinking-glasses of the close 
of the seventeenth century, bearing marks 
of oxydation or incrustation, from having 
been buried a long time in the damp earth. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a fine Etruscan 
bronze figure of a warrior, thirteen inches 
in height. The armour was finely exe- 
cuted, the body being defended by a 
sleeveless covering taking the shape of the 
person, and from the waist to the upper 
part of the thighs cut into broad lam- 
brequins, fringed at the bottom, probably 
representing a leathern lorica, one of the 
earliest species of defensive armour. Mr. 
Forman also exhibited the head of a fine 
and rare specimen of Roman labarum, or 
standard. Its history is unknown, but no 
doubt is entertained as to its genuine 
character. 

Mr. Corner, F.S.A., exhibited the head 
of a Roman statuette, found near the old 
London-bridge, one of the few specimens 
of Roman sculpture found in this country, 
of which Mr. Cuming read a list, with re- 
marks, ordered to be inserted in the 
Journal of the Association. Most of these 
examples have been laid before the Society, 
and some have already been figured. 

Mr. Temple, Chief Justice of Honduras, 
covered the table with a profusion of anti- 
quities obtained by him from tumuli in 


Central America. They represented a 
variety of monsters devouring human 
beings, heads evidently drawn in caricature, 
portions of limbs furnished with bangles, 
anklets, &c. Many of the figures appear 
to have been attached to buildings, being 
without backs, and resembling corbels, 
There were likewise many arrow and spear- 
heads, in silex, and a large (apparently) 
collar of the same substance. Mr. Temple 
promised to furnish the Association with 
an account of them, and remarks upon the 
circumstances attending their discovery. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


THe monthly meeting was held on the 
4th of March, in the Castle of Newcastle, 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Hylton Longstaffe read a paper on 
“The Banner of Saint Cuthbert,” first 
exhibiting a sketch of the lost relic, 
founded on extant descriptions :— 

“No relict of the saintly Bishop of 
Lindisfarne was so much mixed up with 
public affairs as the celebrated ensign 
which was supposed to return never with 
defeat in its train—‘THE BANNER OF 
Saint Curnpert.’ Its history has not 
been very minutely attended to, and it has 
generally been supposed to have originated 
at Neville’s Cross. 

“This notion rests on the authority of 
the ‘ Rites and Monuments’ of Durham— 
a work of incalculable value in its pictures 
of what remained in the church at the 
Dissolution, but of no very high credit in 
its versions of ancient events. That this 
book gives a tolerably correct idea of the 
appearance of the banner cannot be 
doubted ; and as it is important that we 
should have the object in our mind’s eye, 
I will take its description from the * Rites’ 
first. 

“It is prefaced by a statement that the 
night before the battle, Prior Fossour re- 
ceived by vision a command to take ‘ the 
holie corporax cloth, which was within the 
corporax wherewith St. Cuthbert did cover 
the chalice when he used to say masse, and 
put the same holy relique, like unto a 
banner,’ (va7. banner-cloth,) ‘ upon a spear- 
point,’ and to repair to the Red Hills, and 
there to remain with the relic during the 
whole of the battle. Accordingly, he and 
the monks sallied forth, and knelt at the 
Red Hills in prayer for their countrymen’s 
victory, a great multitude of Scots ‘run- 
ning and pressinge by them, both one 
waie and other, with intention to have 
spoiled them; but yet they had no power 
or suffranse to commyt any violence or 
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force unto such holie persons, so occupied 
in praiers ’— 


“ ¢ Shortly after,’ continues the account, ‘the 
said prior caused a goodly and sumptuous banner 
to be maid, and with pippes of silver, and to be 
put on a staffe, being fyve yardes longe, and a 
device to take of and on the said pipes at plea- 
sure, and to be keapt in a chyste in the ferretrie, 
when they weare taken down; which banner 
was shewed and carried in the said abbey on fes- 
tival and principall daies. On the highte of the 
overmoste pipe was a faire pretie crosse of silver, 
and a wand of silver, having a fyne wroughte 
knopp of silver at either end, that went over- 
thwart the banner cloth, whereunto the banner 
cloth was fastened and tyed; which wand was 
of the bignes of a man’s fynger; and at either 
end of the saide wande there was a fyne silver 
bell. The wand was fast by the myddle to the 
banner staffe, hard under the crosse. The ban- 
ner clothe was a yard brode and five quarters 
deape, and the nether part of it was indented in 
five parts, and frenged, and maid fast withall 
with read silke and gold. And also the said ban- 
ner cloth was maid of read velvett, of both sydes 
most sumptuously introduced and wrought with 
flowers of grene silke and gold. And in the 
mydes of the said banner cloth was the sayde 
holie relique and corporax cloth inclosed and 
placed therein; which corporax cloth was 
covered over with white velvet, half a yard 
square every way, having a red cross of read 
velvett on both sides over the same holie relique,’ 
(here the writer seems to return to the banner as 
a whole,) ‘ most artificiallie and cunynglie com- 
piled and framed, being fynely fringed about the 
edge and scirts with frenge of read silke and 
golde, and three litle fyne silver bells fast to the 
scirts of the said banner cloth, like unto sackring 
bel's, and, so sumptuously furnished and abso- 
lutely perfitted, was dedicated to holie Saint 
Cuthbert, of intent and purpose that the same 
should be always after presented and carried to 
any battell, as occasion should serve ; and which 
was never caryed or shewed at any battell, but, 
by the especiall grace of God Almightie, it brought 
home the victorie. Which banner cloth, after 
the dissolution of the abbey, fell into the posses- 
sion of one Deane Whittingham, whose wife, 
called Katherine, being a Freanche woman,’ 
(sister of John Calvin,) ‘as ismost credably re- 
ported by those who weare eye-wittnesses, did 
most injuriously burne and consume the same in 
her fire, in the notabie contempt and disgrace of 
all auncyent and goodly reliques.’ 


“This is a very circumstantial account ; 
and an equally minute one follows of the 
cross of stone called ‘ Neivell’s Crosse.’ 

That the descriptions of these objects 
are true—that the corporax cloth was at 
the battle of Durham, (perhaps near 
Maydes’ Bower, as afterwards described,) 
and the cross of stone was erected in 
consequence of the victory—I by no means 
deny. But as there was already a Neville’s 
Cross, so also, there was already a banner 
of St. Cuthbert—one of such consequence 
as to render it a matter of certainty that 
it would not be wanting on the field of 
fight. There may have been some repairs 
to it afterwards—it had acquired a new 
value—its silver fittings, possibly its bells 
and its staff, might be new; but I need 
hardly point out to you that here is a ban- 
ner as obviously older than the battle, as 
the stone cross of Neville, with crests and 
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other marks of full Gothic, was obviously 
of the period of the great event. In fact, 
it is of the identical design which appears 
in the Conqueror’s standard in the Bayeux 
tapestry, on Stephen’s great seal, and in 
one of the saintly banners on the cele- 
brated standard which gave name to the 
Battle of the Standard. Some writers 
have made the banner of St. Cuthbert to 
be present at that encounter—a mistake 
set down with much probability, by Mr. 
Surtees, to the credit of a passage in 
Leland’s Collectanea, read with a stop in 
the wrong place :— 

*¢< Procedentes versus Alverton in campo quo- 
dam de feudo Sancti Cuthberti, Standart id est 
malum navis erexerunt, vexillum S. Petri et S. 
Joannis de Beverlac et S. Wilfridi Ripun in do 
suspendentes, et corpus Domini superimpo- 
nentes.’ 

“This standard was, like St. Cuthbert’s, 
surmounted by a cross; and in it the host 
was enclosed. 

“Had the banner of St. Cuthbert been 
of a late date, it would in all probability 
have contained the arms which were found 
for him when the use of founders’ arms 
became general in monasteries :-— 

** ¢ These,’ says the Visitation of 1530, ‘ ben the 
armes of the monastery of Durham, which ys 
founded by the Bysshop of Durham in the honor 
of St. Cuthbert ; and these armis present ys the 
armes of St. Cuthbert—azure, a cross flory or, 
between four lions rampant argent ;’— 


insignia frequently used by the bishops 
contemporaneously with their other coat 
with the plain cross—which apparently 
alluded to St. Oswald. In both, the lions 
have, in modern times, been altered from 
silver to gold. 

“There is, besides, the express authority 
of one historian, who wrote soon after the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, in antagonism to 
the romantic details of the ‘Rites.’ All 
the other authorities are silent. I allude 
to Knighton, who places the presence of 
the monks upon the bell-tower of their 
church upon a firmer footing than the 
semi-traditionary account of their position 
near Maids’ Bower. He speaks expressly 
to the fact of their singing the Te Deum 
on seeing the victory from the summit. 
He also speaks of the special faith of the 
English in the sign of the cross, which 
was borne with other ensigns before the 
army. That cross may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have surmounted the banner of 
St. Cuthbert ; for it is out of all reason to 
exclude from such a scene the standard 
which had so often accompanied the Eng- 
lish to the North, and fluttered near 
their kings; and the glory, which the 
monks placed in their relic in connection 
with Neville’s Cross, no doubt had arisen 
in fact, though the details of their picture 
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were rubbed away by time, and fancifully 
renewed after the lapse of two centuries. 
The story, indeed, bears a suspicious re- 
semblance to one in Fordun’s Scotichro- 
nicon (i. 278), which, whatever be its cre- 
dit, shews pretty clearly that the banner 
of St. Cuthbert was a well-known thing 
for ages before the battle of Neville’s Cross. 
It runs to the effect that when, in 1098, 
Edgar, the heir of Scotland, was about to 
assert his right to the crown against Dove- 
nald, he was astonished by a vision of St. 
Cuthbert, who bade the youth take his 
banner (vexi//um) from the monastery of 
Durham; and when it was elevated, he 
himself would rise in his aid, and his 
enemies should flee before him. The 
youth told the vision to his uncle, Edgar 
Atheling, and committed himself and his 
friends to God and the protection of St. 
Cuthbert. His injunctions were obeyed ; 
and, ‘ Sancti Cuthberti vexillo levato, an 
English soldier, Robert Fitz - Godwin, 
rushed against the enemy, with two sol- 
diers only in his company, inaugurated 
the flight of the enemy, and gained a 
bloodless victory. Not unmindful of his 
patron, the new king gave to the monks 
of Durham his land of Coldingham, and 
to the bishop of the same place, and his 
successors, the noble town of Berwick. 
The bishop (Flambard) had not grace to 
keep the gift. While Robert Fitz-Godwin, 
by license of his king, was building a castle 
in Lothian on land given him by Edgar, 
he was seized by neighbours and the barons 
of Durham (baronibus Dunelmensibus) by 
the bishop’s instigation. Edgar was at 
the English court, and not only was the 
means of taking Robert back to Scotland 
in liberty and honour, but immediately re- 
sumed his gift. 

“During Edward the First’s wars with 
Scotland, we hive frequent mention of 
his use of consecrated banners, and that 
of St. Cuthbert appears in the grave re- 
cords of the realm. On October 13, 24 
Edward I. (1296), the king makes one of 
his cheap grants of Scotch livings to his 
clerk, Gilbert de Grymmesby, who bore 
the banner of St. John of Beverley. He 
was to have the first vacant chureh in 
Scotland producing 20 marks or pounds 
a-year*. The monks of Durham, a month 
before, had made more advantageous terms, 
knowing the old adage, ‘A bird in the 
hand,’ &e. On the 16th of September, 
the king, when at Berwick, had granted 
to their church £40 per annum out of the 
royal exchequer at Berwick, until some 
appropriation should be made of equal 
value out of the churches of Scotland. 
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The expenditure of this yearly sum was 
directed to be for the maintenance of so- 
lemn festivals of the monks on the two 
anniversaries of St. Cuthbert—viz. on the 
principal feast (i.e. that in March), and 
on the feast of his translation (September), 
on which days 3,000 poor were to receive 
a penny each. A priest was to say the 
mass of the same saint, in the place called 
‘ La Galileye, every day; while near the 
high altar, while mass was celebrating, two 
great wax-lights, each of 20 lb., were to 
burn before his feretory; and, what is 
more to our purpose, two smaller lights 
before the banner of St. Cuthbert on Sun- 
days, and the feasts of the apostles, and 
other principal feasts, during the celebra- 
tion of matins and mass at the high altar °. 
We can hardly doubt that in all this we 
have the consideration for the loan of the 
banner. Like that of Beverley, it was 
borne by an ecclesiastic ; and in the ward- 
robe account of 28 Edward I. (1299-1300), 
p- 169, we have a payment at Wigeton of 
£2 13s. 4d. to ‘Sir (Dompno) William de 
Gretham, monk of Durham, following the 
king cum vewillo Sancti Cuthberti in the 
Scotch war this present year, by gift of 
the king, to buy him a habit.’ So, also, 
in the 29th year (1300-1301), there is 
paid to ‘Sir William de Gretham, monk 
of Durham, following the king eum vewillo 
Sancti Cuthberti in the war of Scotland 
this present year, for his expenses from 
July 3 to August 24, both inclusive, for 
staying fifty-three days in the king’s army, 
and for his expenses for four days follow- 
ing, in returning to Durham by leave of 
the king.’ 

“In 1309, in Edward the Second’s days, 
we find this William de Gretham, formerly 
monk at Durham, and then Prior of Cold- 
ingham, quarrelling with his superior, the 
Prior of Durham, and going to the king 
at the parliament at Stamford, vainly 
trusting in his supposed favour to himself, 
because, says Graystanes, ‘he was known 
to the king and court, for he had borne 
the banner (vexillum) of St. Cuthbert with 
the king in the wars of Scotland.’ 

“This seems to be the proper place for 
the mode of the carriage of the banner, as 
given in the ‘ Rites.’ It was in the keep- 
ing of the Master of the Feretory and Deece 
(Vice) Prior ; and 


“*¢yt was thoght to be one of the goodliest 
reliques that are in England, and yt was not 
borne but of principall daies, when there was a 
general prossession, as Easter daie, the Assen- 
tion daie, Whitsonday, Corpus Christi daie, and 
Sancte Cuthbert’s daie. And at other festivall 
daies it was sett up at the east end of the shrine, 
because it was so chargable (weighty). Also, 





* Rymer, ii. 732. 
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where so ever yt was borne, yt was the Clarke of 
the Fereture’s office to wayte upon yt, with his 
surplice on, with a faire reade paynted staffe, 
with a forke or clove on the upper end of the 
staffe—which clove was lyned with softe silke and 
softe downe in under the silk, for not hurtinge 
or brusing of the pipes of the banner, being of 
sylver, to taike it downe and raise yt up againe, 
for the weightenes thereof. [And there was also 
a stronge girdle of white leather, that he that did 
bear Saint Cuthbert’s banner did wear it when it 
was carryed abroad; and also it was made fast 
unto the said girdle with two pieces of white 
leather ; and at either end of the said two pieces 
of white leather, a sockett of horn was made fast 
to them, that the end of the banner-staff might 
be put into it, for to ease him that did carry the 
said banner of Saint Cuthbert, it was so charge- 
able and heavy. There were four men always 
appointed to wait upon it, beside the clerk and 
he that bare it¢.’] 

“T refer to the ‘ Rites’ for the details. 
In the procession of Holy Thursday, the 
banner was borne foremost. On Corpus 
Christi Day, it met a shrine from Saint 
Nicholas’s church, which being carried 
into the abbey, solemn service was done 
before it, and Ze Deum solemnly sung and 
played on the organs. On this day, the 
trades had all their banners, with torches, 
in a very grand procession. I mention this 
great day in Durham more particularly, 
because of a supposition that the singing 
of Ze Deum by the cathedral choir on May 
29, for some years previously to 1811, had 
a reference to the song of Ze Deum at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross. There is no 
mention in the ‘ Rites’ of any annual or 
special Te Deum, except that of Corpus 
Christi Day, which was in a very different 
season to the October anniversary of Ne- 
ville’s Cross. The custom seems to have 
been disused before and revived again. 
The statement about Neville’s Cross may 
be sustained, but the custom certainly was, 
in 1776, understood to allude to the great 
doings on Corpus Christi Day, which fre- 
quently fell on May 29. The reason for 
perpetuating it on that day, and so paying 
a triple debt, are obvious. 

“In the above year (1776), John Ogle, 
of Durham, thus annotates Sanderson’s ac- 
count of the Corpus Christi procession :— 

“¢This custom of going with the banners of 
the different trades of the city to the abbey 
church, annually on the 29th of May, when the 
singing boys sung an anthem on the top of the 
steeple, was continued to about the year 1770.’ 

“T need hardly remark, that singing 
and procession of all the banners that the 
churches and trades could muster, were 
not confined on Corpus Christi Day to the 
ancient city of Durham. 

“ But I may add one more reason for a 
Te Deum on Corpus Christi Day there. 
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In 1429 the central tower was fired by 
lightning during the night before this 
great feast, to the infinite peril of the 
whole pile. It was extinguished in the 
afternoon, and the whole multitude of 
monks and spectators devoutly sang the 
Te Deum 4. 

* In 1355, nine years after the struggle 
at Neville’s Cross, the bursar of Durham 
monastery paid ‘the expenses of Sir Wil- - 
liam de Masham, the ferrarer towards 
Scotland with the banner of Saint Cuth- 
bert, in the suite of our lord the king, 
with a pipe of wine, and a tent bought 
for the same ;’ and those ‘of William de 
Cheker at Newcastle with the banner of 
St. Cuthbert, to be carried to our lord the 
king.’ Thus the banner witnessed the re- 
covery of Berwick and the ‘ Burnt Candle- 
mas.’ 

“In 1383, ‘a cup of silver gilt, the gift 
of the Countess of Kent, (kept) along with 
the banner of St. Cuthbert,’ lay upon the 
first or highest step or shelf south of the 
shrine. The shrine-keeper also had ‘a 
red coffer, containing the banner of St. 
Oswald.’ This was possibly a mere relic, 
like the part of St. Oswald’s coat of mail, 
and equally genuine; or it might contain 
the arms ascribed to that saint. 

“Two years later, in 1385, there is a 
payment of 20d. for ‘the expenses of the 
standard towards Scotland,’ in Richard 
the Second’s expedition. The banner had 
no chance of victory, for the Scots were 
too few to fight. 

“1389-90.—Paid to the bearer of St. 
Cuthbert’s banner (in one of the proces- 
sions), 6d. 

“In 1397-8, Alan Bower was fined for 
non-attendance ; and Mr. Raine explains 
that by an ancient custom, which probably 
originated when the prior was ex officio 
archdeacon of the diocese, all rectors, vi- 
cars, and parochial curates were bound to 
appear at Durham twice a-year, and be 
present at the prior’s visitation of his ap- 
propriate churches, in the church of St. 
Oswald’s, clad in their copes and surplices ; 
and, moreover, they were to be attended 
by their respective parish-clerks, bearing 
each the banner of his church, ‘in sign of 
subjection, and in honour of the church of 
Durham.’ When this numerous body was 
gathered together, the banner of St. Cuth- 
bert took the lead, and the whole assem- 
blage moved in procession to the church 
aforesaid. 

“1398-99.—To a chaplain carrying the 
banner of St. Cuthbert for two years, 2s. 





e The words in brackets are not in the Norton Roll, and are supplied from a copy in Hunter’s MSS. 
at the Hermitage, apparently from Mrs. Milner’s MS., mentioned by Mr. Raine as not traced. It 
contains much that only occurred in Davies, but is far more genuine. 

4 Raine’s “ Saint Cuthbert,” 149. 
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“ 1400-1401.—To John Knowte, gold- 
smith, for making a cross for the banner 
of St. Cuthbert (that at the top of the 
banner), for hooks for the shrine, and for 
repairing a cup belonging to the refec- 
tory, 4s. 

“For a belt bought for carrying the 
banner, and for expenses incurred twice 
at Newcastle, and towards the march with 
the banner of St. Cuthbert, by order of 
the lord king and prior, 8s. (This was in 
Henry the Fourth’s invasion of Scotland, 
which was remarkable for its lenity, aris- 
ing affectedly from gratitude for old hos- 
pitality to his father, but rather from 
domestic dangers, and a wish for the 
friendship of Scotland.) 

 1403-1404.—To a priest carrying the 
banner of Saint Cuthbert, 12s. 

*1406-1407.—Received from the ban- 
ner, 4s. 3d., (in the procession as above). 
Received of many who were absent from 
procession at Pentecost, 8s. 10d. 

“ 1407-1408.—Received from the ban- 
ners, 6s. 9d. 

1411-1412,—Received from the ban- 
ner in Whitsun-week, 7s. ld. For re- 
pairing the cup for the banner of Saint 
Cuthbert, 10d. (The cup was the socket 
fixed to the carrier’s girdle, in which 
socket the foot of the banner-staff rested. 
This is Mr. Raine’s explanation.) 

*1417-18.—The state of the office of 
feretrar.—Five pypes of silver, with a cross 
of silver gilt for the banner of St. Cuth- 
bert, with two silver bells. Two poles 
for carrying the banner of St. Cuthbert in 
procession and in time of war—(this seems 
to be a different arrangement to that given 
by the ‘ Rites’—with a cover of hide con- 
taining the said banner. 

“ 1422-23.—Received from the proces- 
sions in Whitsun-week, 5s. 8d. Received 
for the fines of rectors and vicars not ap- 
pearing in the procession, 4s. To the ap- 
paritor of our lord bishop for calling the 
clergy in Whitsun-week, 6d. 

“ 1446-47.—To John Binchester, carry- 
ing the banner of St. Cuthbert, 6d. 

“1380-81.—For painting the staff of St. 
Cuthbert’s banner, 10d. 

“On the coronation of Richard the 
Third in the chapter-house at York—his 
second coronation—the keeper of the 
wardrobe was directed to furnish, inter 
alia, banners of the Holy Trinity, Our 
Lady, Saint George, Saint Edward, Saint 
Cuthbert, and the king’s arms. There 
is much to shew the leaning of Richard 
III. to the county wherein Barnard Castle 
stood. One of the stalls in his collegiate 
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church of Middleham was dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. 

“In 1513-14, Sir John Forster was 
paid 16d. for carrying the banner of St. 
Cuthbert, and the rather large sum of 
13s. 4d. was paid for its reparation ; but 
the occasion was one of great glory to the 
faded relic. Lord Surrey was on his march 
to the red field of Flodden ; and on hear- 
ing mass at Durham, appointed with the 
prior—(or ‘prayed the prayer of that 
place,’ as the editions of the old poem of 
Flodden Field absurdly have it)—‘ Saint 
Cuthbert’s banner for to bear” The ban- 
ner which had witnessed the fight of Ne- 
ville’s Cross was accordingly borne in the 
foreward or first line, commanded by the 
earl’s son, Lord Thomas Howard, Admiral 
of England, in which was Sir William 
Bulmer with the power of the bishopric. 

* Saint Cuthberd’s banner with the byshop’s men 
bolde, 

In the vauntgard forward fast did hye, 


That royal relyke more precious than goide, 
And Sir William Bowmer nere stood it by ©.’ 


“«¢The sayd banner was at the wynnyng of 
Brankston (Feodden) Feilde, and dyd bring home 
with it the Kinge of Scottes banner, and dyvers 
other noble mens auncyentes of Scots, and that 
was loste that day; and did sett them up at 
Sancte Cuthbert’s fereture, where they dyd 
stande and hynge unto the suppression of the 
howse.’—(Rites.) 

“In 1522 the banner was again out 
against Scotland ; and in 1523 witnessed 
Albany’s flight from Wark, the Admiral’s 
army marching— 

* With the noble powre 
Of my Lorde Cardynall, 
As an hooste royall, 
After the auncient manner, 
With Sainct Cutberdes banner, 
And Sainet William’s also ‘.’ 

“The admiral had been advised of Al- 
bany’s attack upon Wark when he was at 
Holy Island, and he immediately sent let- 
ters ‘to my Lord Cardynellis company, 
my Lord of Northumbreland, my Lord of 
Westmereland, at Sainte Cuthbertes baner, 
lying at Anwike and thereaboutes, to mete 
me at Barner woode, v. myles from Werk, 
on Mondaye, whoo soo dede.’—Notes to 
Skelton, ii. 377. 

“T need scarcely remind you that my 
Lord Cardinal Wolsey was then Bishop of 
Durham, as well as Archbishop of York. 
He would have the banner of Saint Wil- 
liam in the latter capacity. 

“We now come to the last sad appear- 
ance of the banner of St. Cuthbert—its 
share in the fatal Pilgrimage of Grace. 
It was perhaps only out in the first rising ; 
and so, if not victorious, was not unsuc- 





© Mirrour for Magistrates. 


£ Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 70. 
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cessful; but the sequel of the history is 
melancholy, and the appearance of the 
banner might not tend to allay suspicions 
of the loyalty of men high in station at 
Durham. Of the fact, I found abundant 
proof in the State Paper Office, among the 
various depositions madé by Aske himself, 
After the surrender of Pomfret Castle by 
Lord Darey,— 


“«¢The centre (he says) daly assembled of all 
partes, and the said Aske tried out the men, and 
then after came in the Lord Nevill, Latymer, 
and Lumley, and ten thousand men with them, 
and above, with the banner and (var. or) armys 
of Seint Cuthbert.’ 


« And again,— 


“«* The sayd Aske sayeth that they iiij. (appa- 
rently himself, Robert Bowes, Lord Darcy, and 
Sir Richard Constable,) were together aboutes 
thre or iiij. several tymes. The furst tyme was 
when thos of the Bisshopreke came with the 
baner of Seint Cuthbert to Pomfret, with the 
Lord Neville, Latymer, and Lumley ; and it was 
there spokyn and agreyd upon that the baner of 
Seint Cuthbert should be in the vayward in which 
bend the sayd Robert Bowes was in.’—Chapter- 
house Records, first series, 1401. 


“This arrangement was carried out; for 
Aske says again :— 

**¢The harrold came to the host at Doncaster, 
then being in two wardis: that was, in the vay- 
ward being with Seint Cuthbert baner, and ac- 
companied with the Lord Nevill, Lumley, Sir 
Lord Latymer, Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Thomas 
Percy, and all the bendes of Bischopreke, Cleve- 
land, and parte of Richmondshir; and in the 
second ward the Lord Darcey,’ &c. 


“Connected with this coming of St. 
Cuthbert’s banner is a circumstance which 
will be interesting to those who may pay 
attention to St. Cuthbert’s cross. Aske, 
in the Tower, April 11, 28 Henry VIIL., 
deposed thus :— 


“*¢The Lord Darcey gaf him a crose with the 
v. woundes in it; albeit who yt was the furst in- 
ventor of that badge Aske cannot say; but, as 
he remembereth, that bage with the blake crose 
came furst with them of Seint Cuthbert baner. 
But he saythe the cause why al men wore the 
sayd v. woundes, or else the bage of Jhs., was for 
this cause. Mr. Bowes, before our furst meeting 
at Doncaster, serymaged with his company with 
the scoweres of the Duke of Northfolk host, and 
then one of Mr. Bowes’s own servants rane at 
another of his own fellows, because he had a 
crose on his bake,’ (evidently confounding it with 
St. George’s cross) ; and ‘went he had been on 
the partie of the Duke host, and ther with after 
killyd his own fellow, and for that chance there 
was a cry al men to have the bage of Jhs. or the 
fyve woundes on him, both before and hynd 
them, and ther to his knowlage was al the men 
that was slayne or hurt of eyther parte during 
al the tyme of busyness.’ 


“On the arrival of the pardon, Aske 
renounced the name of Capitane,— 


*¢ And, in the presence of all the said lordes, 
pu'led of his bage and crosses with v. woundes, 
and in semblable maner dyd all the lordes ther, 
and all other ther present, saying all these 
wordes—‘* We will all wer no bage nor figur but 
the bage of our soveryng lord.’’’ 
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“ Thirty-three years, and once more this 
joint and luckless cognizance flouted in the 
North with more disastrous effects. In 
the rising which blotted out the main 
lines of Percy and of Neville from the 
rolls of nobility and honour,— 


**« The Norton’s ancient had the cross, 
With the five wounds our Lord did bear.’ 


And in this earlier rebellion the badge 
was to aid in sending the white hairs of 
Lord Darcy to the scaffold; but not be- 
fore, while upbraiding Thomas Cromwell 
for ignoring his pardon, he had promised 
the favourite a similar fate. There is 
something so curious in the ingenuity with 
which the interrogatories are framed on 
this point, evidently by Henry himself, 
that I may be excused the digression to 
introduce this unpublished detail :— 

“*«Why did you give badges of the e 
woundes of Christ ?—Was not that badge of v. 
woundes your badge, my Lord Darcy, when you 
were in Spayne ?—Wer those badges new-made, 
or were the same whiche ye gave in Spayne ?— 
Could you not have disposed the said badges 
afore this insurrection !— Whether kept ye thaim 
stylle for that purpose?—If they were newe 
made, who made and embroidered them—when 
and in what place—for what intent !—If ye were 
sodenly takin of the comons, whether it is like 
that than ye had leisur to make suche badges ?— 
Did you cause your souldiours and servants, 
within Pomfrett Castell or without, to were those 
badges in the king’s part, afore ye were joyned 
with the rebellys ?—Why brought you forth those 
badges when ye were joyned with the rebelles, 
rather than afore, when ye shewed yourself to 
stand for the kinges part ?” 


“The result of the rebellion and the 
new tone of the times alike seem to have 
divested the banner of St. Cuthbert of its 
ancient renown, and we hear of its glories 
no more. 

“In Wilfrid Holmes’s metrical account 
of the Pilgrimage, the king, in his an- 
swer to the rebels, is made to enumerate 
the objects of local faith, which, he says, 
‘thanked be God, were spied.’ Among 
them we find ‘ St. Cuthbert’s standard 
of Duresme, to make their foes to flee.’ 

“It is not probable that it again pre- 
ceded an army to the field; but it does 
not seem to have been destroyed imme- 
diately. In one part of the ‘Rites,’ in- 
deed, it is stated by Davies and Mrs, Mil- 
ner’s MS., that 

**¢ At the suppression of the house the afore- 
said banner of St. Cuthbert, and all the antients 
of the nobleman of Scotland, as principally the 
King of Scotts banner, and divers noblemen’s 
antients, of Scotland, were shortly after clearly 
defaced, to the intent there should be no me- 
mory of the said battle, and of their antients 
being spoiled, which were at the said battel at 
Brankesfield (Flodden), that there should be no 
remembrance at least of them within the mo- 
nastical Church of Durham.’ 

“ But it elsewhere, in the same work, 
appears that the banner of the saint ex- 
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isted at least twenty-three years after the 
suppression :— 
«« ¢Which banner cloth (thus it reads), after the 
dissolution of the abbey, fell into the possession 
of one Deane Whittingham, whose wife called 
Katherine, being a Freanche woman, as is most 
credably reported by those which were eye-wit- 
nesses, did most injuriously burne and consume 
the same in her fire, in the notable con'empt and 
disgrace of all auncyent and goodly reliques.’ 

“Whittingham was dean from 1563, 
and the banner was probably destroyed 
before 1569, as I do not remember to 
have seen mention of it during the Rising 
of the North. It was a thing of mighty 
age and renown, and might well have 
been spared for the satisfaction of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.” 

The Chairman said a few words of 
compliment, and the meeting broke up. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

General Meeting, February 23rd.—The 
Rev. G. E. Gillett in the chair. 

The Chairman exhibited some clever 
Anastatiec prints by W. J. Gillett, Esq., of 
the churches of Waltham-on-the-Wolds 
and Chadwell, Leicestershire, and of Can- 
terbury Cathedral ; also some exemplifica- 
tions of legal tenures, &c. 

Mr. Nevinson laid before the meeting 
a very beautiful rubbing of the brass of 
John Martyn, a judge of the King’s 
Bench, and Anna, his wife, in Graveney 
Church, Kent. This large and fine brass 
comprises the effigies of the judge and his 
lady beneath a rich double canopy. The 
judge is represented in his official robes, 
with a coif upon his head ;—judges being 
originally ecclesiastics, wore the coif to 
cover the tonsure. His feet rest upon a 
lion; and in his hands he holds a heart 
inscribed with the words IHU. MCY. 
The lady is habited in a kirtle under a 
mantle, and has the horned head-dress of 
the times. She was the daughter and 
heiress of John Boteler, of Ewell Court, 
Esq. She survived the judge, who died 
A.D. 1436, and also a second husband, 
Thomas Borgey, Esq., and died a.p, 1458. 
In the spandrels of the canopy, between 
the pinnacles and the finials, were four 
shields of arms : of these, only one remains, 
and bears the arms of Boteler or Butler ¢. 

Mr. Gresley produced a portion of a 
monumental brass, consisting of the re- 
presentation of a man in the dress of a 
civilian, probably of the time of Eliza- 
beth. It was purchased some years ago 
at an auctioneer’s in Oxford, but it is not 
known from what church it was taken. 
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Mr. Thompson exhibited the metal ma- 
trix of the seal of Roger Dyvett, found in 
Leicester. In place of strict armorial 
bearings, it has his merchant’s mark—a 
shield charged with a cross, and above it 
another cross with a banner. 

A paper was read by Mr. North upon the 
“ Leicestershire Tokens of the seventeenth 
century,” preceded by an historical notice 
of the events which have led to the present 
abundance of small current coinage. As 
early as 1402, the scarcity of small money 
was made a matter of public complaint, 
and an order was made for its being re- 
dressed. The numerous copper and brass 
tokens, commonly called Nuremberg to- 
kens, were used at that period as current 
money among the poor. King James I. 
was the earliest sovereign who caused a 
coinage of royal copper money to be is- 
sued ; but upon the overthrow of the regal 
power at the Great Rebellion, the orders 
respecting it were made null, and indi- 
viduals took upon themselves to supply 
the demand in their own immediate lo- 
calities. This state of things continued 
during part of the reign of Charles II., 
until, in 1672, the king’s copper coinage 
became again duly authorized, and the 
private mints were discontinued. 

Mr. North’s Catalogue of the Leicester- 
shire Tokens was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the villages and towns in 
the county where they were current, and 
illustrated by biographical notices of many 
of the issuers of them, as well as with re- 
marks upon the heraldry (so to call it) and 
devices stamped thereupon. At the con- 
clusion, Mr. North was requested to re- 
serve his paper for publication in the So- 
ciety’s annual volume, if it should hereafter 
appear desirable to introduce it. In the 
meantime, the secretaries would be glad 
to be favoured with the loan of specimens 
of Leicestershire tokens, with a view to 
making Mr. North’s list still more com- 
plete. 

Mr. Gresley read a description of pro- 
bably the most ancient mansion in Lei- 
cestershire, accompanied by two views of 
it, with ground-plan and details. This is 
Donington-on-the-Heath, in the parish of 
Ibstock. In the time of King Henry III, 
the heiress of William de Sees, of Doning- 
ton, married Alexander Villiers, of Brooks- 
by. To the early part of that king’s reign 
this mansion may be fairly ascribed. It 
consists of a square building, with smaller 
projecting buildings from it at the Lack. 
On the ground-floor was the kitchen and 
store-room, and above this the hall or 
apartment ordinarily occupied by the 
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owner and his family. The entrance to 
the mansion led into this upper room, and 
was accessible by means of an external 
staircase, probably of wood, all traces of 
which are therefore gone. The original 
windows are narrow lancets, with plain 
and trefoiled heads, while others are 
square-headed. This mansion has not been 
noticed by recent writers upon domestic 
architecture. The views of it mentioned 
above will appear in the volume of the 
Anastatic Drawing Society for 1856. 

Committee-meeting. The Rev. J. M. 
Gresley in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, it appeared from the correspond- 
ence that other architectural societies had 
followed the course adopted by the Lei- 
cestershire Society, and withdrawn from 
the united publication of an annual volume 
of papers and transactions. In_ short, 
there seems to be a general impression that 
the societies have been imposed upon. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
from the Rev. Edward Trollope :-~“ It is 
proposed by the honorary acting Secretary 
of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural So- 
ciety, to publish (entirely on his own ac- 
count) an ‘ Illustrated Handbook’ of the 
excursions intended to be made by that 
Society, in connection with others, during 
the grand meeting fixed to take place on 
the 26th of May next, and two following 
days, if such should be the wish of a suffi- 
cient number of its members as to secure 
the proposer from any serious loss to him- 
self. Maps of the two days’ excursions will 
be given, a print of the effigy of John, 
King of France, taken lately from his 
monument at St. Denis, and as many others 
as the author can supply in proportion to 
the number of copies likely to be required.” 


BATH PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

At the February meeting of the above 
Society, the Mayor, Robert Cook, Esq., 
in the chair, the following very able and 
interesting paper was read by the Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, on “The Course of the 
Wansdyke through Somerset, and the 
Earthworks and Tumuli adjoining it :”’— 

“The boundary line of the Wansdyke 
is attributed to the Belge, who are sup- 
posed to have overspread the south of 
Britain in successive wars of conquest, 
and marked each accession of territory by 
a new boundary line. 

“A more interesting remnant of an- 
cient times than this does not exist, if we 
view it winding its course over the Wilt- 
shire Downs, where it appears in its pris- 
tine state, attended by barrows of equally 

Gent. Mae. Vou. CCII, 
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deep interest, and the contents of which 
have furnished us with very certain data 
of the era of their construction. And, 
again, if we view it entering this county 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, where, 
alas! now only faint traces remain of its 
magnitude, though sufficient to guide us 
in delineating its course. 

“Wansdyke seems to have been the 
last frontier of the Belgic province in 
Britain. Dr. Guest, the Master of Caius 
College, Cambridge, has given some valu- 
able notices of it in a paper published by 
the Archeological Institute. He states 
that this magnificent earthwork reached 
from the Woodlands of Berkshire to the 
British Channel. The conquests it was 
intended to include seem to have been, 
first, the Vale of Pewsey; secondly, the 
mineral district of the Mendip Hills; and 
thirdly, the country lying between this 
range and the river Parret. Ptolemy 
gives us Winchester, Bath, and Ilchester 
as the three principal towns of the Belgic 
province. Bath is just without the Belgic 
boundary, and therefore could not have 
been a Belgic town, but the Belgic for- 
tress on Hampton Down, which lay imme- 
diately above the Hot Baths, may, pro- 
bably, have led the geographer into the 
mistake. See ‘Archeological Journal,’ 
No. 30, July, 1851. 

“ Wansdyke traverses the whole of 
Wilts from east to west, and enters So- 
merset on the brow of Farley Down, cross- 
ing the Avon at the foot of the hill a little 
beyond the village of Bathford, between 
it and Warleigh, on the property of D. 
Skrine, Esq., where it can be distinctly 
traced just before crossing the river. The 
line between the road to Warleigh-house 
and the river is marked by some trees 
growing on the vallum, and a cattle-shed 
erected on it; while the foss serves as a 
waggon-road to the shed. After crossing 
the river, it mounts up the hill called 
Hampton Down, and forms the northern 
boundary of a camp there situated. Here 
the construction of a tram-road (formed 
by Ralph Allen, Esq., of noted memory), 
for carrying stone from his quarries to 
the canal, and the working of extensive 
quarries, now no longer in use, have for 
a space obliterated the traces of the bank 
and ditch. Some inequalities of the ground 
just above the canal, probably, however, 
indicate its course, which is very distinctly 
marked all along the north and west 
boundary of the camp, having, as is always 
the case with Wansdyke, the ditch to the 
north. From the ancient settlement on 
Hampton Down, the traces of it have 
been much obliterated, and are barely 
visible; but when you come to the back 
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of Prior Park, they become very distinct 
in a grass field just behind the house. 
With very careful examination, and aided 
by a friend who has made it a subject of 
diligent study, and to whose exertions 
I am much indebted, I think I have been 
able to trace its course from Hampton 
Down camp across the arable fields and a 
portion of Claverton Down (where it 
crosses the road to Claverton, and the 
turnpike road to the ‘Brass Knocker’), 
until it is quite lost in a third tillage-field, 
but may again be discerned in the tillage- 
field at the back of Prior-park, before you 
come to the stone-quarries, which have 
again destroyed its continuity. After the 
grass-field behind Prior-park, where it is 
very distinctly marked, it would seem to 
have skirted the head of the Midford 
Valley, and is again to be met with just 
beyond the ‘ Cross Keys’ public-house. 

“Sir R. Hoare says that a small frag- 
ment of the dyke was visible on the south- 
east side of the great road leading from 
Bath to Warminster, in which the ‘ Cross 
Keys’ public-house is situated, as if bearing 
along the north-east side of the valley 
towards the river. I have more than 
once very carefully examined this point, 
and cannot satisfy myself that this exists 
at present. The ground is here much 
broken, and although a wall and fence run 
upon a somewhat elevated portion of 
ground, there is no distinctive mark which 
would enable one to say that this was a 
portion of Wansdyke. I fear that its 
course from the ‘Cross Keys’ to Prior-park 
must be left to conjecture, and we must 
assign to it the probable route I have 
mentioned. 

“From the ‘Cross Keys’ public-house it 
can be traced until it crosses the high-road 
from Bath to Radstock and Wells at the 
Burnthouse turnpike-gate, where it also 
cuts the ancient Fosse road. Here it is 
that for a space it has been levelled and 
reduced to the size of an ordinary hedge- 
bank. The work has, however, stopped 
after a field’s length, and the provident 
farmer, of old or modern times (for I know 
not to what period to assign this demo- 
lition) found better employment for his 
labourers. The portion betwixt the ‘ Cross 
Keys’ to within a field upon Burnthouse 
turnpike-gate is very clearly marked by a 
wall running on the top of it. Very dis- 
tinct traces of it exist in the valley before 
you enter Breach-Wood on the way to 
Englishcombe, at which latter place it is 
to be seen to the greatest advantage in 
Somersetshire, and it appears in its pris- 
tine condition in a field or two just beyond 
the church. It is visible again in some 
pasture-lands leading to Newton Farm, 


but in the pasture adjoining Newton Farm 
is lost. From hence it runs direct for the 
fortress of Stantonbury, and forms the 
north rampart of that hill-camp, which is 
the second fortress in its course through 
Somersetshire. 

“Hence it may be traced without diffi- 
culty in its descent to Compton Dando, at 
its entrance into which village it presents 
a bold and well-preserved appearance. It 
is much obliterated in the district betwixt 
Compton Dando and Maesknoll, but it may 
be recognised in its approach to that emi- 
nence. As it ascends the side of it, the 
foss appears in a waggon-road, till it 
reaches the summit, where the dyke forms, 
as elsewhere, the northern boundary of 
this, the third camp in its course through 
Somersetshire. 

“From this camp it cannot now be 
traced with any degree of certainty, 
although Collinson, in his ‘History of 
Somerset,’ has pointed out its course until 
it terminates at Portishead, in the Severn 
Sea. Sir R. C. Hoare was able to discern 
scarce any vestige of it in the valuable 
survey which he caused to be made, and 
in a long examination which I made in 
company with a friend, a most indefatig- 
able investigator of ancient earthworks, 
we could not find any mark of its former 
existence. 

“Mr. Leman, in a note contained in his 
copy of ‘Stukeley’s Itinerary,’ which he 
bequeathed to the Bath Literary and 
Scientific Institution, with other valuable 
works, containing his annotations, fixes 
the termination of Wansdyke at Stokes- 
leigh Camp, one of the two camps which 
crown the precipice above the Avon on the 
Somerset side, directly opposite the Obser- 
vatory at Clifton. Of this camp, he says 
—(after describing Bowre Walls, its twin 
companion in respect to situation, —‘ The 
second, called Stokeleigh Camp, has been 
altered by the Saxons. being the head of 
their celebrated Wansdyke.’? These im- 
portant works, guarding the passage of 
the Avon, seem to fix this as a very likely 
termination for the Great Belgic boundary- 
line. The camp guarding the entrance 
and the port of Bristol are of very an- 
cient, but of very different, dates. 

“Bowre Walls, says Mr. Leman, re- 
mains in its original state, and exactly 
resembles the fortified port of Caractacus, 
described by Tacitus :—‘ Montibus arduis, 
et si qua clementer accedi poterant, in mo- 
dum valli saxa prestruit; et preefluebat 
amnis vado incerto.—Tac. Ann., xii. 33. 
This he seems to consider the oldest camp. 
The second, called Stokesleigh, he regards 
as altered at a later period ; and the third, 
on the Gloucester side, on Clifton Down, 
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retains its ancient British rampart, with a 
Roman camp within it. We may conjec- 
ture these camps on the opposite side of 
the Avon to be fortresses of independent 
and rival tribes, the Belge and Dobuni, 
and posts of observation. ‘These, then, are 
the vestiges which exist in Somersetsbire 
of this very extraordinary earthwork, which 
must ever be an object of the greatest in- 
terest to the lover of antiquity. 

“Tt is worthy of remark that, after 
Wansdyke reaches the top of Farley Down, 
and continues its course through Wiltshire 
towards Marlborough, there are very strong 
evidences of its having been adapted by 
the Romans to the purpose of a road. In 
confirmation of this supposition, quotations 
were given from the writings of Sir R.C. 
Hoare, Mr. Leman, and Dr. Stukeley. 

“At Maesknoll, says Sir Richard, we 
stand for the first time on certain ground 
with regard to Wansdyke, for hitherto in 
our progress from the Severn eastward, 
we have been obliged to place more de- 
pendence on report than on existing proof. 

“Sir Richard then traces it with great 
success, (and his great accuracy I have for 
the most part personally verified,) and he 
particularly notices the fortresses upon it. 
Sir Richard does not doubt that the camp 
at Stantonbury was an appendage to the 
dyke, not the dyke to the camp; and this, 
I think, may be said also of Hampton 
Down camp, and probably of Maesknoll. 
The dyke seems to have been anterior to 
all these in its formation, and they were, 
probably, afterwards added to strengthen 
it. They were, no doubt, a chain of 
boundary camps, drawn, probably, much 
upon the same system as those along the 
wall of Hadrian, between Carlisle and 
Newcastle, only much older, and also, 
probably, afterwards occupied in the Saxon 
period. It is worthy of remark that, on 
the other side of the valley through which 
flows the Avon, there are fortresses nearly 
similar in their construction upon the hills 
opposite. Thus, if the Belge guarded 
their line of territory by the forts along 
Wansdyke, the Dobuni had also their 
camps of observation and forts of occu- 
pation facing them, and at a convenient 
distance, and just within their own terri- 
tory. The camp on Clifton Down is op- 
posite the camps on the other side of the 
river. Maesknoll and Stantonbury can 
easily be watched from a large camp 
formed at the extremity of Lansdown, 
overlooking North Stoke; and Hampton 
Down again is checked by an earthwork 
on Little Salisbury. It is instructive, 
therefore, to see how carefully each fron- 
tier was guarded; and we have, from 
noting this, a more exalted idea of their 
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system of warfare and defence in those 
early times.” 

In conclusion, some observations were 
offered as to the date of the Wansdyke, 
and evidence adduced of its very early 
origin, but no precise date could be ar- 
rived at. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

TuHE March meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly-rooms March 18, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory, President 
of the Society, in the chair. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson brought up the ac- 
counts of the past year, which he and Mr. 
P. O’ Callaghan had audited, exhibiting,— 
receipts, £429 7s. 38d.; expenditure, £350 
10s. 5d.; leaving a balance in Treasurer’s 
hands of £78 16s. 10d. 

The acting Treasurer stated that the 
special fund for the repair of Jerpoint 
Abbey appeared for the first time in their 
accounts for 1856, as the general funds had 
been called on in that year to bear a por- 
tion of the expense. The special fund had 
been contributed, and the greater portion of 
the money expended, in the years 1853 and 
1854. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, the efficient local 
Secretary of the Society at Youghal, sent 
the following :— 

‘“* A couple of weeks since, in company of 
a few friends, the ruins of the Dominican 
Friary or North Abbey here was visited. 
After a brief perambuiation through the 
grounds, we observed a mutilated lump of 
light freestone, about three feet in length, 
lying at the east end of the ruins; on in- 
spection, we perceived several traces of 
waved sculpture on it, which proved, after 
closer examination, to be mail and plate 
armour, and that the stone before us was 
the mutilated remains of the trunk of a 
statue; the mail-armour shewing on the 
under part of the abdomen, the plate over- 
lapping it, and passing down the upper 
portion of the thighs, which remain. From 
the large proportion which the plate-armour 
bore to the mail, we were able to pronounce 
it to date in the fifteenth century. A few 
years ago, in making some researches and 
measurements at this abbey with the Rev. 
Samuel Haymen, we were informed by the 
sexton that in digging a grave he came 
on a statue, in stone, of a man in armour 
with a sword by his side; we begged him, if 
he ever came on it again, to let us know, 
that we might have it taken up; this, I am 
sorry to say, he has now grossly neglected, 
as, on making inquiry of him after the late 
discovery, he said, in making the grave, 
they were in such a hurry with him, that 
he was obliged to break it up with a 
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crowbar. On inquiry after the other frag- 
ments of it, he said there was a horse-load 
of it taken away by women for “ freestone ;”” 
ie. to break up for scouring purposes. 

r. O’Donovan sent a curious letter 
written by Sir Charles O’Carroll to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Mount- 
joy,in 1595. It throws considerable light 
on the ancient boundaries of Ormonde and 
other districts in Munster, and will form an 
important contribution to Irish topography. 

The Rev. J. O’ Hanlon contributed a con- 
tinuation of his account of the materials of 
Trish County History, laid up in the Irish 
Ordnance Survey Office, in the Phonix- 
park, Dublin. 

The Rev. Constantine Cosgrave for- 
warded a sketch of Ballymote Castle, made 
by a lady, Mrs. MacDermott, and some 
— concerning the history of that 
pile. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald contributed a 
paper, termed ‘‘ Jottings on Archeology,” 
being his second contribution of the kind to 
the Society’s Journal. 


[April, 


Mr. W. Williams, of Dungarvan, an 
ardent student of Irish Ogham literature, 
sent an elaborate paper, entitled “ Ogham 
Readings; with an account of an Ogham 
Monument recently discovered in the ruins 
of the Church of Kilrush, near Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford ;” towards the 
illustration of which Mr. Williams contri- 
buted a large number of woodcuts. 

Mr. Daniel MacCarthy sent an impor- 
tant contribution from the State Paper 
Office, being the correspondence relative to 
the elopement of Sir Henry Bagnall’s sister 
with the famous Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone. A deadly feud between the Irish 
chieftain and the English marshal was the 
result, and the mutual hate of the parties 
was only quenched in the blood of Bagnall 
at the Blackwater. The latter important 
historical event has had much new light 
thrown on it by the paper contributed by 
Mr. MacCarthy to the January part of the 
Journal, and now in the hands of members. 

The meeting adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in May. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Phenicia. By Joun Kenrick, M.A., 
(London: Fellowes.)— When the vast 
ruins of Egypt and Assyria were being 
explored by men who had set out from 
this country for the purpose of widening 
the scope of knowledge with regard to 
Eastern antiquities, the discovery of a few 
vases and implements of bronze gave birth 
to the pleasing reflection, that probably 
the tin used in the composition of that 
alloy was carried by the Pheenician tra- 
ders from the shores of Britain itself; 
and that thus the metal which was dug 
thousands of years ago from the mines of 
Cornwall, was again sent back, as it were, 
from the hands of some ancient artist, 
to swell the list of treasures already col- 
lected in our museums. Whether the 
material so found be really the produce of 
our own isles, or whether, as is equally 
probable, it was brought from Banea and 
the peninsula of Malay, certain it is that 
an actual trade was carried on ages upon 
ages ago between the merchants of Pha- 
nicia and the semi-barbarous inhabitants 
of the south-west of England. 

That country, then, which, as far as we 
know, was the first to have any dealings 
with our own, the first to extend com- 
merce and to plant colonies, and lastly, 
the home from which came the race that 
so long and fiercely contended with Rome 
for supreme dominion, should naturally be 


an object of no slight interest to those 
who carry back their researches to times 
of remote antiquity. With much plea- 
sure, therefore, have we gone through 
this book, of which the author, Mr. Ken- 
rick, is already well known as_ having 
produced other works of a kindred na- 
ture. 

The early origin of the Pheenicians is 
a subject on which has been spent much 
learned argument. It is a question whe- 
ther they were indigenous, so to speak, to 
the country in which we find them located 
from the most remote times, or whether, 
as is asserted by Herodotus and Strabo, 
they immigrated into Syria from some 
country bordering on the Indian Ocean. 
The former of these authorities, at the 
very commencement of his history, tells 
us that they had migrated from the Ery- 
thraean sea, which we must understand as 
comprising the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Bay of Bengal: this statement is 
again repeated in his seventh book, and 
there founded upon their own traditions, 
(@s adrol A€yover). The geographer men- 
tions two islands in the Persian Gulf, Tyrus 
and Anadus, on which there were temples 
similar to those of the Phoenicians, and of 
which the inhabitants pointed to the is- 
lands bearing the same name in the Me- 
diterranean, as being their own colonies. 
The opposite view to this has been 
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strengthened by the weight attached to 
such names as Bochart, Heeren, and Nie- 
buhr; and Movens, a more recent writer 
on Pheenician history, has appealed to the 
silent testimony afforded by the Scriptures, 
in which there is no mention made of any 
such immigration. Without pretending 
to give an opinion on a point which must 
of necessity be beset with so many difficul- 
ties, we will merely remark that it ap- 
pears to be a question of positive and 
negative evidence. While the former 
seems decidedly to favour the idea of an 
immigration, the latter tends much to 
confirm a contrary assumption. 

However this may be, it is agreed on 
all hands that the Phoenicians were a 
branch of the Semitic or Aramzan race. 
True it is that the Canaanites, from whom 
they sprang, are classed in the Bible 
amongst the descendants of Ham ; but the 
following passage from Mr. Kenrick’s book, 
we think, satisfactorily clears up this diffi- 
culty :-— 

*‘ By placing Canaan among the sons of Ham, 
with the Ethiopians, Egyptians, and Maurita- 
nians (Cush, Mizraim, and Phut), the author of 
the ethnological sketch in Genesis evidently de- 
signed to reckon the Canaanites among those na- 
tions whose adust complexion indicated a more 
southern climate than that of the Israelites them- 
selves, whose progenitors were natives of northern 
Mesopotamia. ‘The difficulty which has been 
felt in admitting that the Canaanities belonged 
to the race of Ham, while their language proved 
their affinity to nations descended from Shem, 
vanishes when we observe that colour, and not 
language, was the principle of classification. The 
narrative of Genesis implies this. ‘There,’ it is 
said, ‘ are the sons of Ham after their families, 
after their tongues, in their countries and in 
their nations,’ indicating that varieties of lan- 
guage prevailed among them. In our modern eth- 
nology, the fair German, the dusky Persian, and 
the swarthy Indian are classed under one family, 
from similarity of language, though one belongs 
to the descendants of Japheth, and the other of 
Ham; where colour was adopted as the principle 
of classification, diversity of language would in 
the same way be overlooked. Even supposing 
that the Phoenicians, when they migrated, spoke 
a dialect more Arabic than Hebrew, they may in 
the course of time have adopted that of the 
country. The progenitors of the Jews must have 
spoken Syriac, not Hebrew ; that is, Canaanitic.’’ 
—(pp. 48, 49.) 

It must be admitted that language is a 
far safer criterion by which to be guided 
in the classification of different races than 
mere colour, which is of course liable to be 
affected by a variety of external circum- 
stances. 

The great Semitic branch of languages 
has been divided by Gesenius into three 
heads—the Arabic, the Syriac or Chaldee, 
and the Hebrew. With the last of these 
is the Punic most closely connected. The 
principal sources from which we are en- 
abled to form the Pheenician alphabet, 
are the monuments and coins found in 
Athens and the islands of the Mediter- 
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ranean. But in addition to these, the 
celebrated tablet discovered at Marseilles 
in the year 1845, has furnished us with 
a most excellent specimen of the Cartha- 
ginian language. The writing on this 
tablet is a list of prices to be paid for 
certain sacrificial victims; and out of 
ninety-four words, no less than seventy- 
four can be met with in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

At the end of his book, Mr. Kenrick 
has supplied a table of the Pheenician, 
early Hebrew, and early Greek characters, 
in parallel columns: a glance down these 
suffices to point out the striking resem- 
blance between the letters of the three 
languages, and more particularly between 
those of the two former; a more careful 
inspection will leave but little doubt in 
our minds that both the Hebrew and the 
Greek owe their origin to the Phenician. 
It is remarkable, however, that in spite of 
the impress thus stamped on the form 
assumed by the language of Greece, and 
consequently of Rome also, and notwith- 
standing the vast influence that must have 
been exercised by the Pheenicians on the 
islands and shores of the Mediterranean 
by means of their colonies and commerce, 
scarce a single vestige remains to us of 
that literature which they seem to have 
once possessed. 

On this subject we have the following 
passage :— 


‘The literature of Pheenicia in its original 
form has wholly perished, and little has been 
preserved through the medium of Greek transla- 
tion. Its oldest productions appear to have been 
philosophical and theogonical, and the Greeks 
attributed to Sanchoniatho and Mochus an anti- 
quity far surpassing that of their own oldest 
literature. The language in which these authors 
are spoken of by Athenzeus and others, might 
lead us to suppose that their writings were histo- 
rical; but all that has been preserved of them 
is philosophical or theological. The other histo~ 
rians of Pheenicia are all known to us under Greek 
names,—Theodotus, Hypsicrates, Philostratus, 
Dius, Menander, Hieronymus, a native of Egypt, 
and prefect of Syria under Antigonus; and as 
they had introduced into their history the carry- 
ing off of Europa, and the visit of Menelaus, it is 
evident that, like the Persian historian men- 
tioned by Herodotus, they had mixed Greek 
legends with the native authorities. What we 
know of their contents has been preserved to us 
by the circumstance that their testimony was 
found valuable to the Jewish and Christian apo- 
logists for confirming the authority of Scripture. 
They appear to have been founded on authentic 
public documents, preserved at Sidon, Tyre, and 
the other principal cities, and probably not much 
inferior in age to the historical literature of the 
Jews, with the exception of the Pentateuch. 
Their loss is banc to be deplored, as having 
made the history of Pheenicia a blank for many 
centuries, and deprived those who originated or 
diffused the invention of letters of the benefit 
which states of much less importance have derived 
from it.”—(pp. 168—170). 


We may as well here notice the fact that 
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whatever Pheenician antiquities we possess 
have been obtained from her colonies, and 
not from Pheenicia herself: but, without 
being quite so sanguine as is Mr. Kenrick 
in this respect, we nevertheless hope that 
whoever will take the trouble to examine 
carefully the sites of the ancient Tyre and 
Sidon, will not altogether fail of reaping 
fruits that will amply repay him for so la- 
borious a task. 

But if the literature of Pheenicia is 
wholly wanting, and if her monuments in 
stone and in brass are but thinly scattered, 
she has by no means receded from history 
without leaving many and lasting foot- 
prints on a considerable portion of the 
world as it was anciently known. From 
the outlet of the Propontis to the Pillars 
of Hercules it is easy to trace a succession 
of Pheenician colonies: Euboea and Samo- 
thrace, Crete, Malta, and Sicily were all 
in turn more or less occupied by the mer- 
chants of Tyre; and it is needless to point 
to the mighty Carthage as a proof of the 
grandeur and importance to which an off- 
shoot of this Eastern community might 
ultimately attain. 

A large portion of the book before us is 
devoted to a consideration of these colo- 
nies, as forming the most important fea- 
ture in Phenician history ; and the subject 
is divided by Mr. Kenrick into four sec- 
tions, each of which, in turn, meets with 
special attention :— 


* “The progress of their discoveries and settle- 
ments naturally divides itself into three succes- 
sive eras, determined by the conformation of the 
Mediterranean basin, which bears traces of a 
subdivision into three smaller basins. The most 
eastern of these, extending from the coast of 
Syria, and including the Aigean and the Euxine, 
has its western limit defined by the promontory 
of Malea and the island of Crete on the European 
side, and the projection of Cyrenaica on the 
African ; leaving an interval of 170 miles. The 
second has a still narrower inlet from the west, 
its boundaries, Lilybeum in Sicily, and the Her- 
mean promontory near Carthage, being only 
forty-eight miles distant from each other. The 
third is that which is entered from the ocean 
through the Pillars of Hercules, and, ascending 
to the north along the coasts of Spain and Gaul, 
returns by those of Italy and Sicily te meet the 
projection of Africa. 

“The settlements of the Phoenicians within the 
first and second of these basins have no definite 
chronology; they are attested only by mythic 
legends and traces of early communication. We 
know, however, that they were expelled from the 
islands of the Agean by Minos, three generations 
before the Trojan war. From the story of De- 
dalus we may infer that, when driven from the 
igean, they transferred their settlements to Sicily. 
Their voyages to the south of Spain must have 
preceded the foundation of Gades, as Tartersus is 
mentioned in the book of Genesis. We shall en- 
deavour to trace their course from east to west 
in Asia and Europe, according to the three great 
divisions of the Mediterranean which we have 

inted out. From the coast of Phoenicia to the 

traits of Gibraltar is a distance of thirty degrees 
of longitude; but the Straits were by no means 
the western limit of their colonies and trading 


settlements, and those on the northern coast of 
Africa were of such high importance as to claim 
separate consideration.” 

We have only been able to touch upon 
the origin, language, and colonies of the 
Phenicians. The latter part of the volume 
is taken up with the history of the people 
from the most ancient times to the con- 
quest of Syria, by Selim I., in 1516; em- 
bracing, in round numbers, a period of about 
3,000 years. In this the subject seems to 
have suffered under no lack of pains on 
the part of Mr. Kenrick, who has given to 
his readers all the advantages of detail 
and minuteness. A history such as that 
of Pheenicia, although perhaps of second- 
rate importance, cannot be wholly desti- 
tute of the interest with which we must 
look back upon a state that had at one 
time reached the summit of commercial 
grandeur, and therefore think that the 
author deserves much praise for the time 
and pains he has given to these researches. 





Disputed Questions of Ancient Geogra- 
phy. By Wr111aM Martin Leakz, F.R.S. 
(London: Murray).—Mr. Leake’s book is 
a running commentary on the well-known 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phy” of Dr. Smith, to whom the remarks 
contained in it are addressed, as “ sugges- 
tive of the propriety of his reconsidering 
a few of the articles, with a view to a 
second edition of his Dictionary.” In the 
very first page we are plunged into the 
question, so often discussed, but not the 
less interesting each time it is brought 
under consideration, as to whether the 
continent of Africa was circumnavigated 
by the Pheenicians in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. 

As far as our opinion is concerned, we 
see no very strong reasons for rejecting 
the story as told by Herodotus; and al- 
though the celebrated voyage of Vasco di 
Gama is said by Dr. Robertson to have 
been, up to that time, “the longest ever 
made since the invention of navigation,” 
we are inclined to entertain the notion 
that the feat of doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope was performed when the country of 
Columbus was as yet the abode of uncivi- 
lized barbarians. However, the reality of 
this voyage is doubted in the article on 
Egypt in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, although 
its mere possibility has been clearly esta- 
blished by Major Rennel, in his essay on 
the Geography of Herodotus. 

We feel bound to notice the following 
passage from Mr. Leake’s observations on 
the subject :— 

*¢ Tf the experiment of cireumnavigating Africa 
had ever been successfully tried, one cannot con- 
ceive that it should have been so entirely for- 
gotten in Egypt, that the geographers of Ptole- 
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maic and subs*quent times were not agreed in 
opinion whether Africa was or was not a penin- 
sula.”—(p. 7.) 


The weight of this objection is, we must 
confess, altogether lost upon us. The fact 
that Herodotus mentions the supposed 
voyage proves that it was spoken of in 
Egypt at least as late as the fifth century 
B.C.; that is, some 200 years after the event 
is said to have taken place. Thus, that 
the tradition of the voyage, whether true 
or untrue, had for some time a real ex- 
istence it cannot be doubted ; and even if 
Mr. Leake could satisfactorily shew that 
in the time of the geographer Ptolemy all 
memory of it was lost, we cannot under- 
stand how this would shake any one in 
his belief of the story. Unless it can be 
proved that the tradition never at any 
time existed—which is, of course, impos- 
sible—the objection of this negative testi- 
mony must be totally invalid. 

The next subject that is discussed, at 
some length and with no small attention 
to minutiz, is the site of ancient Ilium. 
Those who have read the Travels of Dr. 
Clarke will probably recollect that he 
enters into this matter with very consi- 
derable detail. But although to scholars 
the question whether old and new Ilium 
occupied the same site or not, may pre- 
sent many features of interest, to the ge- 
neral reader it is but of little importance. 

The volume concludes with a very use- 
ful essay “ on the Greek Stade as a linear 
measure,” being a paper originally pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

We recommend Mr. Leake’s “ Obser- 
vations” to all who are in the habit of 
consulting the book to which they bear 
reference, as being calculated to render 
them much assistance in forming their 
opinions on many vexate quastiones of 
ancient topography. 





Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By 
ProFessor Witson. Vol.III. (Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood and Sons.)—This 
volume is a very rich one. There is a long 
paper—in the same old delightful style of 
“Streams” and “Old North and Young 
North”—called “Christopher on Colon- 
say,” in which the Professor relates his 
feats in equestrianism ; there is an article 
of criticism on Coleridge ; and there is a 
long review of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” which, as might have been guessed, 
were a sort of poetry very much after 
Christopher’s own heart: it was a treat 
to him, after the milk-and-honey regale 
offered by his “ friends, the Young Poets,” 
to seat himself to a meal of meat and wine, 
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such as that served up by our great histo- 
rian in his character of bard. 

Quite half the volume, however, is given 
to Robert Burns,—and well given, in every 
sense. Had Burns, looking forwards on his 
death-bed, had to choose a champion from 
amongst his own nation, surely John Wil- 
son is the very man whom he would have 
named. Amidst a great deal essentially 
unlike, there were between the two men 
some points of peculiar resemblance. There 
was the same broad humour in both, and 
the same exquisite pathos, and in the pro- 
ductions of both—so tender as these pro- 
ductions are—there is perceptible the same 
curious, almost indescribable, effect from 
the influence of vigorous physical develop- 
ment; the genius of both, too, was re- 
markably dissimilar to that of the gene- 
rality of their countrymen. We are not 
surprised at Wilson’s rapturous love for 
Burns; nor that he should surpass himself 
in this essay on the great poet’s genius 
and character. 





The Annals of England: an Epitome 
of English History, from cotemporary 
Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other 
Public Records. (London: J. H. and J. 
Parker. 3 vols., feap.8vo.)—Independently 
of its own intrinsic merits, which are con- 
siderable, this work has an especial claim 
upon our attention, as exhibiting the re- 
sults of a systematic attempt to carry out 
a great principle; the duty, namely, of 
resorting to original authorities. Its pe- 
culiar character, and its peculiar merit, is 
this, that it presents to the reader a catena, 
so to speak, collected from the most credi- 
ble historians and historical documents, 
arranged chronologically, connected by a 
thread of narrative, and illustrated by 
biographical notes. The whole is put to- 
gether with skill and taste, and the result 
is a readable and a quotable synopsis of 
the History of England. If we could wish 
any alteration, it would be that the ori- 
ginal historical matter had preponderated 
even more decidedly than it does over that 
which may be termed supplementary ; but 
we gladly accept it as it is, and have no 
hesitation in describing it as an excellent 
idea very creditably carried out. And it 
has this one great merit—it recommends 
itself to one’s common sense. We wish to 
understand the history of our country. We 
read of the Roman invasion, and we are 
referred to Caesar. We read of the Saxons, 
and we are referred to Bede and the Chro- 
nicle. We read of the Normans, and we 
are referred to Malmesbnry. Why not at 
once read Cesar, and the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Bede, and Malmesbury ? The answer 
probably would be, that the thing is not 
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to be done; that it would be a great bore ; 
that it would cost a world of trouble and a 
mint of money to get these old historians 
and black-letter authorities; and that 
when we have got them, we should per- 
haps encounter some difficulty in under- 
standing them. Now the author and the 
publisher who help us over these difficul- 
ties, who give us the extracts which we 
wish to examine in a reasonable compass 
and at a moderate cost, are public bene- 
factors, and deserve the thanks and the 
encouragement of the public. We offer 
them our share of the former, and we are 
persuaded that a substantial proportion of 
the latter will not be wanting. 


The Historical Magazine; and Notes 
and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History, and Biography of America. 
(Boston, U.S.: C. B. Richardson. Lon- 
don: John Russell Smith. 4to.)—Our 
Transatlantic brethren have ever exhi- 
bited a most praiseworthy and patriotic 
zeal in cultivating the history of the re- 
spective States of the Union. They have 
their Historical and Antiquarian societies, 
and Genealogical and Topographical so- 
cieties: these are of a public character. 
There are also important private libraries, 
containing everything that can be pro- 
cured relating to the history of the United 
States ;—amongst the most remarkable 
of which may be instanced the colossal 
collection of works on American History 
collected by Mr. Peter Force, of Wash- 
ington, and that of Mr. George Brinley, 
Jun., of Hartford. There are many other 
scholars engaged in this meritorious task, 
whom it would be invidious to mention. 
The cause to which they have so nobly 
contributed will be still further promoted 
and aided by the publication under notice. 
The “ Historical Magazine” is devoted to 
historical affairs, and “is intended to pre- 
serve the records of historical societies 
throughout the country, and by reports 
of their meetings indicate the progress of 
the national taste for this branch of litera- 
ture. It may, it is expected, in due time, 
increase the activity and value of these 
records, by stimulating some societies to 
hold more frequent meetings, and make 
others, at widely distant points, better ac- 
quainted with each other’s labours and 
necessities. It will contain retrospective 
bibliography, and an attempt will be made 
to give each month a summary of histori- 
cal documents, including obituaries of de- 
ceased historians, sketches of prominent 
antiquarian discoveries, essays upon histo- 
rical subjects, &c. A department will be 
assigned to “ Notes and Queries,” in imi- 
tation of our successful English contem- 


porary. From the two monthly parts 
before us, we are enabled to say that the 
intention of the prospectus is ably carried 
out. Among other interesting articles, we 
find one on the “Charter Oak,” another 
on the “Manners and Customs of the 
Esquimaux ;” others on the “ History of 
the Translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into the Mohawk Language,” 
“Harvard University seventy-six years 
ago,” “The Cradock Family.” <A degree 
of peculiar interest attaches to the perusal 
of these articles, from the simple, zealous, 
and unaffected manner in which they are 
treated. There is a sober, business-like 
tone about the “ Historical Magazine,” 
which is the more agreeable because un- 
expected. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of all readers who take an interest 
in the progress, past and present, of our 
“cousins,” and hope the Magazine will 
meet with the support and encouragement 
it deserves. 


The New England Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Register and Antiquarian Jour- 
nal. Published quarterly, under the di- 
rection of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, (Boston: C. B. 
Richardson. London: J. Russell Smith,) 
is a work creditable alike in taste 
and execution. The January number, 
which has just reached us, contains a beau- 
tifully executed portrait of Washington ; 
articles on the families of Hildreth, Frank- 
lin, Gross, Farrar, and others; a depart- 
ment for Notes and Queries; and a va- 
riety of other Historical and Antiquarian 
matter. Mr. Sylvanus Urban feels great 
pleasure in bringing the names of these 
young relations before his readers, and 
hopes they may enjoy an existence as pro- 
longed as his own. 


History of the Christian Church, from 
the Election of Pope Gregory the Great to 
the Concordat of Worms, s.D. 590—1122. 
By the Rev. JAMES CRaIGIE ROBERTSON. 
(London: John Murray.) — A modern 
writer has well remarked, that “ Eccle- 
siastical History is the back-bone of Theo- 
logy ;” it keeps the student’s mind up- 
right amidst the warpings and distrac- 
tions of doctrines and opinions, and the 
more profoundly it is studied the less ten- 
dency is there to narrow-mindedness: the 
worst informed men are invariably the 
most positive in their opinions, and the 
least disposed to admit any good in those 
of their opponents. Unfortunately, such 
studies have not been popular in England ; 
Mosheim has too long retained his place 
as the standard work, and Milner’s is 
avowedly written on a very narrow basis. 
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Tillemont and Fleury are hardly to be re- 
commended to young men studying for 
orders in the English Church ; and, be- 
sides those named, there was scarcely any 
work claiming the name of a Church His- 
tory till the appearance of Mr. Robertson’s, 
The first volume, bringing the work down 
to the pontificate of Pope Gregory the 
Great, was published three years ago. The 
present volume commences with Gregory’s 
pontificate, and carries us through the 
times of Charlemagne, of Mahomet and 
his immediate successors, the rise of Ro- 
manism in England, and of the Church 
generally, down to the time of the Con- 
cordat at Worms in the twelfth century. 
As we hope at some future time to return 
to the subject, we must be content with a 
single extract, which will serve to shew 
Mr. Robertson’s style of composition—a 
style vigorous and not inelegant, but in 
which beauties of language are laid aside 
for a more important object, the statement 
of facts :— 


‘In 1087 the Conqueror was succeeded by 
William Rufus. For a time the new king was 
kept within some degree of restraint by the in- 
fluence of Lanfranc, who had been his tutor; 
but on the Archbishop’s death in 1089, his evil 
dispositions were altogether uncontrolled. Wil- 
liam, according to an ancient writer, William of 
Malmesbury, ‘feared God but little, and men 
not at all.’ His character was utterly profane ; 
his coarse and reckless wit was directed not only 
against the superstitions of the age, or against 
the clergy, whom he despised and hated, but 
against religion itself. The gross and shameless 
debaucheries in which he indulged, gave an ex- 
ample which his subjects were not slow to im- 
itate. The rapacity by which he endeavoured to 
supply his profane expenditure fell with special 
weight on the property of the Church. Informer 
times the revenues of a vacant abbey had been 
committed to the bishop, and those of a vacant 
bishoprick to the Archbishop, under whose super- 
intendance they were applied to religious or 
charitable uses ; under the Conqueror they were 
administered by a clerk, who was accountable 
for his stewardship to the next incumbent. But 
William’s chosen adviser, a Norman ecclesiastic 
of low birth, named Ralph Passeflaber, or Flam- 
bard, devised the idea that, as bishopricks and 
abbacies were fiefs of the crown, the profits of 
them during vacancy belonged to the sovereign. 
Under this pretext William kept bishopricks long 
vacant; while the diocese was left without a 
pastor, he extorted all that was possible from the 
tenants of the see, by means alike oppressive to 
them and injurious to the future bishop; and 
the most unblushing simony was practised in the 
disposal of ecclesiastical preferments.”’ 


Three Introductory Lectures on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By the 
Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. (Ox- 
ford: John Henry and Jas. Parker.)—Mr. 
Stanley was the favourite pupil of Dr. 
Arnold, and bids fair to rival his master 
in fame and in usefulness. This present 
pamphlet contains three most eloquent and 
thoughtful lectures, which, without doubt, 
attracted large and attentive audiences. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCII. 
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Like Dr. Arnold, Mr. Stanley takes a large 
and comprehensive view of the Church, 
and is of opinion that the higher and wider 
our sweep of vision becomes, the more 
difficult it is to stumble at trifles, or to 
turn mole-hills into mountains. He re- 
futes the charge of Ecclesiastical History 
being a dry study, and shews how inter- 
esting it may be made by taking an his- 
torical view of the Church, by tracing the 
histories of doctrines and opinions, and 
noticing them in connection with men 
who most prominently held them,—Lu- 
theranism as conceived by Luther, Wes- 
leyanism as set forth by Wesley,—the his- 
tory of creeds, and articles, and events, 
and persons. “Take, for instance,” he 
says, “ the General Councils of the Church. 
They are the pitched battles of Ecclesi- 
astical History. Ask yourselves the same 
questions as you would about the battles 
of military history. Ask when, and where, 
and why they were fought. Put before your 
minds all the influences of the age which 
there were confronted and concentrated 
from different quarters, as in one common 
focus.” By such means will the study be 
rendered interesting. One of the most 
pleasing portions of the second lecture is 
on Neander :— 


** Many of us must have read, in part_at least, 
Neander’s ‘ History of the Christian Church,’ and 
will have admired, as every one must admire, 
the depth, the tenderness, the delicacy of Chris- 
tian sentiment which pervades the whole of his 
vast work, and fulfils his own beautiful motto, 
‘It is the heart which makes the theologian,’— 
Pectus theologum facit. Yet, without disparag- 
ing the value of such a mirror of Christian history 
in such a character, we cannot help feeling that 
it is often rather the theologian than the histo- 
rian whose words we read ; that it is often rather 
the thoughts, than the actual persons and deeds 
of men, that he is describing to us. They are 
the chosts of Ossian, rather than the heroes of 
Homer; they are refined, they are spiritualized 
to that degree, that their personality almost 
vanishes; the stars of heaven shine through 
them; but we have no hold on their earthly 
frames; we cin trace no human lineaments in 
their features as they pass before us. Let us en- 
deavour to fill up this outline ; however much of 
deeper interest it may have for the more philoso- 
phical mind, it will hardly lay hold on the mes 
mory or the affections of the more ordinary stu- 
dent, unless it is brought closer to our grasp. 
How differently we learn to estimate even Ne- 
ander himself, according as we merely regard 
him as a thinker of holy thoughts, the writer of 
a good book, or as we see the venerable historian 
in his own proper person, —his black, shaggy, 
overhanging eyebrows and his strong Jewish 
physiognomy revealing the nation and religion 
to which he first belonged; working at his his- 
tory night and day with insatiable ardour to 
shew to his unconverted countrymen what Chris- 
tianity really was; abstracted from all thought 
of worldly cares, of food, and dress, and money, 
and time; living, dying, buried in the affections, 
in the arms of his devoted pupils. What by 
proximity of time we are enabled to do for the 
historian, true research usually enables us to do 
for those whom he describes. Watch their first 
appearance, their education, their conflicts, their 
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death-beds. Observe their relative position to 
each other; see what one dil which another 
would not have done, what one thought or said 
which to another would have been heretical or 
superstitious; or, lastly, what all did, and said, 
and thought in common.” 

It is a singular proof of the lecturer’s 
catholicity of mind, that he commences the 
first, and ends the third lecture, with quo- 
tations from Bunyan’s immortal allegory ; 
and everywhere are to be found traces of 
the workings of devout and holy thought. 
This publication, small as it is, excites in 
us the most pleasing anticipations of the 
future. 

The Student's Gibbon. (London: John 
Murray. ) 

Liddell’s History of Rome. (London : 
John Murray.) 

WE place these books together because 
of their similarity of construction, and the 
uses to which they will be applied. The 
first is by Dr. William Smith, and gives 
the substance of Gibbon’s great work in a 
pleasing, portable form, with additions 
from Milman, Guizot, and the editor; the 
omissions being principally those disqui- 
sitions relating to the history of the 
Church in which Gibbon too frequently 
displayed the most dangerous, because in- 
sidious, hostility to religion. In other 
respects the editor has performed his task 
in a manner, which we have no doubt 
would be pleasing to Gibbon himself, were 
he alive. Dean Liddll’s “ History of 
Rome” is a similar work, but we think 
not so successfully executed as Dr. Smith’s. 
Both works are illustrated with nume- 
rous beautifully engraved woodcuts. 


The Metaphysicians : being a Memoir of 
Franz Carvel, Brushmaker,wriltenby Him- 
self; and of Harold Friendling, Esq., 
written, and now republished, by Francis 
Drake, Esq.; with Discussions and Reve- 
lations relating to Speculative Philosophy, 
and Social Progress. (London: Long- 
man and Co.)—Notwithstanding the re- 
pulsiveness of the title-page and the wordi- 
ness of the first chapter, we can assure our 
readers that this is a very amusing work. 
Franz Carvel is a philosopher, and a speeu- 
lative one: he first treats us to a chapter 
on the present, which leaves readers as 
wise as it found them; then, by a not un- 
common process, he takes us back a cen- 
tury, and gives an amusing account of 
Marybone, the New-road, then in con- 
templation, the Strand, and of social mat- 
ters in the time of his great-great-grand- 
mother, who mistakes our hero for her 
husband. The next chapter, the future, is 
supposed to be the year of grace 1956, 
Most wonderful changes have taken place 


in the meantime. Morals have been re- 
formed, people have become wiser and 
happier, poverty has almost ceased to exist, 
and, greatest change of all, matrimony 
does not extinguish love! 

The second memoir is more varied, but 
not so original in the subjects treated of. 


The Martyr of the Pongas: being a 
Memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Lea- 
cock, leader of the West Indian Mission 
to Western Africa. By the Rev. HENRY 
Caswatt, D.D. (London: Rivingtons).— 
Mr. Leacock was a native of Barbados, 
educated at Codrington College, and was 
ordained by Bp. Coleridge, after which he 
removcd to the United States, where he 
laboured for some years, and afterwards 
returned to the West Indies. Here he 
employed himself from 1849 till 1855 
in various useful works, and in the lat- 
ter year, being then sixty years of age, 
accepted the office of a missionary to the 
most unhealthy part of Africa. He reached 
his post towards the end of 1855, but was 
not long permitted to labour there. His 
work was done, and on the 20th of August, 
1856, he was called home to receive the 
reward of a faithful servant. 


Memoirs of John Abernethy, §&c. By 
YEORGE Mactuwatn, F.R.C.S, Third 
edition. (London: Hatchard.)—Mr. Mac- 
ilwain’s ‘ Memoirs” of his friend and 
teacher deserve the popularity they have 
obtained. The volume has been evidently 
collected and composed as a labour of love ; 
and, though it might be easy to point 
out many imperfections in the execution, 
many burdensome digressions, and a pre- 
dominant formality and elaborateness of 
style, it must be confessed that the au- 
thor’s fulness of knowledge and earnest- 
ness of manner have put us in possession 
of a more useful and impressive biography 
than many that have been composed with 
far greater artistic skill. The public will 
find in this volume all the information 
they are interested in concerning Mr. Aber- 
nethy ; and professional readers will find 
enough to freshen fading recollections, to 
foster kindly memories, and to indicate at 
least the intellectual obligations which the 
great physiologist has laid them under by 
his researches. 

The character of Mr. Abernethy was 
one which it might be well for both the 
public and the profession he belonged to 
to become better acquainted with. Under 
the occasional rudeness of his irritable 
manner, there was a quick intelligence and 
a warmth and generosity of heart, such as 
are not often found along with the soft 
and courteous accents of the prosperous 
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and popular of his calling. There was no 
cant about him, and no improper craving 
for emolument or fame. He was a man of 
science and benevolence, even to the last, 
unhardened and unwarped by eminent 
professional success. 

Mr. Macilwain’s pages are well stored 
with apt and interesting anecdotes, care- 
fully selected for the illustration they af- 
ford of different phases of the mind of Mr. 
Abernethy. The higher qualities, both of 
his intellect and moral nature, are very gra- 
phically brought before us in these minor 
unstudied incidents. And, by the same 
simple and agreeable means, many of the 
relations between the public and the pro- 
fessors of the healing art aie exhibited 
with more frankness and fidelity than 
either have been used to, or than one of 
the parties may be likely altogether to 
approve of in a work which will necessarily 
have a multitude of readers amongst the 
other. In this respect, as well as in its 
admirable representation of an excellent 
and able man, Mr. Macilwain’s genial 
volume is calculated to do good service to 
the reading world. 


Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest. Eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged. (London: John Murray.)—It was 
a ‘happy thought of Dr. Paris’s when he 
conceived the idea of enlisting the ordinary 
games of children in the cause of science. 
But those who think this to be a mere 
child’s book-labour under a great mistake; 
for although the subject under consider- 
ation be but an ordinary soap-bubble, or 
kite, or burning-glass, the lessons evolved 
are such as will instruct readers of every 
age; indeed, it would be difficult to find a 
volume containing more varied or profound 
information conveyed in such a pleasing 
manner 


Trees and their Nature; or, the Bud 
and its Attributes ; in a series of Letters to 
his Sons. By ALEXANDER Harvey, A.M., 
M.D., &. (London: Nisbet and Co.)— 
In this familiar and unassuming work, Dr. 
Harvey very pleasantly discusses some very 
profound questions in vegetable physiology, 
and especially the theory that every year’s 
growth of a tree is that of a separate and 
semi-independent organization. More il- 
lustrations of this theory are brought for- 
ward in support of it than at first sight 
appear possible ; but he has, amongst other 
opponents, Dr. Carpenter, whose objec- 
tions will have more weight than Dr. Har- 
vey’s theories. 


Principles of Natural Theology. 


By 


Rosert Ancuor THompson, (London: 
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Rivingtons.)—Mr. Thompson is favourably 
known by his essay on “ Christian Theism,” 
which gained the Burney prize ; this pur- 
sues a similar method, but is confined to 
the positive argument in the inquiry into 
the origin of our knowledge of the being 
and attributes of the Deity. This know- 
ledge Mr. Thompson proves to be a pro- 
duct of the spontaneous action of the mind 
corroborated by the principles of reason. 


Miscellanies upon various Subjects. By 
JOHN AUBREY, F.R.S. (London: J. Rus- 
sell Smith.)—Honest John Aubrey was a 
devout believer in the marvellous and su- 
pernatural ; and in his “ Miscellanies” has 
chronicled a choice collection of dreams, 
omens, unlucky days, apparitions, magic, 
&e., many of which he either vouches for 
from his own knowledge, or gives us his au- 
thority. A belief in these things was com- 
mon to the men of the time when he lived, 
and is not yet altogether extinct : who, for 
instance, likes to embark for a distant clime 
on a Friday ; and how few would venture 
upon matrimony on that day, without some 
misgivings respecting the future? Some 
will regret the want of faith in these de- 
generate days, but we are not of that 
number; neither do we despise such as 
Aubrey, who had a most unbounded belief 
in knockings, impulses, or voices. 

Some of our readers may wish to try 
whether there be any virtue in the follow- 
ing remedy for the tooth-ache :— 

“* To cure the Tooth-Ach: out of Mr. Ashmole’s 
Manuscript, writ with his own hand :— 


Mars, hur, Abursa, Aburse. 
Jesu Christ, for Mary’s sake, 
Take away this Tooth-Ach. 


Write the words.three times; and as you say the 
words, let the oy d burn one paper, then an- 
other, and then the last. He says he saw the ex- 
periment, and the party immediately cured.” 


Should this remedy fail, they may try 
another :— 

“Take a new nail, and make the gum bleed 
with it, and then drive it into an oak. This did 
cure William Neal's son, a very stout gentle- 
man, when he was «lmost mad with the pain, 
and had a mind to have pistolled himself.” 

The volume is most amusing, and throws 
considerable light upon the opinions of the 
times. It forms one of Mr. Russell Smith’s 
“ Reprints of Old Authors,” and will, we 
hope, be followed by an enlarged reprint of 
“ Aubrey’s Lives,” for which work we un- 
derstand there are abundant materials. 


A Manual of Gothie Surface-Orna- 
ments, (Oxford: John Henry and James 
Parker.)—This is the third number of 
Messrs. Parker’s useful series of Manuals, 
published under the authority of the De- 
partment of Science and Art. It is seldom 
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we find so much useful information so well 
put together, packed in so small a compass 
as we have it here. The progress of sur- 
face-ornament is traced through its vari- 
ous stages, and the characteristics of each 
clearly pointed out, not only in the text, 
but also by means of the excellent engrav- 
ings, drawn from existing examples of the 
periods referred to. 


William Shakspeare not an Impostor. 
By an Eneutsn Critic. (London: Rout- 
ledge and Co.)—That this has been a la- 
bour of love to our Critic no one can for a 
moment have any doubt. Alarmed, as he 
appears to have been, by an attempt to 
rob the immortal bard of his fair name 
and reputation, he rushes forward to the 
rescue, and shews most clearly that Shak- 
speare was capable of writing Shakspeare’s 
plays, and was no impostor. We do not 
think such a defence necessary, as the at- 
tack was probably only intended to shew 
the cleverness of an author who no more 
doubted the authenticity of Shakspeare’s 
being a true poet, than the Archbishop of 
Dublin did of the existence of Buonaparte 
when he wrote his “ Historic Doubts.” 


Reliques of Ancient English Poetry: 
consisting of old Heroie Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets ; to- 
gether with some few of a later date——By 
Tuomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
A new edition, in three volumes. (London : 
Washbourne and Co.)—Mr. Washbourne’s 
edition of this charming work has always 
been the favourite, and the present is ren- 
dered more complete by the restoration of 
the “ Wanton Wife of Bath,” which was 
left out of the edition edited by the bi- 
shop’s son. Prefixed to this ballad is a 
reference to the “Spectator,” which re- 
quired verifying before it was inserted. 


Myths traced to their Primary Source 


through Language. By Mor@an Kava- 
NnaGH. (London: Newby. 2 vols. 8vo.)— 
We speak very mildly of this pretentious 
work, when we say that Mr. Kavanagh has 
attempted to handle a subject altogether 
beyond his reach. From beginning to end 
it is a tissue of absurdities. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 
By Bp. Jeremy Taytor. (Oxford: John 
Henry and James Parker. 2 vols. feap., 
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8vo.)—To say anything in commendation 
of these, the favourite and most highly- 
finished works of Jeremy Taylor, would be 
like gilding refined gold; but of the edi- 
tions now published we may remark, that 
they are the most elegant that have yet 
appeared. They are printed with red 
border lines throughout, while the refer- 
ences to Holy Scripture have been veri- 
fied, and considerably increased in num- 
ber, while a few unimportant marginal 
illustrations from the Greek and Latin 
classics have been omitted. For birthday 
or other presents, to old or young, we 
know of no works more appropriate. 


A Manual of Prayers for the use of the 
Scholars of Winchester College, by the 
Rieut Rey. Tos. Key, (Oxford: John 
Henry and James Parker), is another 
beautiful reprint of a deservedly favourite 
manual for the young. It is edited by 
Dr. Moberly. 


“ Waiting through the weary day.” 
(London: Rivingtons.)—Lady Charlotte 
Maria Pepys, under this title, has neatly 
and skilfully brought together “a few 
thoughts for the hurried and hard-work- 
ing,” which will be found an admirable 
little book for giving to a female domestic. 


A Manual of Household Prayers for 
Morning and Evening, with Variations 
Sor the Days of the Week and the Chris- 
tian Seasons. By the Rev. W. J. Dganr. 
(London : Rivingtons.)—This little manual 
has been called into existence by the fact 
of the compiler not having been able to 
find one already published that was quite 
suitable for use in his own family. 


Sunday the Rest of Labour. By a 
Christian. (London: Newby.)—Is the pro- 
duction of a person who doubtless means 
well, but who appears to have very little 
knowledge of religious matters. 


The Schoolboy’s Way of Eternal Life. 
By the Rev. Epwarp HvnNTINGFORD, 
D.C.L.—In twelve short lectures, delivered 
to the youths at his school, Dr. Hunting- 
ford examines the motives, trials, and 
duties of boys, and urges that the ways of 
religion are those of pleasantness, and 
that even in this life virtue is not alto- 
gether unrewarded. 





A JACOBITE RELIC. 


To the King on his landing in Scotland. 


ARISE Britannia! see around thy head 
Young beams of hope, and dawning glories spread. 
In all thy charms thy injur’d monarch meet, 
And thou thyself repenting at his feet. 
Great tho’ thy guilt has been, and deep thy stain, 
Too well thou know’st a pardon how to gain, 
When you to Stuarts sue, you never sue in vain. 
No longer let thy sons in whispers tell 
The stifled griefs that in their bosom swell ; 
No longer be their gen’rous, gallant hearts, 
By Belgick arms subdu’d, or Belgick arts ; 
But to the Field of Mars let all repair, 
There shine in arms, and urge vindictive war, 
And in their monarch’s cause their monarch’s dangers share. 
For see, kind Heav’n their secret prayers receives, 
And still a Stuart for Britannia lives. 


Hail, royal James! may guardian angels spread 
Their careful wings around thy sacred head. 
And thou, oh nameless Spirit! above the rest 
For ever mighty, and for ever blest, 


That didst the royal Charles in exile guide, 

And wakeful o’er the sacred oak preside, 

Still present be, and guard with ceaseless care 
Britannia’s darling, thy lov’d Stuart’s heir, 

Through bloody fields of death, and rage of cruel war. 


The muse’s prayer is heard, th’ usurper flies 
To distant climes, and thence with envious eyes 
Sees Albion’s joys compleat, and James’s triumphs rise. 


The hero doom’d by Heaven to life and fame, 
Must many dangers prove, and monsters tame. 
His daring foes but add to his renown, 

Their darted rage falls impotently down, 

And their defeat confirms his everlasting crown. 


So in the British sky th’ ambitious moon 
Of late in gloomy pride o’erveil’d the sun, 
And the wrong’d monarch seem’d to abdicate his throne : 
But soon th’ usurper lost her feeble pow’r, 
The god soon rais’d, and did himself restore, 
Resum’d his seat, and shone more awful than before. 
From Hearne’s MS. Collections. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Fes. 24. 

The Victoria Cross.—A supplement to 
the “London Gazette” contains a list of 
the names, and a description of the ser- 
vices of the soldiers, sailors, and officers, to 
whom her Majesty has awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross, or Order of Valour, “on ac- 
count of acts of bravery performed by 
them before the enemy during the late 
war.” This gratifying list includes eighty- 
five names ; that is, of thirty-one officers, 
twenty-four non-commissioned and war- 
rant officers, and thirty privates and sea- 
men. The Navy takes twenty-four crosses, 
the Marines take three, the Cavalry four, 
the Artillery three, the Engineers five, 
the Guards nine, the Infantry of the Line 
twenty-nine, and the Rifles eight. 

In every case, what may be called an 
accompanying biographical notice records 
an act of great daring. Many took up 
and threw away live shells with the fuze 
burning ; many rescued wounded com- 
rades under a heavy fire; some were con- 
spicuous for devotion to their leaders; 
some for gallantly fighting alone against 
numbers; others engaged and succeeded 
in the most desperate actions where suc- 
cess was the highest service; and all, 
officers and privates, are so blended in 
these actions, that in point of valour the 
officer and the private stand on the same 
level. Where all are brave, it may seem 
invidious to take instances; but it is not 
really so, for a few will fitly represent the 
brotherhood in valour. 

Commander Cecil William Buckley, and 
Commander John Talbot Burgoyne, then 
lieutenants, assisted by John Roberts, 
gunner, volunteered to land and burn 
Russian stores at Genitchi; and landing 
in the presence of 3,000 Russian troops, 
did what they went to do. Joseph Trew- 
avas, seaman, “cut the hawsers of the 
floating bridge in the Straits of Genitchi, 
under a heavy fire of musketry, on which 
oceasion he was wounded.” Commander 
Commerel, and William Rickard, quarter- 
master, crossed the isthmus of Arabat and 


the Sivash, and destroyed forage and stores 
in the Crimea; Rickard, in the retreat, 
gallantly carrying on his back a third man 
who fell in the mud. Captain William 
Peel took up a live shell that fell among 
some powder-cases, on the 18th October, 
1854. The fuze was still burning, and 
the shell burst as he threw it over the 
parapet. He also fought with the guards 
at the Sandbag Battery in the Inkerman 
fight. John Shepherd, boatswain, tried 
twice to enter the harbour of Sebastopol 
in a punt and sink an exploding appara- 
tus among the Russian war-ships. John 
Prettyjohn, corporal, Royal Marines, “ re- 
ported for gallantry at the battle of Inker- 
man, having placed himself in an advanced 
position, and noticed as having himself 
shot four Russians.” Private Samuel 
Parkes of the Fourth Light Dragoons, 
won his cross in this wise—* In the charge 
of the Light Cavalry Brigade at Bala- 
klava, Trumpet-Major Crawford’s horse 
fell and dismounted him, and he lost his 
sword; he was attacked by two Cossacks, 
when Private Samuel Parkes (whose horse 
had been shot) saved his life by placing 
himself between them and the Trumpet- 
Major, and drove them away by his sword. 
In attempting to follow the Light Cavalry 
Brigade in the retreat, they were attacked 
by six Russians, whom Parkes kept at bay, 
and retired slowly fighting, and defending 
the Trumpet-Major for some time, until 
deprived of his sword by a shot.” Andrew 
Henry, then Sergeant-Major of the G 
Battery, defended the guns of his bat- 
tery against overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy at the battle of Inkerman, 
and continued to do so until he had re- 
ceived twelve bayonet-wounds. Corporal 
John Ross, of the Engineers, for dis- 
tinguished conduct on several specified 
occasions, and for intrepid and devoted 
conduct in creeping to the Redan in the 
night of September 8, 1855, and reporting 
its evacuation, on which its occupation by 
the English took place. Sapper John 
Perie was “invaluable” on the 18th June. 





As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 


paragraph may have been extracted. 


The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 


appeared, 
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Sergeant Alfred Ablett, of the Coldstream 
Guards, “on the 2nd of September, 1855, 
seeing a shell fall in the centre of a num- 
ber of ammunition-cases and powder, in- 
stantly seized and threw it outside the 
trench ; it burst as it touched the ground.” 
Private Mathew Hughes, of the Seventh 
Regiment, went twice to the Quarries 
with ammunition under a heavy fire. Cor- 
poral Philip Smith, of the Seventeenth, 
repeatedly went out and rescued wounded 
comrades on the 18th June. Brevet- 
Major Frederick C. Elton, of the Fifty- 
fifth regiment, on the 4th August, 1855, 
when there was some hesitation shewn, in 
consequence of the severity of the fire, 
went into the open, and working with 
pick and shovel, thus shewed the best pos- 
sible example to the men. In the words 
of one of them, “There was not another 
officer in the British army who would 
have done what Major Elton did that 
night.” <A rifle-pit was occupied by two 
Russians, who annoyed our troops by their 
fire; Private M‘Gregor, of the Rifles, 
crossed the open space under fire, and, 
taking cover under a rock, dislodged them 
and occupied the pit. 

The “Victoria Cross” consists of a 
Maltese cross, formed from the cannon 
captured from the Russians. In the cen- 
tre of the cross is the royal crown, sur- 
mounted by the lion, and below it a scroll 
bearing the words “For Valour.” The 
ribbon is blue for the Navy and red for 
the Army. On the clasp are two branches 
of laurel, and from it, suspended by a 
Roman “V,” hangs the proudest honour 
an Englishman’s blood can buy. The de- 
coration carries with it a pension of 107. 
a-year. 

Rome.—Gibson has just finished the 
cast of a fine statue of Pandora holding 
her box, for Lady Marian Alford; it is 
very much admired, and many hope that 
he will not be permitted to colour it. He 
is now understood to be working at his 
design for the Wellington monument. 
The only new things in his studio at pre- 
sent are a beautiful bust of the Duchess of 
Wellington, and a monumental tablet to 
the memory of Mrs. Pigott. The idea ex- 
pressed is of an angel carrying her to 
heaven, and the execution is very fine; 
but it is not considered equal to the me- 
morial of her mother, Mrs. Cheney, of 
Badger-hall, one of his best known and 
most characteristic works. Miss Hosmer, 
the American sculptoress, and pupil of 
Gibson, has nearly completed a figure of 
Beatrice Cenci as she lay peacefully sleep- 
ing in her cell when the sentence of her 
death was brought to her. As it will be 
shortly exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 


and the criticisms here are all unfavour- 
able, your readers shall be left to judge of 
it for themselves. 

Fes. 26. 

Siam.—The Moniteur de Armee, of 
Paris, publishes some curious details relative 
to the army of the King of Siam, but we are 
by no means sure that the story is not apo- 
cryphal. “Onecorpsparticularly attractsthe 
attention of strangers, which is a battalion 
of the King’s Guard composed of women. 
This battalion consists of 400 women, 
chosen among the handsomest and most 
robust girls in the country. They receive 
excellent pay, and their discipline is per- 
fect. They are admitted to serve at the 
age of thirteen, and are placed in the army 
of reserve at twenty-five. From that pe- 
riod they no longer serve about the King’s 
person, but are employed to guard the 
royal palaces and crown lands. On en- 
tering the army they make a vow of 
chastity, from which there is no exemp- 
tion, unless any of them should attract the 
King’s attention and be admitted among 
his legitimate wives. The King’s choice 
seldom falls on the most beautiful, but on 
the most skilled in military exercises. The 
hope of such a reward animates them with 
extraordinary zeal for military instruction, 
and Europeans are astonished at the mar- 
tial appearance of that battalion, as well 
as its skillin manceuvring and its excellent 
discipline. The costume these women 
wear is very rich. Their full dress is 
composed of a white woollen robe, em- 
broidered with gold, The cloth is ex- 
tremely fine, and descends as far as the 
knee; it is covered with a light coat of 
mail and a gilt cuirass. The arms are 
free, and the head is covered with a gilt 
casque. When wearing this dress on state 
occasions their only weapon is a lance, 
which they handle with wonderful dex- 
terity. With their undress they are armed 
with a musket. The battalion is composed 
of four companies, and each company of 
100 women, commanded by a captain of 
their sex. Should the captain die, the 
company is drilled for three days by the 
King, who appoints the most competent 
to succeed to the command. The batta- 
lion has been commanded for the last five 
years by a woman who saved the King’s 
life at a tiger-hunt by her courage and 
skill. She possesses great influence at 
court, and is much respected by those 
under her command. She has the same 
establishment as a member of the royal 
family, and ten elephants are placed at 
her service. The King never undertakes 
any expedition without being accompanied 
by his female guard, nor does he ever 
hunt, or even ride out, without an escort 
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of the same guard, who are devotedly at- 
tached to his person. Each individual of 
the battalion has five negresses attached 
to her service, and, having thus no domes- 
tic occupation, she can devote herself ex- 
clusively to the duties of her profession. 
There is a parade-ground near the city, 
where one company is stationed for two 
days every week to exercise themselves in 
the use of the lance, the pistol, the mus- 
ket, and the rifle. The King attends once 
a month at those exercises, accompanied 
by his brother, who shares in some degree 
the sovereign power, and distributes prizes 
to those most deserving. These rewards 
consist of bracelets or other valuable jew- 
ellery, to which the girls and their fami- 
lies attach great importance. Those so 
honoured fill the offices of sergeant and 
corporal. Punishment is very rare in this 
corps, and when it is inflicted it consists 
of a suspension from service for a period 
not exceeding three months. But duels 
are much more frequent. They must be 
sanctioned, however, by the female cap- 
tain, and be fought with swords in pre- 
sence of the entire company, When the 
death of one of the parties ensues, the de- 
ceased receives a magnificent funeral, and 
the high-priest pronounces a panegyric, 
declaring that the deceased by her valour 
has merited eternal rest in the abode of 
the blessed. The survivor receives the 
congratulations of her companions; but, 
as a measure of discipline, she is sentenced 
to pass two months away from her com- 
pany in fasting and prayer. The military 
organization of this battalion is so perfect 
that the entire army endeavours to imi- 


tate it.” 
Marcn 2. 

The Tower of Babel.—M. Ernest Pil- 
lons has addressed a letter to the “ Journal 
de Constantinople,” on the recent discove- 
ries in Assyria by the French Consul, M. 
Victor Place, who succeeded M. Botta in 
that capacity at Mosul. He states that 
in digging for the bulls, now removed, M. 
Place had caused trenches to be opened 
through an enormous mass of rubbish, 
formed by the ruins of a series of ter- 
races: the earth thus fallen in between 
the walls of the different apartments, pre- 
serving a perfect impression of the sculp- 
tures and bassi-relievi, against which it had 
pressed and hardened. It contained also 
a great profusion of ornaments and en- 
graved stones and coins of ancient Nine- 
veh. These last must be invaluable, and 
especially if in the Cursive character, we 
would observe. On a cylinder of this col- 
lection, and beautifully carved, is a figure, 
robed, and with curled hair and beard, 
who i one hand towards a kind of 


altar, beyond which appears a crescent 
moon rising above a star. But more im- 
portant still would be the asserted disco- 
very of the actual Tower of Babel, standing 
on a quadrangular base of 194 metres, say 
600 feet in length on each side. Of the 
original eight floors or stories six have 
disappeared ; but the ruin is still visible 
from twenty leagues’ distance—sixty miles. 
The bricks of the building, which were 
covered with writing before they were 
burnt, were of pure white clay originally, 
but burned to a pale yellow colour nearly. 
The slime or pitch that cemented these is 
found in abundance close to the spot. In 
the bright sunlight this glorious ruin, the 
earliest monument of human science and 
achievement, displays a magnificent mass 
of colours, blended into hues that chal- 
lenge and defy the genius and palette of 
the artist. The characters traced on the 
bricks are executed with an artistic deli- 
eacy of finish perfectly unapproached by 
any of the specimens known hitherto; and 
though regular, and even severe, the up- 
right strokes of the letters are adorned 
with flourishes like heads of nails. Pho- 
tographie copies were taken. A similar 
process was employed on the ruins of the 
palace of Queen Semiramis, which is stated 
to be built upon an artificial mountain 
overlooking the mighty solitudes of Lake 
Van, in Armenia. We would remark, 
that the Armenian historians speak only 
of an immense causeway or embankment 
of the river, and describe the castle as 
erected on the natural heights. Schulz 
also refers it to the rock rising abruptly 
in the middle of the plain. 
Marcu 38. 

Defeat of Ministers.—After a debate 
of four nights, the following resolution, 
moved by Mr. Cobden, member for thie 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was carried 
against Ministers by a majority of 16; 
the numbers being 263 to 247—* That 
this house has heard with concern ef the 
conflicts which have occurred between the 
British and Chinese authorities in the 
Canton river; and, without expressing 
an opinion as to the extent to which the 
Government of China may have afforded 
this country cause of complaint respect- 
ing the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 
1842, this House considers that the papers 
which have been laid upon the table fail 
to establish satisfactory grounds for the 
violent measures resorted to at Canton in 
the late affair of the‘ Arrow.” Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Jas. Graham, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Disraeli, and 
nearly all the most eminent members not 
connected with the Government, voting 
with the majority. 
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In consequence of this vote, the Minis- 
try determined to dissolve parliament and 
appeal to the country. 

Marcu 5. 

Maiton.—There are but few districts 
richer in the remains of our British, Ro- 
man, and Saxon forefathers, than the coun- 
try surrounding Malton, the exhumation 
of many of which we have from time to 
time recorded. We have been informed 
that within the last fortnight two more of 
these remnants of the past have been 
added by Mr. George Pycock to his very 
interesting collection of local antiquities, 
—the one a Roman fibula, the other a 
Saxon sword. The first was found when 
making the excavation for the Malton and 
Thirsk line of railway, close by the vallum 
of the Roman camp in the Orchard-field, 
Malton. It is of the lyre shape, richly 
ornamented, and gilt. The material is 
iron, but the pin (which it is to be re- 
gretted seems to have been designedly 
broken) is of bronze. It is very similar to 
the fiugre No. 1, page 327, Wright’s 
“Celt, Roman, and Saxon.” ‘The second 
is a Saxon sword, about eighteen inches in 
length, like, in all respects, the figure in 
the same work No. 5, page 404. Th’'s 
was discovered recently in a barrow (or 
ancient grave) on Acklam Wold, along 
with other sepulehral remains. It is of 
iron, has a fine point, with sharp edge and 
blunt back. The handle, as is always the 
case when not of metal, is, of course, 
wanting. 

Ruins of Carthage.—Accounts from 
Tunis announce that Mr. Davis, a gentle- 
man who a few months ago obtained from 
the Bey permission to explore the ruins of 
Carthage under certain conditions, and 
who has been engaged, during the last two 
months, excavating in that locality under 
the auspices of the British Government and 
the Museum, has made some valuable dis- 
coveries. An Arab having found a piece 
of elegant mosaic, Mr. Davis was induced 
to push his excavations in that spot, and 
his labours were rewarded by the discovery 
of the remains of an ancient temple, which 
is believed to be that of Dido. After cut- 
ting through two layers of flooring, which 
must have been laid down at lengthened 
intervals, he came on a most splendid piece 
of mosaic of many square yards in area, 
and in which were delineated two heads, 
each three feet high, supposed to be those 
of Dido and Juno, besides several graceful 
Fastern figures, and a number of highly 
elegant devices and ornaments, equal, it is 
alleged, to the most beautiful specimens of 
the art yet brought to light. Mr. Davis 
has taken every precaution to guard the 
mosaic from the influence of the weather. 
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It is supposed that the British Government 
will despatch a vessel to convey it to Eng- 
land, as well as other objects of interest 
which he has discovered. 

Makcu 7. 

Austria and Sardinia—If there is a 
foreign country which at the present mo- 
ment ought to engage the respect and 
sympathy: of England, it is Sard ‘nia, 
threatened by an exercise of Austrian 
power, upon grounds which are distinctly 
stated. Let us for a moment consider the 
nature of those grounds. The complaint 
presented by Count Buol to the Govern- 
ment of Sardinia is, that although con- 
fidence is establishing itself everywhere in 
Lombardy, there are a few spirits who 
hesitate to join in that confidence without 
reserve, because their discontent is main- 
tained by a provocative action from with- 
out. The Piedmontese press, “ faithful to 
its abject habits,” misrepresents the true 
state of things in the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, and counsels revolution, or even 
regicide. The Government of King Victor 
Emmanuel associates itself with that press 
by its toleration; and receives subscrip- 
tions, not only for its frontier defences 
when it is not attacked, but for a monu- 
ment commemorative of the action of the 
Piedmontese army in Lombardy. Such is 
the statement of Count Buol. 

The last two points appear to be thrown 
in as makeweights. ‘They misre; resent 
the facts. ‘The Government has not re- 
ceived subscriptions for a monument to the 
Piedmontese army ; and if it has received 
contributions towards its frontier defences, 
it is precisely because that threat was 
anticipated which is now conveyed by 
Count Buol. 

The gravamen of the despatch is, that 
the press of Piedmont encourages sedition 
in Lombardy, and that the Government 
permits it. Now, what are the facts with 
regard to the Piedmontese press? We 
speak not without some knowledge of it. 
We can compare it to a press with which 
our own readers are familiar—the press of 
this country. It is true that we have not 
in Piedmont any journal resembling the 
“Times” in size or in the universal com- 
pleteness of its reports; but there are 
journals that pretty closely resemble a 
very high model—the Journal des Débats 
in the best days of Louis Philippe ; con- 
veying information in all departments, 
domestic and foreign, with very able poli- 
tical articles. From that standard we 
have many varieties, down to humorous 
prints of a cheap kind, and democratic 
sheets intended for circulation among the 
working classes— still like our own. Among 
other varieties, we have High Church pay 
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pers of the most absolutist and conserva- 
tive opinions. In short, so far as substan- 
tial information goes, with representation 
of all opinions, ability of discussion, and a 
true reflex of public opinion, the press of 
Piedmont may be compared to our own, 
and will not lose by the comparison. 
Perhaps its succinct dimen-ions are not 
an unmixed evil. It necessarily follows 
from the very nature of such a press that 
the conduct of the Government is can- 
vassed with great freedom. There is a 
Republican party, which believes the Go- 
vernment not to go far enough; a Reac- 
tionist party, which believes the reverse ; 
but between these, those journals which 
have the largest circulation give currency 
to « strictly constitutional view, fairly ex- 
plaining to the public the conduct of the 
king and parliament. Foreign news falls 
u der the same criticism. It is, we are 
convinced, untrue that the press of Pied- 
mont counsels revolution or regicide. There 
have been such suggestions in extreme or- 
gens like those that we have in our own 
press; but it is the eflect of a co upletely 
free discussion, and of the strength given 
by the constitution in its free working to 
the combination of the highest classes with 
the middle and the better portion of the 
working classes, that swamps all such ex- 
cesses with the weight of a steady common 
sense. You could not have out that manly 
and unreserved utterance of common sense 
without a press free even for the utterance 
of folly. 

What is the effect of that freedom ? 
Prosperity and tranquillity are seen in 
every part of the Sardinian dominions. 
Republicanism, like Absolutism, is dying 
out for want of sufficient support. Law 
is supreme, without arbitrary dictation. 
The government of Austria, professing to 
cultivate improvement, cannot be injured 
by the criticism of a press. Count Buol 
says that it is not injured, becan<e confi- 
dence is restored in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, save among a very few. 
Now, either that statement is false, or the 
suggestions of some Piedmontese journals 
are devoid of effect. Either Count Buol 
is making a baseless complaint, or Austria 
trembles before the free press of Piedmont. 

The Piedmontese Government and Le- 
gislature have provided for neighbourly 
relations. By a special law, not only the 
Government or natives of Sardinian states 
may prosecute a Sardinian journal, but 
foreign governments may do so. Austria 
indeed knows that fact experimentally, 
having prosecuted a journal called the 
Espero, but so long after the offence that 
the jury awarded rather low damages ; and 
the Emperor now finds prosecutions incon- 


sistent with his “dignity.” So Count 
Buol demands that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment shall establish on behalf of Austria 
a censorship of the press incompatible with 
the very nature of Sardinian institutions. 
In other words, Austria demands that Sar- 
dinia should give up her constitutional 
régime and her free press, because Austria 
finds that she cannot exist in proximity 
with them; and Count Buol threatens 
that if Sardinia does not comply, Austria 
will take the law into her own hands.— 
Spectator. 
Marcu 10. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
—Mr. Shaw Lefevre having intimated his 
wish to retire from the Chair at the end 
of the present session of parliament, Lord 
Palmerston moved a vote of thanks, which 
was warinly seconded by Mr. Disraeli, and 
supported by Lord John Russell. The 
right honourable gentleman has since heen 
called to the Upper House by the title 
of Viscount Eversley. The “ Spectator,” 
remarking upon the retiring Speaker, 
says,— 

“ Mr. Speaker Lefevre will stand con- 
spicuous in the li-t of Presidents of the 
House of Commons for the very high 
position which he takes on retiriny,—a 
position undoubtediy higher than that of 
men who might on some technical points 
be accounted his superiors. He had none 
of the opportunities which have enabled 
men to stand forth as leaders in grand 
parliamentary movements. There may 
have been men more learned in the busi- 
ness of Speaker; for, although Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s decisions have been collected into 
a volume, embodying a mass of ‘ parlia- 
mentary precedents,’ which will hereafter 
have their force, we are not prepared to take 
it for granted that he has on every occa- 
sion delivered exactly that judgment which 
the highest authorities in the House of 
Commons would indorse. He was not, 
like Manners Sutton, made the victim of 
party conflict ; his resignation has not 
been made a ministerial question. Living 
in tranquil times, he has had the less op- 
portunity for displaying some of the 
qualities that his office has called forth in 
predecessors. But after all, tranquil times, 
especially with a long endurance of ser- 
vice, must try the sterling qualities of a 
man; and it is a great fact that Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has been able to oceupy the most 
responsible and conspicuous post in the 
House of Commons for eighteen years, and 
to retire with a declaration from every 
part that he has amply sustained the au- 
thority of his office without giving offence 
to any. During the occupancy of no other 
Speaker has there been such immense im- 
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provement in the business of parliament. 
A large proportion of this reform is due to 
the spirit of the time in which we live; 
but the remark leaves to Mr. Lefevre the 
merit of having been able, through all 
these changes, to keep alive, uninjured 
and undiminished, the vitality of the power 
and privileges which reside in the House 
of Commons. He did this by his skilful 
adaptation of the spirit of old rules to 
modern circumstances. While maintaining 
the authority of the post, he has won the 
personal regard of every member. He 
could not have done it by any studied man- 
ner; it would not have been possible by 
any set forms of courtesy. It is the ster- 
ling kindness of the man himself that has 
crowned the qualities which he derived 
from his birth, his education, his moral 
courage, and manly presence. It is in 
the degree of this crowning quality, and 
in the combination of so many others, that 
Mr. Lefevre excels so many of his supe- 
riors. 

“Tt would be most desirable if the new 
parliament should appoint to the same 
post a man of the same mould. It will 
not be easy to match the retiring Speaker, 
but perhaps it will not be impossible. The 
qualities for which he was most distin- 
guished are qualities which may be pos- 
sessed in a certain degree by many English 
gentlemen, and it is not diminishing the 
value of those qualities to say so. Many 
members have been, avowedly or not, 
moved by an ambition to be pointed at 
some day as candidates for the Speaker’s 
office. Several have already been named 
as likely to be chosen, should they obtain 
seats in the next parliament. Among the 
names suggested we may enumerate Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Fitzroy. It has 
long since been understood that Mr. Dis- 
raeli had studied for the post; but it is 
probable that, since his entrance into the 
class of statesman liable to be ‘ sent for,’ 
he would not wish to retire into that con- 
spicuous position. The result of the choice 
of Mr. Shaw Lefevre proved that it is 
not always unfortunate to choose a 
rather young member. The pattern is 
before the House, and all the gentlemen 
who have been mentioned possess high 
qualifications. The selection, indeed, out 
of such a class of men, might almost be 
made by the exhaustive process of objec- 
ton. To one of the list it might be ob- 
jected that he had been so much involved 
in party contests that we might doubt his 
complete freedom from bias ; and in these 
days, more than ever, it would be most 
unfortunate if any member of the House 
of Commons could complain of having a 
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Speaker ‘on the other side.’ It would be 
a serious objection to a man otherwise of 
the highest qualities if he were supposed 
to be by nature too anxious to please, and 
therefore too yielding. It would be a still 
more serious objection if the member should 
have given signs of even the slightest in- 
firmity of temper. Among men of high 
qualities, that candidate would be marked 
out for choice who should be exempt from 
all such objections.” 
Marca 12. 

Royal Society.—A Paper was read by 
Mr. Macdonald, who is attached to H. M. 
surveying ship Herald, “On the Sea 
Sawdust.” The author observes that float- 
ing fields of minute alge have been seen 
by Cook and subsequent voyagers in the 
South Pacific; and the Red Sea has de- 
rived its name from the abundance of 
Trichodesmium erythreum which floats in 
it, and concerning which MM. Dupont 
and Montagne have given a curious ac- 
count. The latter says, ‘On the 8th of 
July, 1843, I entered the Red Sea by the 
Straits of Babelmandel, on board the 
‘Atalanta’ steamer. On the 15th, the 
burning sun of Arabia suddenly awoke me 
with its brilliancy unannounced by the 
dawn. I was leaning mechanically out of 
the poop windows to catch a little of the 
fresh air of night, when imagine my sur- 
prise to find the sea stained red behind 
the vessel as far as the eye could reach. 
If I were to attempt to describe the phe- 
nomenon, I should say that the surface of 
the ocean was entirely covered with a 
thin close layer of fine matter, the colour 
of brickdust, but slightly orange. Ma- 
hogany sawdust would produce such an 
appearance. When put into a white glass 
bottle it became, in the course of a day, 
deep violet, while the water itself had be- 
come a beautiful rose colour. This ap- 
pearance extended from Cosseir, off which 
we were at day-break, to For, a little 
village which we made about noon the 
next day, when it disappeared, and the 
sea became blue as before. During this 
time we must have sailed through about 
256 miles of the red plant.” Similar ap- 
pearances have been mentioned by Mr. 
Darwin; and Mr. Hinds, when at anchor 
off Libertad, in the Pacific, and at the 
Abrolhos, perceived large quantities of 
another species of Trichodesmium, which 
exhaled a most disagreeable odour. To 
this cause, or one of the same kind, is 
probably referable the phenomenon men- 
tioned in the * Colombo Herald :’—* The 
sea to the southward of Colombo, and 
more lately opposite the fort itself, has 
presented a very uncommon appearance 
for some days past. Instead of its usual 
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brightness, the surface has been to a con- 
siderable extent covered with what appears 
to the naked eye a sort of warty froth or 
scum, emitting a fetid smell. In the 
mornings, when it has been usually calm, 
this scum has presented itself in broad 
belts and fields, and by the afternoon, 
after having been exposed to the sea- 
breeze, it is broken into streaks lying in 
the direction of the wind, which, when 
blowing pretty fresh, disperses it alto- 
gether. We have examined some of this 
unusual substance in a tumbler of salt- 
water, and were not a little surprised to 
find that, while it floated on the surface 
in the form of a scum, some parts were 
of a yellowish-green, and some of a pur- 
plish-brown colour, tinging the surround- 
ing water a beautiful violet. Minute in- 
spection shewed that the substance con- 
sisted of an infinite multitude of small 
spindle-shaped bodies, each of which in its 
turn was a bundle of small threads, jointed 
but unbranched, and seemingly very brit- 
tle.” The author remarks that the first 
of these quotations is very important in 
its way; but the latter description, from 
the “Colombo Herald,” appears to accord 
best with the appearance known to us as 
the “sea sawdust” of the Pacific, though 
during the surveying voyage of the “ He- 
rald” in that ocean, no remarkable colour- 
ing property was noticed, nor was the 
fetid odour, upon which so much stress 
has been laid, observed. 

Mr. Macdonald adds that it was rather 
difficult at first to determine whether the 
species seen in the Pacific is to be referred 
to the Oscillatoride or to the Confervide. 
In the latter, a linear series of tubular 
cells compose the filaments, which are thus 
said to be jointed; but in the former, al- 
though the filaments are tubular, simple, 
and continuous, without actual joints, a 
pseudo-jointed appearance is presented by 
the apposition of the little masses of con- 
tained colouring matter. Notwithstand- 
ing that the author submitted the “sea 
sawdust” of the Pacific to microscopical 
examination on several occasions, he is 
much inclined to believe that the filaments 
are actually jointed ; and this view is sup- 
ported by the cireumstance that an empty 
tubule, or one in which the parietes may 
be traced continuously without being in- 
terrupted by joints or internal septa, has 
never fallen under his notice ; besides which 
the filaments are exceedingly brittle, 
usually suffering cleavage in the trans- 
verse direction. It, however, undoubtedly 
belongs to the Oscillatoride. 

When the filaments are first removed 
from the water, they may be observed 
adhering side by side in little bundles 
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or fasciculi; and, besides the colouring 
matter, the little eells, or at least the in- 
tervals between the septa, contain globules 
of air which sufficiently account for their 
buoyancy. Moreover, in this respect, al- 
though their abiding place is the open 
ocean, their habit can scarcely be regarded 
as very different from that of those species 
which flourish in damp localities exposed 
to the atmosphere. The filaments are all 
very short, compared with their dia- 
meter, with rounded extremities. When 
immersed some little time in fluid, so that 
the contained air bubbles make their es- 
cape, or are taken up, the pale colouring 
matter appears to fill the cells completely, 
and a central portion, a litile darker than 
the rest, may be distinctly perceived in 
each compartment, intersected by a very 
delicate transverse partition. The author 
has found this species off the coast of 
Australia and in Moreton Bay. He his 
also found it among the Polynesian Is- 
lands, and on two separate occasions off 
the Loyalty group, in nearly the same 
geographical position. 
Marcu 14, 

Denmark.—The Sound Dues treaty was 
this day signed at Copenhagen. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this document, the 
dues of all kinds to which vessels were 
subjected in passing the Sound and the 
Belts will be completely done away with 
from the Ist of April. Denmark also en- 
gages to suppress for certain kinds of mer- 
chandise, and to materially reduce for 
others, the dues which she has hitherto 
received for transit on the canal of the 
Eyder, and on the routes which unite the 
Baltic to the North Sea. The maritime 
states on their part engage to pay Den- 
mark as compensation, in one or more in- 
stalments, an indemnity representing the 
average for five years of the revenue of 
the present Sound dues, capitalized at the 
rate of four per cent. England’s share 
amounts to about a million and a half. 

Eye, Suffo/k.—This neighbourhood a- 
bounds in remains of antiquity. There are 
few places in England more inviting to the 
archeologist, and none perhaps that would 
better repay systematic research. Inthe last 
century a hoard of Roman gold coins, con- 
sisting of several hundred pieces, comprising 
the money of Valentinian, Gratian, Theo- 
dosius, Arc dius, and Honorius, was disco- 
vered; and not many years since, a lefden 
box was found at Campsey-Ash, near Eye, 
containing a great number of coins of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Most of these pieces 
appeared as if fresh from the die, and had 
apparently never been in circulation. At 
Eye have been discovered at intervals those 
black mortuary urns once supposed to be 
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Roman, but doubtless of a Teutonic people 
before their conversion to Christianity. 
Mr. Kemble, in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries, has shewn their 
identity with the urns found at Stade, on 
the Elbe, which greatly enhances the in- 
terest of these remains. Several of these 
urns are in the collection of the British 
Museum. Celts and ancient British coins 
have occasionally been turned up in this 
district, and within the last few days evi- 
dence of the Roman occupation of Eye 
has been brought to light. In the north- 
west corner of the fosse which surrounds 
the castle earthwork is a field called “ the 
Camp,” or “ Camping-field,” belonging to 
a Mr. Penning, a builder at Eye, who has 
caused excavations to be made, the result 
of which has been the discovery of the 
foundations of Roman buildings, supposed 
to be those of a villa of the once masters 
of this island. We trust to be able to 
give a further account of these researches. 
Marcu 20. 

Golden Lane Schools.— Certain schools 
for the children of the poor have been 
erected in this low and wretched locality. 
The first beginnings were in a blacksmiths 
shed; there are now buildings which have 
cost £18,000, and which provide for 2,500 
children. From nine in the morning till 
ten at night there is a continual influx of 
scholars. The last-erected, and by far the 
largest buildings, were this day formally 
opened by Prince Albert. The prince ar- 
rived about three o’clock, accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales. There were also 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Deans of St. Paul’s, 
Windsor, Salisbury, Earl Granville, and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor. The proceedings 
were opened with an address, read by the 
Reverend Mr. Rogers, on the part of the 
promoters of the schools, giving a history 
of their rise, progress, and usefulness. 
Prince Albert, in reply, pointed out that 
the progress of the schools afforded a fine 
illustration of the divine truth that a prin- 
ciple of good once shewn is not destined 
to lie dormant, but to develope itself in 
ever-increasing usefulness. Addressing Mr. 
Rogers, he said— 

“The means you have adopted to effect 
your work of benevolence appear no less 
deserving of commendation than the object 
itself. You have not been content with 
the bare attempt to force, perhaps upon 
unwilling recipients, 2 boon the value of 
which might not be appreciated, but you 
have wisely sought to work upon the con- 
victions and natural feelings of the parents 
of the children you wished to benefit, by 
extending your assistance to those who, by 
a small contribution out of their hardly- 
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won earnings, have proved that they are 
awake to a sense of the vast importance it 
is to their offspring that the means of being 
fitted to pass success{ully through life, and, 
by honest industry, to better their worldly 
condition, should be brought within their 
reach. It is a source of high personal gra- 
tification to me, that I have been enabled, 
by my presence here this day, and by that 
of the Prince of Wales, to mark not only 
my own appreciation of your labours, but 
also the deep interest which the Queen 
takes in the well-being of the poorest of 
her subjects ; and that gratification will be 
greatly enhanced if by this public expres- 
sion of the sympathy of the Queen and of 
her family and government, this noble 
cause shail be still further advanced. Most 
earnestly do I pray that the same success 
which has hitherto blessed your labours 
may continue to attend your future pro- 
gress, and that your example may stimu- 
late other localities to imitate your useful 
efforts.” 

This address was much applauded. The 
children sang a hymn; the Bishop of Lon- 
don read prayers and pronounced a bless- 
ing; and Prince Albert declared the 
schools open. On his departure the Prince 
and his son were the objects of an ovation 
from the myriads of children, clad and 
ragged, who swarmed outside the schools. 


Marcu 21. 

Dissolution of Parliament.—The House 
of Lords met at two o’clock. The proro- 
gation took place by Royal Commission. 
The Royal Commissioners being the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, the Earl of Harrowby, and 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The Lord-Chancellor read her Majesty’s 
speech :— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to 
inform you that, in releasing you at this 
early period from your attendance in Par- 
liament, it is her Majesty’s intention im- 
mediately to dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment, in order to ascertain in the most 
constitutional manner the sense of her 
people upon the present state of public 
affairs. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
thank you for the liberal provision which 
you have made for the exigencies of the 
public service during the period that will 
elapse before the new Parliament, which 
her Majesty wiil direct immediately to be 
called, shall have been able to give its de- 
liberate attention to these matters... 
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“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
express the satisfaction which she feels at 
your having been able during the present 
session materially to reduce the burthens 
of her people. 

“Her Majesty commands us to assure 
you that it is her fervent prayer that the 
several constituencies of the United King- 
dom, upon whom will devolve the exercise 
of those high functions which, by the Con- 
stitution, belong to them, may be guided 
by an All-Wise Providence to the selection 
of represevtatives whose wisdom and pa- 
triotism may aid her Majesty in her con- 
stant endeavours to maintain the honour 
and dignity of her Crown, and to promote 
the welfare and happiness of her people.” 

Parliament was then declared to be pro- 
rogued to Thursday the 30th of April 
next ; and their lordships separated. 


By the QurEN.—A PROCLAMATION, 


For dissolving the present Parliament, and 
Declaring the Calling of another. 

Victrorta R.— Whereas, We have 
thought fit, by and with the advice of 
Our Privy Council, to dissolve this pre- 
sent Parliament, which was this day pro- 
rogued, and stands prorogued to Thursday, 
the Thirtieth day of April next, We do 
for that end publish this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, and do hereby dissolve the said 
Parliament accordingly; and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, and the Commis- 
sioners for shires and burglis, of the House 
of Commons, are discharged from their 
meeting and attendance to the said Thurs- 
day, 30th day of April next: and We being 
desirous and resolved, as soon as may be, 
to meet Our people, and to have their 
advice in Parliament, do hereby make 
known to all Our loving subjects Our 
Royal will and pleasure to call a new Par- 
liament; and do hereby further declare 
that, with the advice of Our Privy Coun- 
cil, We have given order that our Chan- 
cellor of that part of Our United Kingdom 
called Great Britain, and Our Chancellor 
of Ireland, do, respectively, upon notice 
thereof, forthwith issue out writs in due 
form, and according to law, for calling a 
new Parliament: and We do hereby also 
by this Our Royal Proclamation under 
Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, 
require writs forthwith to be issued ac- 
cordingly by Our said Chancellors respec- 
tively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons, who are to serve 
in the said Parliament, to be duly returned 
to, and give their attendance in, Our said 
Parliament ; which writs are to be return- 
able on Thursday, the 30th day of April 


next. Given at Our Court at Buckingham 
Palace this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, and in the 
twentieth year of Our reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


The Knightsbridge Church Case.— 
Westerton v. Liddell.—The judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the appeals of Liddell v. Wes- 
terton and Liddell v. Beal from the Court 
of Arches, was this day delivered.—Pre- 
sent: the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wens- 
leydale, Chancellor of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, Sir John Patteson, Sir W. H. Maule. 
Privy councillors summoned by command 
of her Majesty,—Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London.—The judg- 
ment stated that their lordships, a'ter the 
most anxious consideration, have come to 
the conclusion that crosses, as distin- 
guished from crucitixes, have been in use, 
as ornaments of churches, from the earli- 
est periods of Christianity; that when 
used as mere emblems of the Christian 
faith, and not as objects of superstitious 
reverence, they may still lawfully be 
erected in architectural decorations of 
churches; that the wooden cross erected 
on the chancel-screen of St. Barnabas is to 
be considered as a mere architectural or- 
nament; and that as to this article, they 
must advise her Majesty to reverse the 
judgment complained of. Another ques- 
tion is, whether the stone structure of 
St. Barnabas is a communion-table within 
the meaning of the canons and the rubric ; 
and their lordships are clearly of opinion 
that it is not. With respect to the wooden 
cross attached to the communion-table at 
St. Paul’s, their lordships have already de- 
clared their opinion that the communion- 
table intended by the canon, was a table 
in the ordinary sense of the word, flat and 
moveable, capible of being covered with a 
cloth, at which, or around which, the com- 
municants might be placed in order to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and the 
question is, whether the existence of a 
cross attached to the table is consistent 
either with the spirit or with the letter of 
those regulations. Their lordships are 
clearly of opinion that it is not; and they 
must recommend that upon this point also 
the decree complained of should be af- 
firmed. As to the credence-tables, their 
lordships advise a reversal of the sentence 
complained of. Next, as to the embroi- 
dered cloths, it is said that the canon 
orders a covering of silk, or of some other 
proper material, but that it does not men- 
tion, and therefore, by implication, ex- 
cludes, more than one covering. Their 
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lordships are unable to adopt this con- 


struction. An order that a table shall 
always be covered with a cloth surely 
does not imply that it shall always be 
covered with the same cloth, or with a 
cloth of the same colour or texture. The 
object of this canon seems to be to secure 
a cloth of a sufficiently handsome descrip- 
tion, not to guard against too much splen- 
dour. In practice, as was justly observed 
at the bar, black cloths are in many 
churches used during Lent, and on the 
death of the Sovereign, and some other 
occasions, and there seems nothing objec- 
tionable in the practice. Whcether the 
cloths so used are suitable or not is a 
matter to be left to the discretion of the 
ordinary. In this case their lordships do 
not see any sufficient reason for inter- 
ference, and they must therefore advise 
the reversal of the sentence as to the 
cloths used for the covering of the Lord’s 
table during the time of divine service, 
both with respect to St. Paul and to St. 
Barnabas. ‘The last question is, with re- 
spect to the embroidered linen and lace 
used on the communion-table at tie time 
of the ministration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. The rubric and the canon pre- 
scribed the use of a fair white linen cloth, 
and both the learned judges in the court 
below have been of opinion that embroidery 
and lace are not consistent with the mean- 
ing of that expression, having regard to 
the nature of the table upon which the 
cloth is to be used. Although their lord- 
ships are not disposed in any case to re- 
strict within narrower limits than the law 
has imposed, the discretion which, within 
those limits, justly allowed to congegra- 
tions by the rules both of the ecclesiastical 
and common Jaw courts, the directions of 
the rubric must be complied with; and 
upon the whole their lordships do not dis- 
sent from the construction of the rubric 
adopted by the present decree upon this 
point ; and they must therefore advise her 
Majesty to affirm it. As the judgments in 
these cases have been materially altered, 
and such alterations ought to have been 
made at the hearing in the Arches Court, 
so much of the sentence of that court on 
each case as awards costs against the ap- 
pellants must of course be reversed ; and 
in those proceedings, as well as in the 
present appeals, each party must bear hs 
own costs, 

Dover Castle.—Those persons who re- 
gard with veneration the interesting re- 
mains of antiquity in this town and its 
neighbourhood—are in a state of disquiet, 
in consequence of a report which has 
reached them, that Government has given 
orders for the immediate demolition of the 
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remains of the ancient church within the 
castle, on the site of which it is proposed 
to build a chapel for the use of the gar- 
rison. We unders‘and that the Society 
of Antiquaries have addressed a letter to 
Lord Panmure on this subject. The re- 
mains are not only venerable for their an- 
tiquity, but offer some remarkable peculi- 
arities interesting t» the architect. While 
this is threatened in one part of England, 
the work of “restoration’—an evil still 
more to be dreaded by the lover of on- 
cient art—menaces the church of Battle- 
field in a distant county. It is recorded 
that this church was built by Henry IV. 
in gratitude for his success at the battle of 
Shrewsbury ; it therefore affords the date — 
an interesting example of the architecture 
of that period. The nave is now roofless 
and in ruins. The chancel was some time 
in the last century fitted up for divine ser- 
vice, but of course in the bad taste of the 
period A scheme is on foot for the re- 
storation of the ruined nave and tower of 
this church. This is to be effected by 
means of a subscription. A sum of nearly | 
700/. has already been contributed for this 
object, which, if carried out in the spirit 
which has been manifested in many parts 
of England, will be the means of destroy- 
ing archeological and architectural data 
of the greatest possible value. A circular 
has ajpeared within the last tew days 
conta‘ning a list of the subscribers, and 
soliciting further donations. In common 
with all lovers of antiquity, we trust the 
projected repairs will be limited to the 
preservation of this interesting church ; 
that what is characteristic of its style and 
age will be religiously preserved; and 
that neither the: present age nor posterity 
will be insulted with new creations calcu- 
lated to mislead the architectural student 
and disgust the antiquary by its obvious 
falsity. 

Disfiguring the Statue of Queen Anne 
at St. Paul’s.— In consequence of some 
mischievous persons having wantonly de- 
faced the statue of Queen Anne in the 
western area of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
dean closed the gates through which per- 
sons have for some time past been per- 
mitted to pass to and from the north and 
south sides of the cathedral yard. It seems 
the statue has been very much injured ; 
the right arm is completely knocked off, 
and other portions of the figure much 
defaced 

Discovery of Bronze Axes and Urn.— 
The “ Banfishire Journal” describes a dis- 
covery of ancient relics dug up at Col- 
leonard. The jar is an ancient British 
urn, a true representative of the primitive 
handiwork of our forefathers, made solely 
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by the hand of the workman at a time 
when the potter’s wheel, though known 
to the ancient Egyptians, had not ex- 
tended to this remote, and then barbarous, 
part of the earth. ‘The urn has round the 
neck that peculiar herring-bone ornament 
common on urns of the British period. No 
cinerary remains were found in the urn; 
but its contents were still more curious 
than the jar itself. There were found in 
it, closely packed together, no fewer than 
seven axe-blades in bronze. The axe- 
blades have been presented to the Earl of 
Seafield, who intends to place two in the 
Banff museum. 
MaRCH 23. 

Skinning Cats Alive.—Bow Street.— 
Mary Beckett, a repulsive-looking female, 
who refused to state where she lived, was 
charged with committing the following 
dreadful outrage :—Stedman, 158 F, stated 
that between five and six that morning, 
while he was on duty, a man named Payne 
came to him, in Drury-lane, and pointing 
out a woman who was walking up the 
street, said he had seen her throw some- 
thing into the cellar of a cooper, in Not- 
tingham-court, Long-acre. The officer 
followed her, and, on coming up with the 
prisoner, exclaimed, “ Holloa, what have 
you been doing this morning ?” She said, 
“Me, sir, nothing.” He replied, “ That 
won’t do for me; you have got some blood 
on your apron.” She said, “ Yes, my nose 
has been bleeding; it ain’t cat’s blood, 
at all events.” Witness left her in charge 
of another officer, and went to the house 
indicated by Payne, and tound the bodies 
of two cats, deprived of their skins, the 
flesh smoking and quivering He added 
that lately he had frequently found the 
bodies of cats in various corners of his 
beat in Drury-lane, and on one occasion 
he found nine in a heap. Upon searching 
the prisouer at the station, he found two 
knives, very sharp and bloody, with the 
felt of cats on them.—Mr. Henry: What 
is the reason these people skin the cats 
while they are alive ?—Witness: It in- 
creases the value of the skins. Those 
taken from live cats are worth 3s., while 
those from dead cats are only worth as 
many pence.—The prisoner said she found 
the cats dead, and skinned them.—Mr. 
Henry: Manifestly that is untrue from 
the state in which the bodies were when 
found. This is a most disgusting case, 
and I regret I am only able to give you 
three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour. 

Witcheraft in the Nineteenth Century.— 
Rugeley — rendered famous by Palmer’s 
crimes—has been a scene of great excite- 
ment for several days past, reminding one 
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of the time wh'n the inquests on Palmer’s 
victims were being held, in consequence of 
a solemn investigation before a large bench 
of magistrates into the circumstances of a 
case of alleged witchcraft. The reader, on 
becoming acquainted with the facts of the 
case, will almost fancy that he is reading 
a history of doings in the dark ages, and 
not of proceedings which have of a truth 
taken place in this day of boasted light 
and knowledge. ‘The history of the case 
is briefly this: —-A young and apparently 
respectable farmer, named Thomas Charles- 
worth, resides on a small farm of his own 
at Bromley Hurst, near Rugeley. Some 
sixteen months back he married a young 
woman in his own station of life, but the 
marriage displeased his widowed mother, 
who had been living with him, and she 
left, cautioning him, however, before her 
departure, not to attempt to make cheese, 
as it would be sure to tumble to pieces. 
Heedless of the widow’s caution, cheese- 
making was prosecuted, but with little or 
no success, the milk refusing to turn, or, 
if a cheese perchance were made, it was 
certain to fall to pieces. The farmer and 
his wife were ill, and the dairymaid also 
was unwell, without any ostensible cause. 
The farmer coupled these things with his 
mother’s prediction, and came to the con- 
clusion that he was “bewitched.” Be- 
moaning his condition t» a neighbour, Sam- 
mons, a toll-gate-kveper, and who at times 
worked on the farm, Sammons recom- 
mended him to go to a wise man, James 
Tunnicliff, also living in the neighbourhood, 
who “could do anything.” The farmer 
and his wife immediately set off to Tunni- 
clifi’s house, and fortunately for them, as 
he said, found him at home. The cause of 
their journey told, Tunnicliff proffered his 
services to relieve them of the dire cala- 
mity under which they were suffering, and 
next morning he made his appearance on 
the farm. Without seeing the cows he pro- 
nounced them bewitched, and the c!:eese- 
kettle he declared to have fallen under the 
same curse. He could remove the enchant- 
ment, but money would be necessary, and 
forthwith the simple farmer paid hii 5s. 
for himself, and 5s. each for some horses, 
5s. for the cheese-kettle, and 3s. 6d. each 
for the cows, in all amounting to about £7, 
for removing the spell. Things, however, 
did not mend at the farm; on the con- 
trary, the wife was occasionally seized with 
sickness, the husband suffered irom unac- 
countable aches and pains, especially after 
Tunnicliff had been on the tarm, and at 
niglit there were mysterious noises, ac- 

companied by the shaking of the house, bel- 
lowing of the cattle, how ling of dogs, &e. 

Application was again made to Tunnicliff, 
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who represented the stute of the farmer 
and his wife, and the extraordinary noises, 
to have arisen from the “ widow’s curse,” 
an the enchantment put upen them, 
through her instrumentality, by wizards 
living at Longton, Burt n-on-Trent, and 
Derby. More money was required to re- 
move the enclantment and to pay the 
expense of the journeyings to the wizards, 
Charlesworth freely parted with his money 
to the amount of £30, but the farmer and 
his wife derived no henefit from the ex- 
penditure, Tunnicliff at Jength went to 
live on the farm, and resided with the 
farmer and his wife several months, during 
which period he was engaged at intervals 
in making crosses on all the doors with 
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witch-hazel, and in burning blue and other 
lights to overcome the power of those who 
had bewitched the farmer and his wife. 
Things went on in this way from April, 
last year, until February last, when at 
length the suspicion arose that Tunnicliff 
was contributing to their illness by dru.- 
ging then, and that the extraordinary 
noises about the premises were occasioned 
by him. Ultimately ‘Tunnicliff was sent 
about his business, and in the end brought 
before the magistrates on the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences; 
and on being tried at the Lent Assizes at 
Stafford, was found guilty, and this day 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, 
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Oct. 31. George Jackson Eldridge, esq., to be 
Consul at Kertch. 

Feb. 18. Wm. Robert Ward, esq., to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at the Hague. 

Augustus Paget, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon. 

Feb. 20. Charles Alison, esq., to be Secretary 
of Embassy at Constantinople. 

Feb. 22. Lord Cremorne to be one of the 
Lords-in-waiting. 

Feb. 23. Charles John Bayley, esq., to be 
Governor of the Bahamas. 

Humphrey Sandwith, esq., C.B., to be Colonia 
Secretary, Mauri ius. 

Feb. 27. Rev. Thos. Wetherherd Sharpe, M.A., 
to be Assistant-Inspector of Schools. 

Feb. 28. Thos. Carlyle, esq., to be one of the 
Trustees for the formation of the Gallery of His- 
torie Portraits. 

March 2. Sir John Fiennes Crampton, K.C.B., 
to be Envoy Ext. and Min, Plenip. to the King 
of Hanover. 

March 6. Lieut.-Col. John Henry Lefroy to 
be Inspector-General of Army Schools, vice Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 

March 7. Richard Pattinson, esq., to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Heligoland. 

Frederick Alexander Forth to be Treasurer of 
Hong-Kong. 

March 14. Dr. Robert Ferguson to be Physician 
Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

March 18. The Rev. Henry Alford, B.D., to 
be Dean of Canterbury. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, CCII. 


March 20. Lord Milton to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Ear! of Burlington to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lancashire. 

The Earl of Elgin to be Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Pekin. 

The Duke of Rutland to be Lord-Lieutenant of 
Leicester. 

Charles Henry Alderson, esq., M.A., and J. R. 
Morell, esq., to be Inspectors of Schools, and the 
Rev. B. J. Binns to be Assistant-Inspector. 

Robert Thorley King, esq., to be Consul at 
Moscow. 

March 23. The Queen has been pleased to di- 
rect letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting the dignity of a Viscount of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
unto the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotton, by the name, 
style, and title of Viscount Eversley, of Heck- 
field, in the county of Southampton. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament 


Colchester, John Gurdon Rebow, esq. 

Glasgow, Walter Buchanan, esq. 

Kent, Western Division, Charles Wykeham 
Martin, esq 

Leicester, North, Lord John Manners. 

Londonderry, James Johnstone Clarke, esq. 

Sussex, East, Viscount Pevensey. 

Tipperary, Th. O’Donoghoe. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart AMHERST. 

March 13. At Knowie-house, near Seven- 
oaks, the Rt. Hon. Earl Amherst, aged 83. 

William Pitt Amherst, Earl Amherst of 
Aracan, inthe East Indies, Viscount Holmes- 
dale, county of Kent, Baron Amherst of 
Montreal, county of Kent, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, was eldest son of Lieu- 
tenant-General William Amherst, brother of 
Jeffrey, first Lord Amherst, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Patterson. He was 
bora on the 14th of Jannary, 1773, and 
succeedet to the barony on the death of 
his uncle Jeffrey before named, in August, 
1797. The late earl was twice married : first, 
in 1809, te Sarah, daughter and co-heir of 
Andrew, se.ond and last Lord Archer, and 
widow of the fifth Earl of Plymouth, who 
died in May, 1838, by whom his lordship 
had surviving issue Lady Sirah, married to 
sir John Hay Williams, Bart., and Vis- 
count Holmesdale (now Earl Amherst) ; and 
secondly, on the 25th of June, 1839, Lady 
Mary Sackville, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of John Frederic, second Duke of Dorset, 
widow of Other Archer, sixth Earl of Ply- 
mouth, by which lady, who survives him, he 
leaves no issue. 

His lordship had been a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to Kings George III. and IV. and 
William IV. He was one of the Canada 
Commissioners, and early in 1816 was ap- 

ointed Ambassador Extraordinary to the 

mperor of China. He left ngland in the 
** Alceste” in February of that year on his 
mission. On reaching the precincts of the 
imperial palace at Pekin, and refusing to 
submit to the humiliating ceremonies of the 
Emperor's court, he was refused admission 
to the presence of the Emperor, and his 
mission was thus rendered useless. On his 
retura in the “ Alceste,” Captain Murray 
Maxwell, he was wrecked off theisland Pulo 
Leat, from which he proceeded, accompanied 
by the late Right Hon, Sir Henry Ellis, in 
the boats of the wrecked ship, to Batavia, 
then recently conquered by the British under 
Lord Minto, He and his shipwrecked com- 
panions there met with a safe asylum, and 
the remainder of the crew were rescued from 
the island on which the ship had been lost. 
In 1817, on his return to England, he visited 
the Emperor Napoleon at the island of St. 
Helena, and was honoured with several in- 
terviews by that illustrious captive. He sub- 
sequently was appointed Governor-General 
of India, and for his services there was, in 
1826, created Karl Amherst and Viscount 
Holmesdale. The deceased peer was after- 
wards selected as Governor-General of Ca- 
nada, but never proceeded on his mission. 
Since his second marriage, in 1839, his lord- 
ship hus led a retired life, rarely interfering 
in politics, chiefly directing his attention to 
the welfare of the poor on his estates in 
Kent. 

The late earl was made a Privy Councillor 
in 1815, and in 1834 nominated a Grand 


Cross ofthe Order of the Guelphs of Hanover. 
By his death a pension of 3,000/.a-year, which 
he enjoyed for his public services, ceases. 

The late peer is succeeded in the family 
honours and estates by his only son, William 
Pitt, Viscount Holmesdale, born 3rd of Sept., 
1805, and married in July, 1834, to Gertrude, 
sixth daughter of the late Bishop (Percy) of 
Carlisle. by whom he hasa family; his eldest 
son, William Archer (now Viscount Holmes- 
dale), a Captain in the Guards, having served 
at the battle of the Alma, where he was dan- 
gerously wounded. 


THE EArt oF HAREWOOD. 


Feb. 22. At Harewood-house, near Leeds, 
aged 59. the Rt. Hon. Henry Lascelles, third 
lar! of Harewood. 

The deceased was born on the 11th of 
June, 1797. He married in July, 1823, Lady 
Louisa Thynne, second daughter of the 
second Marquis of Bath. Her ladyship and 
a large family of sons and daughters survive 
him, The noble earl was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He entered the army be- 
fore he was 18 years of age, having obtained 
an ensigney in the Grenadier Guards in 
April, 1814. He was at the battle of Water- 
loo, and was slightly wounded there. He 
retired on half-pay in 1820, and from the 
standing army in 1831; but while he was on 
half-pay, and for several years afterwards, 
he held a commission in the Yeomanry 
Cavalry Corps, called the Yorkshire Hussars, 
from 1826 to 1831. As the Hon. Mr, Las- 
celles, he represented the borough of North- 
allerton for some years in Parliament. 
He was a Conservative in politics, His 
lordship succeeded to the earldom on the 
death of his father, the second Earl of Hare- 
wood, at the close of 1841, and was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding 
on the death of Lord Wharncliffe, in 1846, 
His lordship died 28 days and a half after 
suffering a fracture of the skull and other 
injuries from his horse falling while foliow- 
ing the Bramham-moor foxhounds. For 
many years he had been noted as a careful 
rider, and at the time of the accident was 
passing through an opening in a hedge 
which separated two fields, but not observ- 
ing a sheep-net that was affixed to the 
bottom of the opening, the hind feet and 
legs of the horse became entangled in the 
net, the animal was thrown down, and in its 
struggles to get free it kicked or struck him 
on the head, inflicting a compound fracture 
of the skull. Immediately after the acci- 
dent, medical and surgical assistance was 
procured ; and although the worst results 
were apprehended from the first, his lord- 
ship progressed favourably for three weeks. 
The Countess of Harewood, the sons and 
daughters of the noble earl, and other near 
kindred of his lordship, were present when 
his lordship expired. 

The late earl was an excellent landlord, 
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and did much to promote the moral, social, 
intellectual, and religious interests of his 
humbler fellow-beings by encouraging and 
supporting schools, mechanics’ institutes, 
and churches. 

It is somewhat singular that the deaths of 
the last two Earls of Harewood were both 
connected with ‘following foxhounds: the 
one died at the age of 73 years, from natural 
causes,—he was returning to Harewood- 
house after hunting ; and the death of the 
other was caused under the circumstances 
mentioned above. 

The latter earl had twice previously nar- 
rowly escaped serious iniury or death. In 
the battle of Waterloo he was carried off his 
legs by the bursting of a shell, but suffered 
no permanent injury ; and about six years 
after that he was shooting sea-fuw! off Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, when a gun burst in his hands, 
and did serious injury to three other persons, 
but little or none to his lordship. The noble 
earl is succeeded by his eldest son, Henry 
Thynne, Viscount Lascelles, who was born in 
1824, and married, in 1845, Tady Elizabeth 
Joanne, eldest daughter of the present Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde. Her ladyship died in 
1854, leaving several children. ‘The present 
e:rl is now a widower. Of the other children 
of the deceased earl, the Hon. George Ed- 
ward Lascelles is married to the d.ughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield ; the Hon. and Rev. 
James Walter Lascelles is married to the 
daughter of Mr. W. Miles, M.P.; the Hon. 
Egremont William is married to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Neill Malcolm ; Lady Susan Char- 
lotte Lascelles is married to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe ; and Lady Louisa Isabella Lascelles is 
married to Mr. Henry Mills. 





Tue VERY REV. WiLLIAM Rowe LYALL, 
D.D., Dean oF CANTERBURY. 


Feb. 17. Aged 69, the Very Rev. William 
Rowe Lyall, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

He was the son of John Lyall, Esq., of 
Findon, co. Sussex, and a younger brovher 
of the late George Lyall, Esq., for many 
years one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment of the city of London, and for some 
time Chairman of the East India Company. 
He was born in London on the 11th of 
February, 1788. At the age of seventeen he 
entered 1'rinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a Scholarship ; and he gradu- 
ated as B.A. in 1810, (the year in which his 
friend and brother in-law, Mr. 'T. 8. Brand- 
reth, attained the rare and almost unpre- 
cedented distinction of being First Chane 
cellor’s Medallist and Second Wrangler). 
He was ordained in 1812 to the curacy of 
Fawley, in Hampshire, under the late Lord 
Walsingham, then Archdeacon of Surrey, 
and was admitted to priest’s orders in 1814, 

During his residence at Fawley he became 
a contributor to the “ Quarterly Review,” 
and was the author of two articles on the 
Philosophy of Dugald Stewart, which ob- 
tained unusual attention, from the ability 
and learning which they evinced, Two or 
three years subsequently he removed to 
London, and soon after succeeded Mr. Ren- 





nell in the conduct of the ‘‘ British Critic.” 
In 1817 he was appointed Chaplain to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and not long after was 
nominated Assistant- Preacher at Linco!n’s 
Inn. In the same year he married Catha- 
rine, youngest daughter of the late Joseph 
Brandreth, Esq., M.D., of Liverpool, who 
survives him, and by whom he has left no 
issue. 

In 1820 Mr. Lyall was applied to by the 
late Archbishop Howley, then Bishop of 
London, and by Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Blomfield, to undertake the management of 
the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” a lite- 
rary work of no inconsiderable interest, 
which, from various causes, had fallen into 
complete abeyance. He performed this 
task with great ability and with character- 
istic zeal, and having laid the founations 
of its success on a solid basis, he transferred 
the management of the undertaking to Mr. 
Smedley. In 1822 he was appointed Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
and in the following year was inducted to 
the small living of Weeley, in Essex. 

On his appointment tv the archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in 1824, Mr. Lyall quitted 
London, and only returned to it for the de- 
livery of his Warburtonian Lectures on the 
Prophetical Evidences of Christianity. He 
resided at B:adfield, in Essex, till 1827, when 
he removed to Fairsted, in the same county. 
The charges which he delivered to the clergy 
of Fss x at this period were not only signal 
for their ability, but remarkable for the tone 
of wisdom and conciliation which pervaded 
them. 

In 1833, in consequence of the ill-health 
of his friend Mr. Hugh J. Rose, he ex- 
changed the livings of Weeley and Fairsted 
for the cure of Hadleigh, on the borders of 
Suffolk ; and in that disorganised and neg- 
lected district he largely contributed, by his 
adviee, assistance, and example, to allay 
animosities, to heal dissension, and to pro- 
mote the moral and material welfare of all 
within his reach. In 1840, the-last year of 
his residence at Hadleigh, he published the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Propedia Prophetica,” 
an admirable work, whichelicited from Arch- 
bishop Howley, and from many other com- 
petent judges of its merit, the strongest and 
warmest testimonies of admiration and ap- 
proval. 

In 1841, at the earnest solicitation of the 
Archbishop, by whom he was regarded from 
the period of their first connection with en- 
tire and unvarying confidence, and with an 
affection that was almost parental, he ac- 
cepted the archdeaconry of Maidstone, 
which had then just been constituted. He 
did so without the least hesitation, but with 
great reluctance, from his natural unwilling- 
ness to relinquish the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester, and resign the pastoral superintend- 
ence of a district where his useiulness, his 
influence, and his popularity were all un- 
bounded. 

In 1842 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Great Chart, near Ashford, which he held 
for a period of ten years. In 1846, on the 
translation of Dean Bagot to the bishopric of 
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Bath and Wells, he was appointed to the 
deanery of Canterbury, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir Kobert Peel. The offer of 
this preferment was conveyed to him in 
a letter which did equal honour to the 
motives and to the discrimination of that 
great statesman 

The death of Dean Lyall resulted from a 
paralytic seizure in 1852 ; and he had borne 
the irialsand privations consequent upon that 
attack with the most touching fortitude and 
resignation. For the last few months of his 
life he had lost the power of speech, and had 
sunk into a state of complete physical de- 
bility ; but his final summons did not come 
till the 17th of February, a few days after 
he had entered upon his 70th year. 

The funeral took place on the 26th, and 
the ceremony was a most solemn and most 
impressive one. ‘The beautiful cathedral, 
which he had loved so well, and in which he 
had ministered so often, was crowded to 
overflowing ; the vast majority of those as- 
s-mbled were attired in mourning, the sor- 
row was universal, and the stillness was 
al aos; oppressive, except when broken by 
the faltering voice of the Vice-Dean (Arch- 
deacon Harrison), or by the deep, thrilling 
tones of the organ. A part only of the ser- 
vice was performed in the cathedral, owivg 
to the recent order in council, which has 
prohibited intramural burial; when that 
— of it was over, the procession moved 

om the mirdle of the rave to the great 
western entrance, and from thence to the 
village churchyard of Harbledown, of which 
his brother, who was chief mourner, is the 
Rector. It was followed by a great con- 
course of people, and there all that was 
mortal of fon Lyall was consigned to its 
final resting-place, amidst touching mani- 
festations of respect and sympathy. His 
life had been spent in the constant and ener- 
getic discharge of every known duty, and 
**his works have followed him.” 

** The religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust.” 

The reverence and affection in which he 
was held at Cancerbury, the grief that per- 
vaded all classes at the period of his first 
prostration, and the more recent sorrow 
that prevailed at the period of his death, are 
things too well known to make it necessary 
to recall them here ; while the purity of his 
life, the wisdom of his counsel, the gene- 
rosity of his nature, the simplicity of his 
tastes, the warmth of his hospitality, the 
heartiness of his welcome, the genial cour- 
tesy of his manner, and his utter forgetful- 
ness of self, whether in small things or great, 
are i — upon the memories and graven 
upon the hearts of all who knew him. 

It was the happiness and privileze of the 
writer of this notice to live for many years 
on terms of affectionate and faniliar inter- 
course with this most excellent and able 
man, and itis a mournful satisfaction to him 
now to pay this tribute to the memory of 
one so lamented and so beloved. 

The intellectual qualities of Dean Lyall 
wera of a very high order, combining great 





dialectical skill with great acuteness, great 
quickness of apprehension with great powers 
of ana'ysis, great justness of observation 
with great accuracy of thought ; so that he 
was enabled to bring to the discussion of 
controversial questions a mind admirably 
qualified to sift and to weigh the value of 
—_ arguments and c@flicting evidence. 

is scholarship was sound and classical, his 
acquaintance with ancient and modern liter- 
ature was intimate and extensive, and his 
knowledge of divinity was remarkable both 
for depth and accuracy. 

His manner in the reading-desk was most 
devotional ; in the pulpit it was peculiarly 
impressive. His sermons were for the most 
part eminently practical, and very many of 
them were addressed to country congrega- 
tions. They were composed in terse and 
manly English, and were replete with wisdom 
and good sense. 

In the humble, trusting, fervent piety of 
Dean Lyall, there was no tinge of harshness, 
no taint of asceticism or pride ; but, while it 
was never paraded for a moment ia public 
view, its spirit was impressed upon every 
thought, and word, and action of his daily 
life. 

He had one of the rarest of all gifts in an 
unsurpassed (legree—never rebuking without 
tenderness, and seldom without effect; so 
giving counsel as to impose a sense of obliga- 
tion, and so appealing to the understanding 
as to touch the heart. 

Amiable, attractive, and engaging in pri- 
vet2 life, he exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence even upon those with whom he was 
casually brought in contact, while all who 
had the privilege of his familiar acquaintance 
were strongly and affectionately attached to 
him. His temper was cheerful and buoyant, 
while at the same time it was mild and 
equable. He hada keen sense of the ridi- 
culvuus, and a large share of humour, but this 
last was so invariably tempered with kindli- 
ness and good-breeding, that no word of 
discourtesy ever passed his lips, 

Such is a fe ble outline of some among 
the virtues and the graces which adorned his 
character, an imperfect but a faithful tribute 
to the moral, the intellectual, and the social 
qualities he possessed—qualities of which it 
may be said with truth, that “they were 
rare in their separate exce!lence, and won- 
derful in their combination.” 





Tue Rev. Jonw Coiitnson, M.A. 


Feb 17. At Boldon, aged 75, the Rev. John 
Collinson, Rector of boldon, and Hon. Canon 
of Dur!:am. 

Mr. Collinson was educated at Winchester, 
where he highly distinguished himself as a 
classical scholar, and obtained the gold medal 
for composition. He was then entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, of which society his 
uncle, Dr. Septimus Collinson, the let 


Margaret Professor of Divinity, was at that 
time Provost. He took the degree of b.A. 
in 1803, and M.A. in 1806, and was afterwards 
chosen one of the Select Preachers, and ap- 
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pointed to preach the Bampton Lectures in 
1813, which he published under the title of 
“A Key to the Writings of tue principal Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church who flourished 
in the first three Centuries.” He had already 
become known as an author by the publica- 
tion, in 1807, of the “ Life of Thuanus ;” and 
his “Analysis of Hooker,” prepared with 
great industry and judgment, was recom- 
mended to the clergy in the Visitation 
Charge of Huntingford, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Through the interest of his uncle, who was a 
member of the capitular body, he was early 
in life presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester to the living of Mortlake, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, near London ; and 
by his marriage with Emily, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard King, M.A., Rector of Wor- 
then, in Salop, and niece of Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, Bart., he became connected with the 
family of Bishop Barrington, who collated 
him, in 1810, to the Rectory of Gateshead, 
where his immediate predecessor was Dr. 
Phillpotts, the venerable Ksishop of Exeter. 
Mr. Collinson remained at Gatesliead for the 
long space of thirty years, discharging the 
functions of the pastoral office and perform- 
ing the duties of a magistrate to the complete 
satisfaction of the inhabitants of that popu- 
lous parish, who, on two several occasions, 
viz. April 14, 1831, and December 30, 1839, 
presented him with valuable testimonials of 
their sincere esteem and affectionate regard. 
Few clergymen, perhaps, have been equally 
successful in conciliating the good-will and 
attachment of successive generations, who 
learned to admire and appreciate the many 
excellent qualities that adorned his character, 
the high moral worth and great kindliness of 
his disposition, his unostentatious charity 
and unwearying attention to the temporal 
and cshdieal catia of the flock committed 
to his charge. The period of his incumbency 
was marked by several occurrences of local 
inierest and importance. We may mention 
particularly the erection and consecration 
(Aug. 30, 1825,) of St. John’s Church, on 

ateshead Fell, which had been inclosed by 
act of parliament, and constituted a distinct 
rectory and parish; and the restoration of 
the ancient chapel of the Holy Trinity, which, 
afier having been disused for religious pur- 
poses since the reign of Henry VIII., was 
opened for divine service, and set apart as a 
chapel of ease to the parish church of St. Mary, 
Oct. 15, 1837, Bishop Maltby preaching upon 
the occasion. Nor should we omit to not ce 
here also the institution of the Gateshead Dis- 
pensary, in which, as in all other undertak- 
ings designed to promote the pub.ic good, the 
Rector took a prominent part. This excellent 
charity was suggested by the first outbreak 
of cholera, in the winter of 1831-2, when so 
many of the poorer inhabitants » ere suddenly 
cut off by the awful scourge. To the memory 
of the victims, Mr. Collinson erected an obe- 
lisk in St. Edmund’s burial-ground, on the 
pedestal of which is inscribed the impressive 
warning,—** In the midst of life we are in 
death; watch, therefore, for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come.”’ In 1840 


Bishop Maltby, considering that the long and 
useful services of Mr. Collinson in so laborious 
a cure justly entitled him to a position in the 
Church where the responsibility would weigh 
less heavily upon him, and the duties would 
be less onerous, collated him to the rectory 
of Boldon, then rendered vacant by the de- 
cease of his friend and neighbour, the Rev. 
Nath. J. Hollingsworth, M.A.; and, that he 
might further realize the otinm cum diynitate, 
the same prelate shortly afterwards nominated 
him one of the Honorary Canons of Durham 
Cathedral. At Boldon he continued through 
the remainder of his life, peaceably employed 
in the duties of his professi n, and enjoying 
the confidence and esteem of his new parish- 
ioners. To the great regret of all who knew 
him, he was, in the course of last year, inca- 
epee for the active duties of the ministry 

y an attack of paralysis, and, after an illness 
of some months’ duration, expired on the 
17th instant, in the 76th year of his age. 
Long will the memory of this worthy man 
be revered by those who enjoyed the privilege 
of his friendship, and the benefit of his ju- 
dicious counsel. He was a Churchman of 
the old school, moderate in his opinions, 
and free from all party extremes; a faith- 
ful and true pastvr, most attentive to the 
duti+s of his sacred calling ; an accomplished 
scholar, sensib!e and well-informed; exem- 
plary in all the relations of life, simple in his 
mauners, courteous in his demeanour, ex- 
tremely kind-hearted, and ever ready to be 
of use to all who applied to him for advice 
and assistance. He- has left a widow, and a 
large family of children and grandchildren, 
to deplore their loss. Of his sons, the eldest is 
the Rev. Henry King Collinson, M.A., Vicar 
of Stannington ; the second is Captain Ri- 
chard Collinson, R.N.,C.B., who has achieved 
for himself a world-wide reputation as an 
arctic voy«ger; and the third is also a distin- 
guished officer, who, we believe, has render- 
ed important services to his country, Cap- 
tain Thomas Bernard Collinson, of the Royal 
Engineers. Besides the works already men- 
tio: ed, Mr. Collinson was the author of a 
“ History of the Preparation for the Gospel,” 
and a “History of the Reformation in Swit- 
zerland,” transl :ted and abridged from the 
French of Abraham Ruchat. The following 
single sermons have also come under our no- 
tice: “‘The practice of Christian Duties by 
Individuals a Remedy for National Evils ;’’ 
preached at Gateshead in 1817; A Sermon 
preached at the opening of Gateshead Fell 
Church, October 30, 1825; and a Farewell 
Sermon, preached at Gateshead, December 
29, 1839, 


Siz Grorce Wi111am AnpeErson, K.C.B. 
Jan. 17. At his residence, Westbourn -ter- 
_ aged 66, Sir George William Anderson, 
..C.B, 


The deceased, whose India services ex- 
tended over a period of thirty-eight years, 
all but five of which were spent in that 
country, was the son of Mr. Robert Anderson, 
a merchant of London, were he was born in 
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1791. Having passed through Haileybury 
College, he entered the civil service of the 
Honourable East India Company in the 
Bombay Iresidency in 1806, and in 1809 
became assistant to the Accountant-General ; 
he served afterwards fur several years as 
registrar to the court of Adawlut. His subse- 
quent appointments, according to the “ East 
India Calendar,” were asfollows:—“ Assistant- 
Judge at Surat, 1815; criminal Judge there, 
1821; Judge at Poonah and Sholupoor, 1825 ; 
Judge of the Sudder Dewany, and Com- 
missioner of Justice in the Deccan, 1827, (in 
which capacity he repeatedly received the 
thanks ot the local and home governments) ; 
he was appointed Collector and Polit cal 
Agent in the South Mahratta country, 1831; 
and became Senior Judge of the Sudder 
Dewance, 1833 ; and India Law C. mmissioner 
at Calcutta in 1835.” This legal position, 
however, was not well suited to his practical 
and administrative capacity, and in 1838 he 
was appointed a member of council and chief 
Judge of the Sudder Adawlut; he took his 
seat March 8, 1838. He succeeded to the 
Governorship of Bombay upon a vacancy 
which occured in 1841, and held that post 
ad int rim until June, 1842; his tenure of 
office being purposely prolonge.l, “ under par- 
ticular circumstances,” in order to give the 
Presidency a longer enjoyment of his practical 
business habits aud administrative talents, He 
was succeeded in this post by the late Right 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., who in a de- 
spatch addressed to the Court of East India 
Directors, drew especial and formal notice to 
his “able, upright, and highly distinguished 
services.” These services were not unnoticed 
by her Majesty’s Government, who have of 
late years shewn a laudable disposition to 
avail themselves of tried and approved ser- 
vants of the East India Company, to fill the 
highest civil appointments at their disposal. 
Accordingly, in February, 1849, he was ap- 
pointed by the then administration to the 
Governorship of the Mauritius, which he held 
till the autumn of the following year, when 
he was transferred to the more important 
post of Governor of Ceylon. He resigned his 
command and retired from public life in the 
spring of 1855, when he finally returned to 
England. 

Sir George William Anderson received the 
honour of Knighthood for his services in 
1849, and was made a K.C.B. (civil) in 1850, 
He was twice married: first, in 1813, to a 
daughter of J. P. Kensington Esq.; and 
secondly, in 1833, to a daughter of William 
Wight, Esq. He has left behind him a large 
family to mourn their loss; one of his sons, 
Mr. Henry Lacon Anderson, at present Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bombay, is a 
gentleman of more than ordinary ability and 
promise. 





THE DOWAGER LADY TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, 


Murch 13. At her residence, Evercreech 
House, near Shepton Mallet, aged 68, the 
Right Hon. Anne Sarah, Dowager Lady Tal- 
bot de Malahide. 


Her ladyship was the daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Samuel Rodbard, Esq., of 
Evercreech, and was married in 1804 to 
James, third Lord Talbot de Malahide, of 
Evercreech-house, and of Malahide Castle, 
county Dublin, who succeeded to the Irish 
peerage on the death of his elder brother, 
Richard Wogan, second lord, in 1849, and 
died in the year following. By him her lady- 
ship had eight son; and five daughters: her 
eldest son is the present Lord Talbot de 
Mulahide, who succeeds to the Evercreech 
property, and has recently been elevated to 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, and 
taken his seat accordingly in the House of 
Lords. Her youngest son, William Leopold, 
is a captain in the army, and one of the aides- 
de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; 
her fifth son is the Very Rev. Mgr. George 
Talbot, whose name is so well known as one 
of the Pope’s chamberlains. Another son, 
who was formerly in the army, is Rector of 
Evercreech, county Somerset. One of her 
ladyship’s daughters married, in 1853, the 
eldest son of the late Right Hon. Henry 
H: bhouse, of Hadspen-house, Somerset, and 
died in 1855 ; and another daugh er is married 
to her cousin, Major-General Sir Richard 
Airey, K.C.B. 





Mr. James TaYLor. 

Jan, 27. At Fletching, Sussex, aged 78, Mr. 
James Taylor, a well-known and much re- 
spe ted b okseller. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Ware, in Hertford- 
shire, on the 17th of May, 1778, and began 
his career as an antiquarian bookseller 
when a very young man. His house in 
Blackfiiars-road was visited. by most of the 
bookworms of that period—for at the begin- 
ning of the present ceutury, biblhiomania was 
the rage, and Caxton, Wynken-de-Worde, 
Burton’s pieces, and privately printed books, 
with woodcuts, and black letter, were as 
familiar as household words. Mr. Taylor was 
contemporary with Simcoe, Boone, Thorpe, 
Rodd, and many others who have long since 
pass d away ; as have also the names of Evans, 

<ing and Lochee, and Stewart, in whose 
rooms so many battles were fought for the 
possession of ancient tomes, 

Mr. Taylor’s catalogues were much prized: 
Boswell, son of the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
would come half-shaved, catalogue in hard, 
having just taken it from the postman, fearing 
he should be too late to become the purchaser 
of some rare bovk he had seen in the 
catalogue. 

Sir Lumley Skeffington, 

** Renown d of Hayes, 

For skirtless coats 

And skeletons of plays,”’ 
was a constant visitor, saying it was “ the onl 
booth in the fair for the dear little quartos ;” 
and the late Sir Walter Scott, in writing to 
his friend Terry, says, “ James Taylor should 
be written in letters of gold, as the mirror of 
right worthy bibliopoles.” During the reign 
of George IV., Mr. Taylor took a house in 
North - street, Brighton, near the Palace 
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where it became the daily resort of the learned 
who had come to inhale the sea-breezes, or 
were residents there. 

For more than half a century Mr. Taylor 
carried on his, to him, delightful occupation, 
considering his library a dukedom large 
enough; but the death of his only son at an 
early age, who inhe ited his father’s affection 
for old books, had a great effect on Mr. ‘T'aylor’s 
mind, occasioning great mental sufferings, 
which were generally the precursors of long 
and painful illness. At length, induced by 
the wishes of his family, he retired into 
the quietude of the country: one of his 
married daughters residing near Newick, he 
took up his residence there, and for the last 
eight years he has amused himself in corre- 
sponding with many of his former friends, and 
in sending various contributions to the press ; 
but the principal work in which he has spent 
his time has been in the publishing of the 
‘ Sussex Garland,”’ a work, says John Britton, 
“that deserves to be in the hands of every 
gentleman.” Mr. Taylor survived his old 
friend and brother antiquarian less than a 
month. 

A few months before his death, Mr. Taylor 
began to feel the infirmities of age creeping 
on him, and the walks from Newick to 
Fletching, where his daugter resided, fatiguing. 
He removed about a month before Christmas 
to the residence of his son-in-law, and the 
Sunday after Christmas-day he attended di- 
vine service at the parish church of Fietch- 
ing, and appeared in comparatively good 
health; but a few days afcerwards he was 
seized with paralysis, which affected his speech 
and right side. Although some favourable 
symptoms presented themselves, the shock 
was so severe that he ultimately sank under 
it, at the advanced age of 79, leaving an aged 
widow and three married daughters. 

He was a man of very amiable and retiring 
manners, with a ready wit for satire, which 
his kind and gentle nature rarely or ever 
permitted him to indulge in. His friendships 
were few, but to those few he was tenderly 
attached, 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 18. At Kilkhampton, Cornwall, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Davis, for 53 years Rector of Kilk- 
hampton, Vicar of Poughiil, Cornwall, and a 
magistrate for that county. 

Jan. 26. At the Vicarage, Great Bentley, Essex, 
aged 63, the Rev. Wiltshire Stanton Austin, late 
of Demerara, West Indies. 

Feb. 5. At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, aged 
86, the Rev. J. A. Leigh, Vicar of Tollesbury, 
Essex, eldest son of the Rev. Egerton Leigh, for- 
merly Rector of Murston, in Kent, of the ancient 
family of Leigh, of High Leigh, in Cheshire, and 
descended maternally from Juhn Egerton, second 
Earl of Bridgewater. 

Feb. 7. At Kew, aged 88, the Rev. Henry 
Bayntum, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1795, Pembroke Coll., 
Oxford, Rector of Bromham (1793), Wilts. 

Feb. 9. At the Parsonage, aged 45, the Rev. 
Thomas Arthur Scott, B.A. 1835, M.A. 1838, Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, P. C. of St. John’s, Derby 
(185), second son of the late Rev. John Scott, of 
Hull, and grandson of Thomas Scott, the com- 
mentator on the Scriptures. From particulars 
given in a local journal, we learn that he was 


born in 1811, and in 1825 was afflicted with a 
malady which involved the loss of a limb. He 
suffered much in after life. Having been educated 
at the Hull and Beverley Grammar-School, he 

assed through bis university course as a mem- 

er of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and was ordained 
to the curacy of St. Mary, Hull. For twenty-two 
years he occupie.l different spheres of ministerial 
labour. His first curacy was at Hull; he then 
removed to York, where he was Curate under the 
Rev. John Gra’ am, «t St. Saviour’s Church. He 
quitted that sphere of labour for the church of 
St. Peter’s, Lincoln, and from thence he under- 
took the incumbency of St. John’s, Derby. His 
ministerial visits, accept:ble among ull classes, 
peculiarly endeared him to the young, the poor, 
and the afflicted. Holy and consistent in his life 
he ‘*constantly spoke the truth, boldly rebuked 
vie>, and patiently suffered for the trutu’s sake.”” 
He wis characterised by inflexible sincerity and 
integrity, uncompromising rectitude, sound judg- 
ment, and energy which no difficulties could 
daunt. Among other labours, he was eminent] 
devoted to the cause of the great evangelic 
societies for the diffusion of the Gospel at home 
and abroad. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 59, the Rev. William 
Thresher, B.A 1820, M.A. 1823, St. John’s Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 12, At Thirsk, the Rev. Edward Serjeant. 
son, B.A. 1823, M A. 1828, St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Kirby-Knowle (1844), Yor 

F.b.13. Aged 76, the Rev. Edward Roberts, 
Rector of Nantglyn. 

Feb. 14. At Upyer Grosvenor-st., aged 64, the 
Rev. Arthur Atherley, Vicar of Heavitree, Exeter, 
and prebendary of Chichester. He was tive eldest 
son of the late Arthur Atherley, esq., many years 
M.P. for Southampton, near which gen and in 
the Isle of Wight, he had considerable property, 
to which, at his death, his son succeeded. His 
mother was Lady Louisa Kerr, daughter of the 
fifth Marquess of Lothian. He was educated at 
Winchester, and graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and became Vicar of Heavitree in 
1820; having then recently married Emily, 
daughter of Richard Dawkins, esq., whom he 
now leaves witt six surviving children. He was 
for many years a magistrate for Devon, and 
Vice-President of the Board of Guardians of St. 
Thomas’s Union, Exeter. In these offices, as in 
every relation of life, he was distinguished by his 
active, able, and conscientious discharge of duty. 
We scarcely know any one who, with so large a 
circle of frienis and acquaintances, was so de- 
servedly and universally esteemed and beloved. 
Amiable and unselfixh in an unusual degree, he 
spared no exertion where he could render any 
service to rich or poor, but more especially the 
latter; with whose wants he so carefully made 
himself acquainted, that many of his friends, not 
constantly resident in Exeter, were too glad to 
entrust to him the distribution of their charities, 
from their perfect confidence in his judgment 
and kindness, and thorough knowledge of the 
wants of the poor. Three or four years since, 
from failing health, he resigned his seat at the 
Board of Guardians, to the great regret of all who 
had acted with him; but he continued efficiently 
to discharge the duties of a magistrate till his 
last illness. At the gaol, the lunatic asylum, the 
county hospital, and other c aritable institutions 
in Exeter, his absence will long be felt and la- 
mented, and in Heavitree the sense of his loss 
will be great indeed among all classes; so ex- 
emplary was he in all his ministerial duties, in 
the church and in the parish, and so liberal and 
indefatigabie in his attention to the poor, the 
sick, and all who needed his assistance or advice. 

Feb. 16. At Arkesden, aged 86, the Rev. John 
George Griffinhoofe, B.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Vicar of Cathering- 
ton, Hants. 

Feb.17. At Scotland-st., Edinburgh, aged 80, 
the Rev. LZ. Mackintosh. 
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At St. i  ~ Edinburgh, of brain fever, 
aged 29, the Rev. James Young. _ 

Aged 90, the Rev. Thomas Phillips, Vicar of 
Walton-cum-Felixstow. 

Feb. 19. After protracted and very severe suf- 
fering, the Rev. Walter But/er, Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Crewe, and third so: of the late 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Butler, of Bally-Adams, 
Queen’s County. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, aged 83, the Rev. John 
Bramston Stane, of Forest-hall, Ongar, Essex. 

Feb. 22. At Thornhill, aged 84, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Dobbie, M.A, senior minister of the U. P. 
congregation at Burnheid. 

Feb. 23. At Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire, deeply 
regretted, the Rev. William Meyler, Rector of 
that parish. 

Feb. 24. At Belfast, aged 89, the Rev. Thomas 
Diz Hincks, LL.D., M.R.1.A. 

At Barbourne-house, \\ orcestershire, aged 56, 
the Rev. George Woodcock, youngest son of the 
late John Woodcock, esq., of Coventry. 

Feb. 26. At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, aged 40, 
the Rev. William Corrie Jowett, B.A. 1845, M.A. 
1847, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Lately, at Stanton Rectory, aged 71, the Rev. 
y. Alleyn Evanson, M.A., Vicar of Inglesham, 

ilts. 


March\. At Harold’s-cross, Dublin, aged 35, 
the Hon. Charles R. Pakenham, alias Father 
Paul Mary, of the order of the “ Passionists.”” He 
was to have preached a charity sermon on Sun- 
day, the day upon which he died. The deceased 
priest was son of the late, and brother of the 
present, Earl of Longford. He was nephew of 
the late Elizabeth, Duchess of Wellington, wife 
of the hero of Waterloo, and also of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Henry Pakenham, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, and he was first cousin to the present 
Duke of Wellington. The Hon. Charles Reginald 
Pakenham was born the 21st of September, 1821. 
He accompanied her Majesty to Ireland on the 
occasion of her first visit to that country, as one 
of her aides-de-camp, being then an officer in the 
Guards. He resigned the profession of arms on 
the occasion of his conversion to the Catholic 
faith a few years since, and joined the order of 
the “‘ Barefooted Clerks of the Most Sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (n the opening 
of the “* Retreat of Blessed Paul of the Cross,” 
founder of the order of ‘*Passionists”’ in Harold’s- 
cross, last year, he was appointed Rector of the 
house. 

At Hill-st., Garnet-hill, Glasgow, aged 78, the 
Rev. John Muir, D.D., minist-r of St. James’s 
parish, Glasgow, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
ministry. 

March 2. At Brighton, aged 54, the Rev. 
Antonio Eleutherio Barboza de Lima, D.D., 

> 


March 3. Atthe Free Church Manse, Forfar, 
aged 63, the Rev. William Clugston. 

March 4. At Stonehouse, aged 48, the Rev. 
John Richard Bogue, B.A. (1833), Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, curate of Denbury, Devon. Mr. 
Bogue, with his wife, was walking through 
Chapel-street, Stonehouse, when he was sud- 
denly seized with illness. Mrs. Bogue led him 
into the shop of Mr. Leadbetter, druggist, where 
he immediately expired. Mr. Bogue was highly 
esteemed by his parishioners and a large circle 
of acquaintances, and much beloved by the poor, 
to whom he was a kind benefactor. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Charles Cotion, B.A. 1827, 
M.A. 1830, Pembroke College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of Chertsey (1837), Surrey. 

March 5. At Tranmere, aged 31, the Rev. 
Barnabas 8. Collins, B.A.,late Curate of Trinity, 
West Bromwich. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Hope, B.A. 1821, 
M.A. 1828.University College, Ox'ord, Perpetual 
Curate of Hatton (1843), Warwickshire. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 74, the Rev. J. Bransby, 
B. A. 1805, M.A. 1808, St. John’s College, Cam- 
— of Testerton (1845), Norfolk. 

5 


At Tatterford Rectory, Norfolk, aged 68, the 
Hon. and Rev. Adolphus Augustus Turnour. 

March 9. At the Vicarage, Ifunslet, Leeds, 
aged 44, tre Rev. John Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Hunslet (1841), Yorkshire. 

At Nice. aged 45, the Rev. Arthur Legrew, 
Rector of Caterham, Surrey. 

At Derby, aged 77, the Rev. Abraham Hors- 
fall, formerly incumvent of Marsden, near Hud- 
dersfield. 

March 11. At Narborough, the residence of 
his father, aged 35, the Rev. Alfred Hind, M.A. 

March 15. At Ditcheat-house, sincerely re- 
gretted by a numerous circle of relatives and 
friends, aged 46, the Rev. Hill Richard Dawe, 
some time curate of Cas:le Cary and Lovington, 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 1. At Moeraki, New Zealand, Geo. Bache 
Wright, esq., late of Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 
youngest son of Aug. Wright, esq., Gosport. 

Oct. 13. At Mullumbro, near Binalong, Aus- 
tralia, Thomas, second son of the late John Okell, 
esq., of Stretton-house, Cheshire. 

Nov. 27. At Moulmein, in the East Indies, 
Ellen, wife of Major Frederick English, of H.M.’s 
35th Regt., and third dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Sir F. A. Collier. 

Dee. 1. At her residence at Clapham-rise, 
aged 102, Mrs. Sarah Barr, for fifty years the 
widow of a Russia merchant. She was the eldest 
dau. of Dr. Cousins, Incumbent of Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

Dec.2. Of fever, off Lagos, West Coast of 
Africa, aged 36, Alexander D. Gordon, Comm. 
R.N., H.M.S. “ Hecate.” 

Dec. 8. At Belize, South America, Thomas, 
elde t son of Major James Shute, R.M., late of 
Bristol. 

Dec. 18. At Honv-Kong, Fredk. Hardinge, 
esq., Acting Mate of H.M S. *‘ Encounter,” second 
son of F. Hardinge, esq., of Coatham-hall, Durham. 

At Hyderabad, in Scinde, Jane, wife of Capt. 
G. O. Geach, 13th Regt. Bombay Nat. Inf. 

Dec, 26. At Hong-Kong, of dysentery, aged 
26, Lieut. Frederic Jebb Campbell, of H.M.S. 
**Caleutta,” youngest son of the Rev. Charles 
Campbell, Vicar of Weasenham, Norfolk. 

Dec. 28. At Kimedy, Madras, aged 26, Lieut. 
Henry Archibald Potter Macqueen, 3lst Regt. 
Light Infantry. He was youngest son of the 
late Col. Potter Macqueen, M.P. for Bedford, 
and nephew of the Right Hon. Lord Hastings, of 
Melton Constable, Norfolk, and Seaton Delaval, 
Northumberland. 

Dec. 30. At Hyderabad, Decean, aged 56, Geo. 
A. Bushby, esq., of the B.C.S., Resident, fourth 
son of the late Wm. Bushby. esq., of Kirkmichael, 
Dumfriessh., and Great Cumberland-pl., London. 

Jan. 13. At Caleutta, of dysentery, aged 29, 
Lieut. T. H. Bosworth, Bengal Artillery, second 
son of T. H. Bosworth, esq., of Westerham, Kent. 

Jan. 15. At Bombay, Dr. Straker, C.B., 
Physician-general to the Bombay army, in which 
service he had been upwards of thirty-three 
years. The deceased served in the Sikh cam- 
paign of 1848-49, as superintending surgeon of 
the Bombay column of the army, and was 
present at Mooltan and Gujerat. 

Jan, 23. At Lucknow, in India, aged 23, Lieut. 
William Morse Crowdy, of H.M.’s 32nd Regt., 
fourth son of James Crowdy, esq., late Col.-Sec., 
Newfoundland. 

Jan. 26. At the Lock-house, Rickerings, River 
Weaver, aged 81, Francis Goodair, esq.; and on 
the 26th ult., at the same place, aged 64, Anne 
Hamilton Goodair, widow of the above. She was 
a near relative of Sir John N. L. Chetwode, Bart., 
and eldest dau. of the late Wm. Rose, esq., for- 
merly Major of the 79th Regiment of Foot. 
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Jan. 27. At Washington, the Hon. Preston R, 
Brooks, well known as the *‘caner” of Mr. Sum- 
ner in the House of Representutives. 

Jan. 29. At Staten Island, New York, Archi- 
bald David Campbell, esq. 

Jan, 30, At Exeter, aged 72, Capt. Gichard. 
This veteran officer, who was a native of Corn- 
wall, died after severe and protracted suffering, 
from wounds received whilst in the service of his 
country. He served with the 4th King’s Own at 
the capture of Copenhagen, in 1807, on the ex- 
pedition to Sweden in 1508, and subsequently to 
Portugal under Sir John Moore, including the 
advance into Spain, retreat to and battle of Co- 
runna, expedition to Wa'cheren in 1809, Pen- 
insular campaigns of 1812-13, and 14, including 
the reduction of the forts of Salamanca, battle 
of Salamanca, capture of Madrid, siege of Bur- 
gos, action at Villa Muriel (slightly wounded), 
battle of Vittoria, siege and capture of San Sebas- 
tian, attack upon the heights after crossing the 
Bidassoa, battles of Nivelle and Nive, in which 
latter he was severely wounded in the left thigh 
by a musket-shot. He had received the war- 
medal with six clasps. 

Jan. 31. At Cairo, Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Jackson, esq., M.P. 

Feb. 2. At East Harling, aged 107, Mr. Daines, 
cooper and basket-maker, leaving nine sons and 
daughters, and eighty grandchildren. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 

Feb. 4. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Eades, 
39th Regt. M.N.I. 

Feb. 6. James Patten Adams, esq., solicitor, 
Hambledon, Hants. 

At the Rectory, Kettlestone, aged 80, Jane, 
wife of the Kev. James Cory. 

Feb. 7. At Woolwich, aged 38, Emma Hen- 
rietta, wife of Colonel Walsh, R.M. 

Feb. 8. At Paris, aged 72, Charlotte Smith, 
widow of the Baron d’Este. 

At Cliffe-house, Sinnington, aged 82, Ellen, 
relict of W. Robinson, esq., of Pickering. 

Feb. 9. At St. John’s-wood, aged 65, Edward 
Francis Finden, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Lochrvan-house, Stranraer, N.B., 
aged 82, Gen. Sir J. A. A. Wallace, Bart., K.C.B., 
Col. of the 88th Connaught Rangers. He was at 
the siege of Seringapatam, the reduction of 
Minorca, in the campaign in Egypt, and at some 
of the engagements in the Peninsula. He is suc- 
cceded in the baronetcy by his son, Capt. Wallace, 
of the Grenadier Guard's. General Wallace held 
for 25 years the Coloneley of the Connaught 
Rangers. 

At Greenwich, aged 83, Capt. Wm. Gilder, late 
Adj. of the Royal Montgomeryshire Militia. 

At Welton, Yorkshire, Annie, fourth surviving 
dau. of John Bartram, esq. 

At Wilsford, Wilts, aged 59, Susan, wife of 
W. P. Hayward, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Mapleton, near Ashbourn, aged 
63, Elizabeth, relict of Rev. William Snowdon, 
B.D., Rector of Swillington. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Fanny, widow of Edw. 
Half hide, esq., of Tooting, Surrey; also, on the 
28th ult., Charles A. Halfhide, esq., late Capt. 
84th Regt. 

At his residence, Northmolton, aged 63, James 
Partridge, esq. 

Aged 79, Catherine Mitchell, wife of James 
Coats, sen., esq., of Paisley, N.B 

At Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon, aged 
36, John Davis, esq., late Capt. 13th Light Drag. 

Feb. 12. At Valiey, Saint David's, aged 18, Sir 
Godwin Phillips, Bart. By the ceath of Sir God- 
win Phillips the baronetcy so long attached to 
the Picton estate, the oldest in Wales, is extinct. 

At Cromarty, aged 70, Hugh Munro, the only 
ne of the three cousins of the late Hugh 
Milier. 

At Fort Breda, near Belfast, Anna, wife of 
William Bottomley, esq., and dau. of the late 
Dr. James Thomson, Professor of Mathematics, 
Glasgow University. 
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At Purbrook, Hampshire, Louisa, relict of the 
Rey. H.nry Elliott Graham, late Rector of Ludg- 
van, Cornwall, and third dau. of B, Devonport, 
esq., Northend, Fulham. 

Feb. 13. At Capton, near Taunton, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Cadell, esq. 

At his residence, Widcombe-crescent, Bath, 
aged 87, James O’Connor, esq., M.D., late of the 
Medical Staff of her Majesty’s Forces. 

At Paris, aged 61, the Abbe Chatel, founder of 
the French Evangelical Church. He was at last 
reduced to the necessity of earning a subsistence 
by giving lessons to young children. 

At her residence, Champs Ely-ees, Paris, aged 
78, Sarah Eyres, relict of Richard Joseph Powell, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and fourth dau. 
of the late Major-General White, of Bengal. 

Aged 21, Hamilton, eldest son of Wm.Wood- 
gate, esq., of Swaylands, Penshurst, and Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Mary, wife of John Hawley, solicitor, of Pem- 
broke-cottages south, Pembroke-sq., Kensington, 
and Coleman-street, city. 

Ellen, wife of Henry Ellison, esq., of Apley- 
rise, St. John’s, Ryde. 

At Bath, aged 74, John Heyman, esq., eldest 
son of the late H. Heyman, esq., Consul-General 
for the Hanse Towns. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lousia Mary, dau. 
of Michl. J. Blount, esq., of Montagu-pl., Mon- 
tagu-sq., London. R.I.P. 

eb. 14. In Dublin, aged 4 months, the Hen. 
Charles Brownlow, son of Lord Lurgan. 

At River, near Dover, John Bannatyne, esq., 
B.N., of Bute, N.B. 

At Harley-pl., Bow-road, aged 78, Jonathan 
Arnold, esq., formerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At St. Helier, Jersey, aged 28, William Henry, 
only surviving son of Ralph Walters, eas of 
Sussex-gardens, London, and Newcastle-on-Tyne 

At St. Leonard’s, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Simmons, esq., of East Peckham, Kent. 

At his sister’s house, Longwathby-hall, Cum- 
berland, Thomas Willis Robinson, esq., late of 
Liverpool, and many years resident in Buenos 
Ayres, S.A. 

Feb. 15 At Torpoint, John Strettell, esq., 
Lieut. R.N. ‘ 

James, third son of the late William Manbey, 
esq., of Brighton, and Siratford-grove, Essex. 

At Alverdiscot Rectory, the house of her son, 
the Rev. W. M. Lee, aged 85, Mrs. Patience 
Lee. 

Anne, wife of Henry Brown, esq., of Bilton- 
house, Harrogate, Yorkshire, youngest dau. of 
the late James Hordern, esq., Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Aged 80, Lieut.-General Sir John Owen, K.C.B., 
late Adjutant-General of the Royal Marines. 

At Grantham, aged 88, George White, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 63, Elizabeth Frances, 
youngest surviving cau. of the late Very Rev. 
C. P. Layard, Dean of Bristol. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Joshua Fearnall, esq. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, Arthur, youngest son 
of the late Sir E. Filmer, Bart., M.P. 

At Ostend, after several years’ suffering, from 
long exposure on the field after the battle of 
Chillianwallah, aged 36, Alexander Hawtrey, 
esq., Capt. unattached, late of H.M.’s 9th Queen’s 
Royal Lancers, eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. Charles Sleech Hawtrey, M.A., Vicar of 
Whitson, Monmouthshire. 

At his residence, Oxford-parade, Cheltenham, 
James Orton, esq., formerly President of the 
Medical Board, Bombay Establishment, 

At Walsall, aged 76, Henry Rutter, esq. 

At Burton-on-Stather, Lincolnshire, Lucy, wife 
of the Rev. C. Sheffield. 

At the residence of her father, in Gloucester-pl., 
Portman-sq., Mary, the wife of the Rev. Nevill 
Gream. 

Feb. 16. At Banwell, Somerset, aged 69, Major- 
General Chas. Blachloy, Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Anne, widow of the late 
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William Brummell, esq., of Wyvenhoe-house, 
Essex. 

At Hawley-sq., Margate, aged 76, Margaret, 
relict of the late Capt. Thomg illas, of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, of Porchester-terrace, Bays- 
water, London. 

At an advanced age, at her residence, Rue 
St. George, Paris, Anne, widow of W. H. 
Justice, esq., and dau. of the late John Yonge, 
esq., of Caunton, Salop. 

Aged 66, Susanna Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
George Augustus Seymer, Rector of Shroton, 
Dorset. 

At his residence, Upper Parliament-street, 
Liverpool, aged 63, John Linn, esq. 

At Madrestield Rectory, Worcestershire, Mary 
Anne, the wife of the Rev. G. S. Munn. 

Aged 62, Theophilus Russell Buckworth, esq., 
of Cockley Cley-hall, Norfolk. 

In Dublin, aged 61, Capt. John George, late of 
the Royal Hospital, and of H.M.’s 66th Regiment. 

Feb.17. AtCharlotte-sq., Edinburgh, Ella Maria 
Jemima, infant dau. of Sir George H. Leith, 
Bart., of the Ross. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 48, Major Charles 
John Richardson, 57th Regt. Bengal Native 
Infantry, eldest surviving son of the late Francis 
Richardson, esq., of Upper Portland-pl. 

At Thickhollins, near Meltham, aged 27, Charles 
John Brook, fourth son of Charles Brook, esq., 
of Henley-house, near Huddersfield. 

At Crawley Rectory, near Winchester, aged 53, 
Anna Sophia, wife of the Rev. Canon Jacob. 

At Peterborough, aged 26, John Hewitt Paley, 
solicitor. 

At Brompton, aged 44, Frances Hallam, dau. 
of the late Major-General Codd. 

Feb. 18. Aged 39, the Countess of Huntingdon. 
This amiable and greatly respected lady died at 
Queenstown, Cork. She was the only surviving 
child of the late Mr. Richard Power, of Clash- 
more, who contested the county of Waterford 
against Lord George Beresford in 1826, and was 
returned Lady Huntingdon leaves one son, Lord 
Hastings, and three daughters. 

Aged 73, John Flinch, esq., senior, Liverpool. 
Mr. Flinch was a temperance reformer before 
Father Mathew, and'established seventy socicties 
in promotion of that object. With him originated 
the idea of the Suilors’ Home. He was a zealous 
and indefatigable friend of the industrious orders, 
and animated by an unwearied spirit of benevo- 
lence. Education for the people, perfect liberty 
of religious and political opinion, earnest industry 
in the pursuit of independence, stedtast integrity, 
were the leading principles of this excellent spe- 
cimen of a British merchant. 

Aged 60, At his residence, High-st., Barnstaple, 
Robert Harding, esq., third and last surviving 
son of the late Richard Harding, esq., of Buzza- 
cott, Combmartin. 

At Preston, suddenly, Arthur Brandt, esq., son 
of the late Rev. Francis Brandt. 

At Westbourne-pl., Clifton, aged 63, Susannah, 
wife of the Rev. John Steel, Incumbent of C nrist 
Church, Macclestield. 

At New Romney, Kent, aged 82, John Walker, 


esq. 
 — Harrington, esq., of Nymans, Cuckfield. 

Feb. 19. At Granby Barracks, Devonport, Wil- 
liam Groom Huke, esq., Veterinary Surgeon, 
Royal Horse Artillery, of consumption. 

Aged 87, Mr. John Willis, father of Sergt. 
Ww illis, of the Dorset Constabulary Force, recently 
appointed. He wa: a native of Berkshire, and 
born in the year 1770; he served in Ireland dur- 
ing the rebellion as Militia-man, from which he 
joined the 358th Regt., and was present at St. 
Sebastian, Vittoria, Salamanca, Talk ge 
Montevideo, the Pyrenees, &c. He was dis- 
charged on the 17th of February, 1819, as an in- 
valid, on a small pension, and received a medal 
with five clasps. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge lately augmented his pension, in 
consideration of his great age and former services, 





At Stoke Newington, aged 78, Mary, wife of 
John Twells, esq., banker, London. 

At the residence of his mother, the Gore, East- 
bourne, Sussex, aged 47, Alfred, eldest surviving 
son of the late A. Brodie, esq., D.D. 

At Boothby: hall, near Spilsby, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Joseph Walls, having 
survived her husband only seven weeks. 

At Coleshill, aged 44, John Davies, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Pine-house, Camberwell-green, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the late Joseph Pocklington. 

At his residence, Rodney-st., Liverpool, aged 
54, William Wright Manifold, esq., surgeon. 

At Letchmore-lodge, Aldenham, near Watford, 
aged 75, Matthew Spray Raylcy, esq. 

At his residence, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, aged 58, 
Capt. William Stewart, of the Royal Artillery 

While hunting with the Oakley hounds, Seymour 
Allen, esq., of Cressilly. 

Feb. 20. At Hinton St. Geor; Be, Somersetshire, 
the Hon. Amias Poulett, aged 22, youngest son of 
Earl Poulett. 

Aged 67, Thomas Abbot, esq., formerly of the 
Duehy of Cornwall Office. 

At Boughton, William Calveley Davies, esq., 
for many years chief of the audit department of 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 

At East Cliff, Dover, Edward, Earl of Castle- 
stuart. His remains were on Thursday interred 
in a vault at Copt-hill new cemetery, the service 
being performed by the Rev. W. E. Light, Rector. 

At his residence, Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 88, 
Joseph Turner, esq. 

At Lupton, Devon, aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir J. B. Y. Buller, Bart., M.P. ‘The deceased 
lady was eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Wilson 
Patten, and sister of Mr. John Wilson Patten, 
M.P. for Lancashire. She married Sir John 
Buller in 1823. The remains of the lamented 
lady were interred in the family fault at Brix- 
ham. 

Aged 62, Thomas Kington, esq., of Charlton- 
house, Somerset. 

At Winchester, aged 79, Wm. Gunner, esq., 
late of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 

At the Rectory, Newehurch, Kent, aged 53, 
Emma Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. Hartison, 
Rector. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 86, Capt. John 
Rose, K.N 

At Bue kingham-house, Old Shoreham, Sussex, 
aged 27, Mary, eldest surviving dau. of Harry 
Colvill Bridger, esq. 

AtC amberwell, Archer Ryland, esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Bencher of Griy ’s-Inn, and Se snior Com- 
mon Pleader of the Cor poration of London. 

At Filzwilliam-sq. north, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
William White, esq., Shrubbs, county Dublin, 
youngest son of the late Luke White, M.P., 
‘Woodlands. 

F.b, 21. AtEuston-sq., London, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Sanger, esq., solicitor, of Essex-court, 
Temple. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Deputy-Commissary- 
General Denzil Ibbetson. 

At Gibraltar, Lieut. James Alexander Welles- 
ley Leith, 92nd Highlanders, second son of the 
late Sir A. W. Leith, Bart. 

At Rochester, aged 74, Bessy, widow of the 
late S. J. Swayne, esq., M.D., Deputy-Inspector 
of Hospitals. 

At Naples, of pleurisy, Richard Smith Kay, 
esq., eldest son of the late William Kay, esq., of 
Tring-park, Herts. 

At Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, aged 62, 
Charles Bradshaw Stuttield, esq., for 30 years 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex. 

Anne, wife of J. Fletcher Fletcher, esq., of 
Peel-hall, Lancashire. 

At Huntingdon, aged 32, Arthur D. Veasey, 
esq., eldest son of David Veasey, esq., of Castle- 

hill-house. 

cb, 22, At Clifton, aged 61, Henry Bush, esq., 
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J. P. for the county of Gloucester, of Litfield- 
house, Clifton, and Ashton-lodge, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Bush was among the numerous company of 
nobility and gentry present at the recent ball 
given at Badminton by the Duke and Duchess of 
Beaufort. While there he complained of feeling 
unwell, and on hisreturn to Clifton was attended 
by Mr. Greig, his medical adviscr, and subse- 
quently by Dr.Symonds. The patient, however, 
sank under a severe and continued attack of 
diarrhea. Mr. Bush was formerly engaged in 
the commerce of Bristol, but had for some years 
retired from any active participation in mercan- 
tile pursuits. He was a magis:rate and deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Gloucester; and, in 
bygone days, he was one of the most prominent 
and able of the Conservative leaders. As a mer- 
chant and a magistrate—a private gentleman and 
a political chieftiin — his probity and imparti- 
ality, his urbanity and his zeal, attached to him 
a large circle of private friends and public ad- 
mir rs; and the loss which Bristol has sustained 
by his death will be felt and deplored by all 
classes of her citizens. The flags of various 
churches and of the shipping in the port have 
been half-masted in token of the respect in which 
the deceased gentlemen (Messrs. Kington and 
Bush) were so widely held. 

At Shillingthorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 67, 
Richard Grose Burfoot, esq., formerly of King’s 
Bench-walk, Inner Temple. 

Aged 81, Mr. Thomas Jones, Bryn Howell, 
Pentrevoelas. He was the iast surviving son of 
the la‘e eminent bard, Mr. John Thomas (Eos 
Gwynedd), Pentrevoelas. 

At the Vicarage, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
Frances Dorothea, wife of the Rev. M.A. Gather- 
cole, Vicar of Chatteris. 

At her residence, Dorchester, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Gould Read, esq. 

At the Lawns, Clapham-common, Mary, only 
surviving dau. of the late John Morley, esq., of 
Hacknev. 

Feb, 23. Athis residence, Grosvenor-sq., Lon- 
don, Sir Compton Domvile, Bart. Te was a son 
of Mr. Charles Pocklington, formerly M.P. for 
the county of Dublin, by the dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, His father assumed the name of Dom- 
vile on inheriting the property of his maternal 
uncle, the Right H on. Sir Compton Domvile, and 
his cousin, Lord Santry, in the Irish peerage. 
The family of Domvile was origial'y seated in 
Cheshire, where they held property from the 
Norman Conquest down to the reign of James I. 

Aged 55, Sarah, wife of Commander Symes, 
R. N., Plas-hytryd, Holyhead. 

At Ramsgate, aged 85, Henry Hopkins, esq., 
formerly of Maidstone. 

At Holeombe Rectory, aged 39, Edmund De 
Witt, esq., son of the late Rev. Edmund De Witt, 
Vicar of East-Sulworth, Dorset. 

At Moor-park, aged 49, of congestion of the 
lungs, consequent on heart disease, Jane Ber- 
nard, wife of Thomas Hackett, esq., of Moor- 
park, King’s County, and Riverstown, county 
T.pperary, and dau. of the late Bernard Shaw, 
esq., of Monkstown-castle, county Cork. 

At Corbery Rectory, John Jerome Slater, esq., 
late of Haselbeech, Northamptonshire. 

Fb. 24. In West-sq., Georgiana Benigna, 
relict of David McManus, esq., M.D., of Baker- 
st., Portinan-sq., and dau. of the late Richard 
Chandler, D.D. 

At Rugby, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Fraser, second 
son of the late James Frasei, esq., of Raven- 
head, Lancashire, and Calduthell, Inverness-shire, 

At Brunswick-cottage, Spa, Gloucester, at the 
age of 67, Margaret Alanson, wile of John Ni- 
chols, esq., of Chelmarsh-hall, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

At Garwar-road, Bayswater, aged 41, Charles, 
eldest son of Charles O'Neil, esq. 

At Crygie, near Aberystwyth, aged 52, Alfred 
Stephens, esq., one of her Majesty's Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Cardigan, 
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Charles Eyston, of Hendred-house, Berks, esq. 
R.1P. 


At his residence, Garford-st., Poplar, aged 73, 
William Mitcheson, esq., shipowner. 

At her residence, Lordship-ter., Stoke Newing- 
ton, aged 89, Elizabeth, widow of the late Thos. 
Barton Beck. 

At Neston, Edward Whateley, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Glenmarnock, Aberdeenshire, 
Mary, relict of Edward Lee, esq., Captain and 
Paymaster of H.M.’s 10th Foot, and eldest dau. 
of James Inglis, esq. 

At Woolw ich, John Taylor, able seaman, R.N., 
a few hours after receiving information that the 
honour of the Victoria Cross had been conferred 
on him. He had previously received medals 
for the Kaffir and Burmese wars, the Sebastopol 
Medal with all tiie clasps, the French Legion of 
o8u nour, and the medal for mericorious conduct. 
The Victoria Cross was awarded him for having 
conveyed a wounded soldier from the trenches 
before Sebastopol at the imminent risk of his 
own life. 

At Bilstone, Staffordshire, Anne, widow of 
Charles Stuart, esq., formerly of Balham-hill, 
and elder sister of Mrs. Fraser, of Cholderton. 

At St. George’s-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
63, Thomas Gooden Convers, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 33, Capt. William Rogers, 
of the West-York Rifles, late 96th Regt. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 64, Chas. Smith, 
esq., of Russell-sq. 

At Peckham-Rye, aged 66, N. Skottowe, esq. 

Of paralysis, aged 46, W illiam Palmer, esq., of 
Geor we-st., Euston-sq., and Acacia-roud, St. 
Jolin’s-wood, solicitor. 

Frederick T. Spiller, esq., of 5, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Feb. 26. At Belhaven-house, Dunbar, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Riddell, widow of the late William 
Horne, esq., Sheriff of East-Lothian. 

At Thrussington, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. 
John Owen, Vicar. 

At Aston-house, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, aged 
56, Anna Maria, wife of Sir Henry John Lam- 
bert, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, Anne W. Duncan, wife of 
Major IH. Mackenzie, Bengal Army. 

In Upper Seymour-st. west, Connaught-sq., 
aged 89, Sarah, widow of the late Rev. Josiah 
John Pike. 

At Gibson-sq., Islington, aged 58, George Dar- 
nell, esq. 

At Much Hadham, aged 85, George Eves, esq. 

Feb, 27. At Acle, Norfolk, aged 57, Mary Anne, 
relict of the late T. E. Clarke, esq., surgeon. 

At Catinore Rectory, Wantage, Berks, aged 32, 
Maria Augusta, wife of the Rev. T. G. Onslow. 

Hanni al Dunn, esq., of Great Tower-st., and 
Northfleet, Kent. 

At his resicence, Nottingham-park, aged 65, 
Robert Cooke, esq. 

At Hawke-house, Sunbury, aged 48, Sarah, 
wife of Alderman Sidney. 

At Herne-hill, near Faversham, Henrietta Mary 
Clarissa, youngest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, of Ha:ficld-wood-hall, Herts. 

At Clifford’s-inn, aged 76, William Anderson 
Portal, esq. 

Aged 67, William Blake, esd, of Wokingham. 

Feb, 28. In Seymour-st., Annabella, wite of 
Henry Peard, esq., and dau. of the late William 
Childe, esq., of Kinlet, Salop. 

At the Vicarage, East Budleigh, Devon, aged 
72, Elizabeth, widow of Gen. Sir George Pownoll 
Adams, K.C.H., and last surviving dau. of the late 
Sir Wm. Elford, Bart. 

In London, Miss Dorothea Money, sister of 
Rear-Admiral Money, C.B. 

At Ranston, Dorset, aged 76, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Mary Baker. 

Aged 81, Richard Price, esq., of Highfields- 
park, Sussex. 

At Greystones, co. Wicklow, Ireland, aged 35, 
William Kerr Mackey McC lintock, esq., of Hamp- 
stead-hall, Londonderry. : 
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At Folkestone, aged 70, Edward Poole, esq., 
J. P. for Dover. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 74, Mary Ann, wife 
of Assistant Commissiry-General George Yeo- 
land. 

At his residence, Longsight-abbey, Plymouth- 
grove, Manchester, aged 62, James Fernley, 


esq. 

, am 79, Edmund Dorrell, esq., of Notting- 
ham-pl., Y rk-gate, Regent’s-park. 

At her residence, Calthorpe-st., Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, Mary Belfield, relict of John 
Homer, esq. 

At Reading, aged 77, John Hoffman, 
solicitor. 

Lately. At Orleans, aged 83, the Marquise 
Dowager of Rochejacquelin. This is the famous 
lady who rode on horseback by her husband’s 
side in the war of La Vendée, and who even, on 
one occasion, commanded a regiment herself. 

On an estate in the gov: rnment of Vilna, near 
St. Petersburg, aged 137 years 10 months and 11 
days, a peasant namei Michel Kiawelkis. He 
was born in a village of the same distiict, mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen, and had had by seve- 
ral wives thirty-two children, one of whom, a 
daugh‘er, is still living, at the ave of 100. To 
tbe last day he retained the use of all his facul- 
ties, and was cheerful. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, of apoplexy, Mrs. 
Edwin mag relict of Edwin S: indys Dash- 
wood, esq., Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. 

At Geneva, aged 85, General Osterman Tols- 
toy, one of the most distinguished officers in the 
Russian army. He was aide-de-camp to Alex- 
ander I., and lost his left arm at tle battle of 
Kulm, in 1813. 

At Southsea, General Jones. This officer, who 
died Jan. 30, wasa most # gallant and distinguished 
veteran of the Royal Mar rine Corps, but though 
he had seen war-services such as few veterans 
living can recount, he was undecorated with any 
outward token of appreciation of his merits, be- 
Yond the common war-medal ani two clasps. He 
was in Lord Howe’s action of ‘‘the glorious Ist 
of June,’’ 1794, in the * Valiant,” Capt. Pringle ; 
in Sir Robert Cal: ler’s fleet, when the ‘ Valis ant”? 
chased three frigates and took ‘*La Gloire” and 
* Gentile ;” in the *“ Revolutionnaire” in Lord 
Bridport’s battle of the 23rd of June, 1795; in 
the night action when the “ Revolutionnaire” 
took *]'Unite,” and in several other dashing 
engagements: he was three times the fir-t to 
board the ships of the enemy ; and was wrecked 
in the ** Magnificent” on the coast of France. 

In London, M. Stanislas Worcell, a Polish 
exiie, long resident in this country, and wel: 
known in literary and political circles. He was 
buried at Highgate © emetery, a great nuinber of 
political refugees following the hearse from the 
residence in procession, and assembling round 
the grave. An address was delivered in the pre- 
sence of 400 or 500 persons by M. Ledru Rollin, 
his auditors including M. Mazzini, and various 
eminent refugees from Italy, Germany, Poland, 
and France. 

March 1. 
ose, Mrs, 


esq., 


At Walworth-castle, at an advanced 

Aylmer, deeply and worthily lamen‘ed. 

She has survived her husband (the late Gen. 
Aylmer) twenty-six years. 

For several years past the house No. 8, Nur- 
sery-row, Brandon-st., Walworth, has been oc- 
cupied by Miss Sarah Elliott, a maiden lady 
advanced in years and of most singular and 
eccentric habits; and though no doubts were 
entertained by her neighbours that she was 
highly conne cted, yet none of her friends were 
observed to visit her. About halt -past 12 o'clock 
she came down stairs and enter: a the parlour, 
where it had been the custom of her servant to 
place half-a-pint of ale, procured on the over- 
night, which she drank, and this was the last 
time she was seen allve. Her servant, finding 
about $3 o'clock that she had given no orders 
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for dinner, knocked repeatedly at the parlour 
door, and receiving no answer she became 
alarmed, and called | in some of the neighbours, 
who forced the door open, when she was found 
lying on three chairs, quite dead and cold. The 
medical man who had been attending her had 
been called in, and it was his opinion that she died 
from natural causes. Sergt. Coppin was sub- 
sequently sent for, and that officer, accompanied 
by the coroner’s officer, went to the house, and 
in a small dirty bag which had been found under 
the head of the deceased as she lay, were forty 
sovereigns and six £5 bank-notes. The house 
had been at one time 1ichly furnished, but froin 
neglect it is at present in a deplorable state, 
The person of the deceased was covered with 
rags, held together by pins, and it is the opinion 
of the officers that there were not less than from 
2,090 to 3,000 pins employed in this, though she 
had suits of clothing of a costly character in her 
house. There can be no doubt the deceased was 
partial to the bottle, as the servant said she 
bought her a bettle of wine on Saturday night, 
which she finished, and alongside her bed was 
found a bottle of gin, partly empty. 

At his residence, Curzon-st., Mayfair, London, 
aged 75. Dr. John Robert Hume, C.B., one of 
her Majesty’s Commission'rs in Lunacy, and 
for many years private physician to his Grace 
the late Duke of W ellington. 

At Hayes, Kent, aged 52, Lydia, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Drummond. 

At Kirkby-in-Ashfield, aged 76, Catherine, only 
sister of the late George Hodgkinson, esq., of 
that place. 

Aged 57, Thomas Evans, esq., M.D., of Stock- 
well-park-house, Surrey, and Kidwelley, Car- 
marthenshire. 

At Eglington-house, Holt, Wilts, aged 72, 
Mary Ann Brake, only sist, r of Capt. Ww. Lenthall 
Brake, R.N 

At Bolton-woo4, near Wigton, Cumberland, 
aged 65, John Addison, esq., formerly of Tanfield, 
Durham. 

Miss Frances Harriet Hunt, of St. James’s-sq., 
Bath, and Stoke Doyle, Oundle, Northampton- 
shire. 

Of bronchitis, aged 72, Philip Smith, esq., for- 
merly Capt. in the West Suffolk Regt. of Militia. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, suddenly, aged 32, Charles 
Ofiley, esq.; he was an officer in the West Kent 
Yeomanry re avalry, and was also an active sup- 
por'er of the Tunbri:!ge-Wells Subscription Pack 
of Stag-hounds. 

March 2. At Fisherton-house, near Salisbury, 
aged 55, Miss Elizabeth Price, dau. of the late 
Capt. Price, formerly of the ** Prince of Wales,” 
East Indiiman. 

At Herne Bay, the Hon. Edw. Thos. Hovell, 
Lord Thurlow. His ‘ordship, who was the third 
Baron, succeeded to the title in 1829. He was 
born in 1814, and married, in 1856, the only dau. 
of Peter Hodson, esq., (she cied in 1810). The 
late Lord Thurl w is succeeded in the title by 
his son, Hon. Edward Thomas, born at A-hficld- 
lodge, 1837. The remains of the deceased noble- 
man were interrcd in the family vault at Ash- 
field. 

At Glebe Bank-house, Dalkeith, James Camp- 
bell Brodie, esq., of Li then. 

At Ryde, I-le of Wight, aged 24, Eleanor, wife 
of the Rev. Frank Hudson, and third dau. of the 
Rev. T. Valentine, Rector of Cocking, near 
Midhurst. 

At her son-in-law’s, H. R. Evans, esq., aged 
86, Ann, relict of Wm. Johnson, esq., formerly of 
Kennington, 

At Walmer, suddenly, Charlotte Eliz:beth, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Dawson, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s-terrace, Hastings, aged 52, 
Augustus de Pavia, esq. 

At his residence, Fair View, Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire, aged 60, Chas. Storr Kennedy, esq., J.P. 

At Coruuna-house, Hammersmith, aged 68, 
Wm. Hanegan, esq. 
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At Dalkey, Dublin, suddenly, aged 56, Ann, 
wife of Lieut. Harrow, R.N. 

At his residence, Egmont- pl., Old Kent-road, 
aged 58, Thomas Tyrrell D’abbs, esq., late of 
H.M.’s Customs. 

March 3. At York, aged 15, Fanny Maria, 
third dau. of the Rev. E. J. Raines, Subchanter 
of York Cathedral. 

At Nice, of decline, brought on by exposure 
and hardship in the campaign of the Crimea, 
aged 26, Major Chas. Aldersey Stevenson, 47th 
Regt., son of the Rev. C. B. Stevenson, Rector of 
Callan, in the county of Kilkenny, and nephew 
of the Rey. G. Stevenson, Rector of Dicklebdurgh, 
Norfolk. 

At Cavendish-sq., London, aged 66, Lieut.- 
Gen. Felix Calvert, C.B., Col. of the 90ti Regt. 

At the residence of the Rev. H. Pratt, Shepton 
Mallett, Somersetsh., Fanny, wife of Frederick 
St. Laurence Pratt, esq., of Greatford, Lincolnsh., 
and youngest dau. of the late W. H. Baldock, 
esq., of Petham, near Canterbury. 

At Worcester Colleze, Oxford, aged 20, John 
Pierce, only son of William and Anne Pierce, 
of Jermyn-st., Regent-st., and Harley-st., Caven- 
dish-square. 

At his residence, in Canterbury, aged 52, Robt. 
Walker, esq., solicitor. 

Anne, wife of Richard Raine, esq., of Wood- 


stock, Oxon. 

At Penzance, Catherine, second dau. of the 
Rev. Robinson Elsdale, D.D., formerly High 
Master of the Manchester Free Grammar-Schvol. 

In Londun, aged 56, Henry Greenwood, esq., 
formerly of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Martha, wife of Com- 
mander T. G. Nichols, R.N. 

At West-house, Reading, aged 77, Hannah, 
widow of the Rev. Matthew Feilde, Vicar of Shin- 
field, Berks. 

At the residence of his brother, Brunswick-sq., 
Hove, Robert Spencer Glyn, esq., youngest son 
of the late Col. Glyn, of Durrington-house, 
Essex. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Sarah, widow of 
Wm. Keep, esq., of Aldermaston, Berks. 

At Leicester, Lucy Agnes, widow of the Rev. 
G P. Phillips, M.A., and fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. E. T. Vaughan, M.A. 

At Upper Phillimore-pl., Kensington, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Walter Bickerton, esq., 
of Pall-mall East. 

March 4. At 4 hill, Devon, aged 34, A. 
H. Bampton, esq., C. 

At his chambers, Queen’ s-bench-walk, Temple, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, he having been for some 
weeks past in a state of health which almost de- 
prived his friends of any hopes of his recovery. 
The Temple Church bell, shortly after his de- 
mise, tolled the event, which, upon becoming 
known, was received with deep melancholy. 

At the residence of his father, Stonehouse-court, 
Gloucestershire, aged 26, Nathaniel Summers 
Marling, esq. 

At Lingdon, aged 31, W. Ilenry Lechmere, 
esq., youngest son of the late Sir Antony Lech- 
mere, Bart., of the Rhydd, in the county of Wor- 
ecster. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, very suddenly, Wm. C. 
Hood, esq., of Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, Lon- 
don, and of the Greys, Eastbourne, one of the 
magistrates for the county of Sussex. 

At Chichester, aged 54, Henrietta, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. G. Nicolls. 

Athisresidence Elm-cottage, Nutfield, Surrey, 
aged 39, John Ball Harrison, esq., formerly of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Hurston-place, Storrington, aged 62, Rd. 
Emery, esq. 

March5. At Cockington-court, ag: d 20, Mary 
Louisa, eldest child of C. H. Mallock, esq. 

Aged 56, Lady Lambert, wife of Sir H. J. Lam- 
bert, Bart., of Aston-house, near Tetsworth, Ox- 
fordshire. Lady Lambert was cau. of the late 
Hon. E. Foley, and sister to the late E. T. Foley, 
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esq., M.P., of Stoke Edith, and J. H. H. Foley, 
esq., M.P. for East Worcestershire. She was 
married to Sir H. J. Lambert in 1821. 

At Fylingthorpe, near Whitby, aged 94, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Francis Newton, only surviving bro- 
ther of the late Rev. Dr. New ton, Wesleyan mi- 
nister. 

At Hamstead, aged 35, Jane Fanny Rose, wife 
of the Re:. F. B. Wells, Rector of Woodchurch. 

At Hungerford, aged 84, Miss 8. Duke, sister 
of the late Rev. E. Duke, of Lake-house, Wilts. 

At Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., in consequence 
of an accident, aged 66, Henry Buckland, esq., of 
Albany-st., Regent’s-park, brother to the late 
Dean of Westminster. 

Harrie‘, wife of Frederick Le Gross Clark, esq., 
of Spring-gardens, and Lee, Kent. 

At Petersfield, aged 85, Hannah, relict of John 
Lipseemb, esq. 

March 6. 
Stonehouse, 
Russell, esq. 

At Bishop Morley’s College, Winchester, Ca- 
therine Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Barbor Wolfe, Rector of Cranley, Surrey. 

At his re sidence, Inverness-ter:ace, Bayswater, 
aged 72, Thomas C. Nicholson, esq. 

At Nor ea hall, Kingston-upon-Thames,aged 
70, Robert Henry Jenk nson, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 72, Henrietta, 
relict of Wm. Hornidge, esq. 

At Hyéres, in the south of France, aged 53, 
Leopold Reiss, esq., of Broom-house, near Man- 
cbester. 

At Aldermaston, aged 60, Ann, relict of Fran- 
cis Cox, esq. 

At Wilton-st., aged 85, Mary Sophia, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Vardon, esq., of Batter- 
sea-rise. 

At Finchley, aged 72, Henry Pouncy, esq. 

March 7. Aged 78, Thomas Nunn, esq., of 
Lawford-house, and senior pariner in the bank- 
ing firm « f Nunn and Co., Manni gtree. 

At her house, in Marlborough-bdgs., aged 
89, Lady Batenian, widow o: Sir Hugh Bateman, 
Bart., of Hartington, and only dau. of the late 
John Gisborne, esq., of St. Helen’s, Derby, and 
Y xall-locége, Staffordshire. 

At ‘Barnstaple, Honor, wife of Alfred Nicho- 
letts, esq., and only dau. of the late Samuel 
Bremridge, esq. 

At Harieston, aged 85, Mrs, Charlotte Rey- 
nolds, widow of the Rev. John Reynolds, Wes- 
leyan minister of Loddon. 

Aged 48, David Wilton, esq., Everton-road, 
Liverpool. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jane, widow of the late 
Rev. John Cracroft, formerly of Ripley, Yorksh. 

At Stourpaine, near Blandford, John Mitchell 
Salter, esq. 

March 8. At Exeter, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Geo. James Gorham, esq., and sister of the 
Rev. G. C. Gorham. 

At Dalston, aged 77, Charles Grissell, esq. 

In Albemarle-st., aged 61, Col. Godfrey Thorn- 
ton, late Grenadier Guards, of Moggerhanger 
Bedfordshire. 

Aged 56, suddenly, at his residence, Bodding- 
ton-house, Westbourne-park, James Jackson, 
esq., formerly a Major in H.M’s 3rd West India 
Regt. 

At Greenfield-place, Dundee, Elizabeth Lees, 
wife of the Rev. Andrew Taylor, minister of 
St. Paul's. 

At York-st., Plymouth, aged 31, Frederick 
Cole Stevens, Lieut. of the Indian Navy. 

At Carberry-tower, Musselburgh, N.B., aged 
68, Lieut.-Col. J. D. Fullerton Elphinstone, of 
Carberry. 

At Laurel-cottage, Smithdown-lane, near 
Liverpool, aged 27, Helen, wife of Robert Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

At Twickenham, Emily, wife of Henry S. Red- 
knap, esq., late of the Island of '‘Lobago, West - 
Indies. 


At Frampton-on-Severn, near 
Gloucestershire, aged 48, Wm. 
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March 9. At Duff-house, N.B., aged 80, the 
Earl of Fife. His lordship, who had wholly re- 
sided in Scotland for many years past, was de- 
servedly beloved by his poorer tenantry for his 
munificent charities; and he was regi irded as 
one of the most liberal landlords in Scotl: and, 
affording every encouragement to his numerous 
tenantry on his large ancestral estates, in the 
rearing of cattle and the improvement of the 
land. It was the boast of the deceased earl that 
he had some of the most enterprising farmers on 
his land to be found in that country. The de- 
ceased, James Duff, Earl of Fife, Viscount Mac- 
duff, and Baron Braco, of Kilbryde, county Cavan, 
in the peerage of Ireland, also Baron Fife in that 
of the United Kingdom, was eldest son of Alex- 
ander, third earl, and was born Oct. 6, 1776. He 
married, Sept. 9, 1799, Maria Caroline, second 
daughter of Louisa, Countess of Dysart, and Mr. 
John Manners. By that amiable lady, who died 
in 1805, he had no issue. In erly life he greatly 
distinguished himselt in the Spanish army, bold- 
ing the rank of Major-General in that service. 
He was wounded at the battle of Talavera in 
1809, and again more severely at the attack of 
Fort Matagorda, near Cadiz, in the following 
year. He succeeded his father in 1811, and was 
subsequently appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Banff- 
shire. The deceased earl is succeeded in the 
family honours and extensive estates in the 
counties of 7 Aberdeen, and Forfar, by his 
nephew, Mr. James Dutt, M.P., eldest son of the 
late General the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, G.C.H. 
He was born in 1814, aud married, in 1846, Lady 
Agnes Georgiana Hay, secon@ daughter of the 
late Earl of Errol, by whom he has a youthful 
family. The present evrl has represented Banft- 
shire in the :.ouse of Commons since 1837, and 
which becomes vacant by his succession to the 
peerage. 

At Wistow Vicarage, »ged 36, Mary Ann, wife 
of the Rev. T. K. Charter. 

Suddenly, William Henn, esq., Senior Master 
in Chancery in Ireland. As Senior Master, his 
salary was £2,500 a-year. 

At Staines, Middlesex, Sophia, wife of James 
Baker, esq., surgeon. 

At his residence, Primrose-ter., Gravesend, 
aged 65, William Kingham, esq. 

March 10. At Lansdown-ter., Cheltenham, 
aged 74, Harriet Rebekah, dau. of the late John 
Randall, esq., Cumberland-place, London, wife 
of Major-Gen, A. K. Clark Kennedy, C.B. and 
K.H., of Knockgrey, N. > 

At Richmond, James Croke, esq., late Solicitor- 
General for the Colony of Victoria. 

At her house in Eaton-ter , aged 76, Henrietta 
Martha, relict of Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton, 
Bart., K.C.B 

At Englewood-lodge, Tulse-hill, aged 69, J. 
Bealby, esq. 

Murch 11. 
shire, aged 71, 
mander R.N. 

At Ladbroke-sq., Frances Anne, wife of Thomas 
Melladew, youngest dau. of the late Admiral Sir 
Ross Donnelly, K.C.B., and sister of the Baroness 
Heurteloup, and of the late Lady Audley. 

Aged 61, William Copland, esq., of Chureh-st., 
Stoke Newington. 

At his residence, Upper Kennington-lane, of 
paralysis, aged 81, George William Wye, esq., 
formerly of Oporto. 

At York-road, Lambeth, aged 79, W. Wright, 


At his residence, Kilmarnock, Ayr- 
William Spiers, esq., Com- 


esq. 
At Rodney-terrace, Cheltenham, aged 81, Major- 
General George Nicholls, late of H.M.’s 66th 
Regt. 
Aged 65, At his residence, Montpellier-crescent, 


Brighton, Thomas Freeman, esq., of Ship-st., 
Brighton, solicitor. 

At his residence, Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
park, aged 73, Richard Cook, esq., R.A. 

March 12. Raby Williams, wife of George 
Pearse, esq., of Bradninch-house, Devon. 
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At Bensheim, near Darmstadt, of rapid con- 
sumption, aged 23, Thomas Abercromby Fraser 
Duff, esq., late of the 62nd Regt. 

At her sister’s house, Pakenham, near Ixworth, 
Suffolk, aged 33, Edith, wife of Jordan Allen, 
Capt. of the ** Wagoola.” 

At Doune, Daniel Stewart, esq., banker. 

At Matson's-terrace, Kingsland, aged 62, John 
Mayhew, esq., solicitor, formerly of Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

At Pedmore-hall, near Stourbridge, aged 87, 
Lucy, wife of William Hunt, esq. 

At his house in Kendal, aged 74, Tobias Atkin- 
son, esq. 

At Coblentz-on-the-Rhine, aged 60, Edmund 
Turton, esq., of Kildale and Upsall, Yorkshire. 

March 13. At her residence, North-hill, Col- 
chester, aged 88, Lucy Richardson Carr, dau. of 
Samuel and Maria Carr, sister of the late Samuel 
Pupplett Carr, and aunt to the late Rev. Samuel 
Carr, and the late John Oliver Carr. 

At James-st., Buckingham-gate, Elizabeth, the 
wife of R. 5. Horman Fisher, esq. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Wm. Procter, esq., of Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 

March 14. At Leonard’s-on-Sea, Editha Au- 
gusta, widow of R. W. Bampfield, esq., R.N., 
late of Bedford-st., Covent-garden. R.1.P. 

At her residence, Limington-house, Somerset, 
Elizabeth, wife of G. 'T’. Williams, esq., and eldest 
cau. of the late Samuel Smith, esq., M.P. for 
Worcester. 

At Staple-inn, George Rochfort, esq. 

At Southcote-lodge, near Reading, aged 92, 
Rebekah, widow of the late John Bockett, esq. 

At Dorking, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Tilley, esq. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 75, Captain Charles Wil- 
liam Bell, H.E.1.C.S., Retired List, Madras Es- 
tablishment, eldest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Bell, of Cranford, Middlesex. 

At Westwell, Oxon, aged 29, Mary Douglas, 
only dau. of the late Thos. Bagnall, e-q. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 56, James Lyon, esq. 

March 15. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
at Staindrop-hall, Durham, aged 60, Robert 
Grant, esq , of Monymusk, for many years Con- 
venor of the county of Aberdeen and Deputy- 
Lieut., youngest son of the late Sir Archibald 
Grant, Bart. 

At his residence, at Brixton, aged 67, Major 
Crause, unattached. 

William Lrslie, of Warthill, Aberdeenshire, for 
upwards of half-a-century a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 

At Chichester, aged 63, Deputy-Commissary- 
General Swan. 

At his residence, Cheltenham, aged 78, Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Whinyates. 

March 16. At the Manor-house, Great Stan- 
more, Middlesex, aged 77, Charles Otway Mayne, 
esq., late Commander in the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Maritime Service. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Willingham-house, 
near Market Rasen, L incolnshire, aged 65, Ays- 
coghe Boucherett, esq. 

At Soutn Darent, Kent, aged 79, Mary, relict of 
the late Joseph Nicholson, esq. 

Mary, second dau. of the late Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin, esq., of Leeds-castle, Kent, and 
Chacombe-priory, Northamptonshire. 

At Isleworth, suddenly, Charles Henry Stan- 
brough, esq. 

March 17. At Mildmay-park, after a short 
illness, aged 53, James Walter Sebright, esq. 

At Bright n, Henry Hugh O‘Donel Clayton, 
esq., formerly of the 2nd Regt. Life Guards, se- 
cond son of Major-General Sir Wm. Robt. Clay- 
ton, Burt. 

At her residence, Clapham-common, Eliz :beth 
widow of the Rev. Fitzgibbon Stewart. 

At his residence, Park-lodge, Streatham, aged 
32, William Forster Lapslie, esq., youngest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Lapslie, of the 39th Regt., 
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leaving a fond mother and sisters to lament their 
loss. 

Aged 87, William Gillson, esq., of Ullesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged 80, John Faulkner, esq., one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Strand. 

In London, aged 14, Lucy Anne, sccond dau. 
of the late Francis Stanicr, esq., of Madeley- 
manor, Staffordshire. 

At his house, at Brixton-rise, aged 53, George 
Hepburn, esq., late of Carey-st. and Chancery- 
lane. 

March 18. Atthe residence of her grandfather, 
FE. Mason, esq., Finchley-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 20, Lucy Emma, second surviving dau. of 
H. David C. Satow, of Upper Clapton, and Idol- 
lane, Great ‘Tower-st. 

At Candlesby-house, aged 26, Harriotte Stapyl- 
ton Holgate Gedney, wife of Patterson Arthur 
Holgate Gedney, esq. 

At Lyons, aged 55, Caroline Doyle, of Cotham- 
lawn, Bristol, a member of the Society of Friends, 
widow of Thomas Doyle, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Storrs Fry. She was taken ill while 
on a tour with a party of her relations. 
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At his residence in the Harleyford-road, Vaux- 
hall, aged 79, Samuel Bilby Hatton, esq. 

At the residence of his father, aged 45, George 
Russell, eldest son of the Rev. Henry John Par- 
ker, of St. George’s-place, Canterbury. 

At Wimpole-st., Vice-Admiral Sir Joshua R. 
Rowley, Bart., of Tendring-hall, Suffolk. 

March 19. At Bloomfield-pl., Pimlico, aged 
86, George Miller, esq., formerly of Farnham, 
Surrey. 

At an advanced age, having survived her hus- 
band nearly 21 years, Ann, widow of John Carr, 
esq., of West Ditechburn, Northumberland. 

Aged 61, Capt. John Swardill Terry, of the 
** Bellona.” 

March 20, At Upper Harley-st., aged 83, Janet 
Douglas, widow of the late M. Dick, esq., of Pit- 
kerro, N.B., and Richmond, Surrey. 

At Brunswick-ter., aged 64, Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. Harrington, esq., of the 
Old Steine, Brighton. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 82, Frances, relict 
of the Rev. Samuel Hillyard, of Bedford. 

At Low-house, Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 61, 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Hirst, esq. 
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PRICE OF CORN, 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
\ a «& s. d. s. d. s. d. Ss. 


Peas. 
s. ad. 
39 4 
39 7 


Beans. 
d. 
39 5 


39 4 | 


Rye. 
4 40 4 
4 | 3910 | 








PRICE 


OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 


Hay, 37. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 7s. to 10. 10s.—Clover, 31. 10s. to 47. 15s. 


HOPS.—Weald of Kent, 37. 3s. to 37. 18s.—Mid., and East Kent, 32. 15s. to 57. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..... oie nicsescace meee, Se, Oe, 
| ene seceee 48. 40. to 58. 10d. 
4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Marcu 23. 
PE Sccicccvsrniaenchasincnes sicouone 


COAL-MARKET, Marcu 23. 
Wallsend, &e., per ton. 14s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 18s. to 15s. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 54s. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib., 19d. to 20d. 


Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 


Combings, lid. to 17d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From Feb. 22 to March 23, inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per 3 per New : India * . 
Cent. Cent. | 3 per A F.. _— Bonds. 3 — mrt 
Reduced. |Consols.| Cent. |‘ — oa) Seek — ee 








OL 933 9-44 25 222 |————_|__ 3 pm. 983 
94 93% | 944 25 ——__ |__| 3pm. 988 
94 93% 944 213 par 3 pm. 988 
94 93% | 944 par. par, |———— 
93% 933 | 943 2.dis.2.pm.| 98% 
93% 933 | 94} 98% 
94 93% | 944 par. 2dis. |—— 
93} 93§ | 94} 2% par. |2.dis.2.pm.) 983 
933 933 | 94 233 || par. 3 pm. 983 
shut 933 | 93% : ————| par 3 pm. |—————_ 
en | SOE shut |—- —_——_— 3 pm. 
933 | _—_— par. 3 pm. 983 
933 2dis.1pm.| par 3 pm. |———— 
934 ————_| par 3 pm. 988 
933 | 2pm. |} par3pm.} 98} 
934 2 dis. ni 
93% i——_—-_| 3pm. 
931 — par. 983 
93 — 2dis.2pm.|1.dis.1. pm.| ———— 
93 \1. dis. 4. pm.) 
933 2. dis. par. 98% 
933 ——— ————— 1 pm. 98% 
934 2 dis. par.) par 4 pm. |}———— 
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